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Foreword 


Bona Malwal has written the definitive political history of post-colonial 
Sudan. He is in an excellent position to tell this story because his entire 
life has been involved with the political process that began with inde- 
pendence from the United Kingdom in 1956. At that time, he was a 
secondary school student. He became involved with political and public 
life almost immediately and never stopped his patriotic engagement 
on behalf of his own people in Southern Sudan, as well as the entire 
national entity known as Sudan. 

As Bona Malwal describes the manoeuvrings and machinations of 
the British colonialists, and then the various Arab-dominated regimes 
in Khartoum, and then the power struggles within the Southern insur- 
gency, he never forgets the underlying suffering of his people in the 
provinces that today constitute the independent state of South Sudan. 
Unfortunately, those people continue to suffer today, even though they 
have been self-governing since 2005. 

As a retired American diplomat who specialised in sub-Saharan Africa, 
I now understand a lot more of what I experienced in Sudan as a result 
of this book. I was Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs from 
1989 to 1993. My main policy objective during those four years, under 
the leadership of President George H. W. Bush, was to contribute to the 
resolution of internal wars in Africa. 

Because Sudan was in the midst of a very long civil war when I took 
office in 1989, I naturally sought to become involved in a mediation 
effort between the Arab government in Khartoum and the Sudanese 
African insurgents in the southern third of the country. 

My first impression of the leadership in Khartoum was quite negative. 
I found Prime Minister Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi to be weak and uncertain. 
He was clearly in no position to engage substantively with the leader- 
ship of the southern insurgents of the Sudan People’s Liberation 
Movement (SPLM). 

I also found that the SPLM leader, John Garang de Mabior, was not 
terribly interested in peace in 1989. He refused to begin negotiations 
with Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, and then refused to negotiate with the succes- 
sor regime of Omer al-Bashir who took over in an Islamic military coup 
in June of that year. I had persuaded both leaders to meet with Garang 
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with no preconditions, but Garang insisted on a long list of unaccepta- 
ble preconditions. He was clearly in no mood to negotiate. 

Bona Malwal has helped me understand what was driving Garang 
from the very beginning of the southern struggle. In those days, dur- 
ing my frequent visits to Khartoum, I usually stopped first in Cairo, in 
view of the Egyptian strategic interest in the Sudan and the Nile River 
that runs through it. My main interlocutor in Cairo was the Chief of 
Egyptian Intelligence, Omer Suleiman. When we talked about Garang, 
he never stopped repeating: ‘Garang wants power in Khartoum. He will 
never have power in Khartoum.’ 

From the very beginning, at the time of independence, Bona Malwal 
was consistent in his demand for ‘self-determination’ for the people 
of Southern Sudan. He never advocated either for independence of 
Southern Sudan or unity of Sudan. He wanted the people of South 
Sudan to decide. He describes Garang, on the other hand, as con- 
stantly talking about a ‘New Sudan’. Basically, my Egyptian friend 
was correct, Garang wanted power in Khartoum as the future head 
of an African majority in the greater nation of Sudan. From the time 
of independence, Northern Sudan has been under the control of 
an Arab-speaking minority. Garang believed that the African ethnic 
groups in greater Sudan could constitute a democratic majority under 
his leadership. 

Unfortunately, Garang was killed prematurely in a helicopter crash, 
just as the people of South Sudan were beginning a six-year transition 
of self-government that led to full independence in 2011. Bona Malwal 
describes the time that has been wasted since 2005 as the South Sudan 
leadership has made a complete hash of governance. Most of their 
revenue from oil production has disappeared to corruption, and inter- 
personal factionalism has paralysed any efforts to bring benefits to the 
long-suffering southern peoples. Self-government and independence 
have so far proven to be a poisoned chalice for the people of South 
Sudan, thanks to selfish and callous leadership. Bona Malwal describes 
this with great sorrow, believing that the situation would have been 
much better if John Garang had lived to apply his firm hand of leader- 
ship in South Sudan. 

Malwal describes everything that has taken place since 1955 in great 
detail, as someone who was in the thick of all major events. To read 
this book is to know the half-century tragedy engendered by the initial 
decision by the British colonial regime to keep the African south and 
the Arab/Islamic north together as one national independent entity. 
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It was a monumental mistake. Many thousands of people in both North 
and South Sudan have perished through political violence, and today 
millions continue to suffer as a result. 

Throughout his adult life, Bona Malwal has been speaking the truth 
about power in both North and South Sudan. He has often been con- 
sidered an annoying irritant to those leaders who did not want to hear 
the truth. He will undoubtedly continue to tell his compatriots in the 
independent state of South Sudan that they should be ashamed of 
themselves for all the damage they are doing to their country. All the 
players should take time off from their violent disputes and megalo- 
mania to read this book in order to get some badly needed perspective. 


Herman Cohen 
Former United States Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs 
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Introduction: Liberation or 
Political Realism? 


South Sudan Has Finally Made it! 


Having decided to write this book, I have been guided by the truth as 
I know it. I hope that I have related this truth without offence to any- 
one. As this work now moves towards the stage of becoming a public 
document, I want to apologise in advance to whomever is mentioned 
in these pages, who may feel that their role was not as I have presented 
it here. I know that the traditional Sudanese cultural way is to bury the 
hatchet with those who are dead. Unfortunately, this work is not about 
individuals who are dead or alive; it is about what they did or did not 
do while performing their public duty. 

The outcome of the long war of 21 years by the SPLA was the signing 
of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) in Kenya on 9 January 
2005. Did the South win a war of liberation or was the CPA a compro- 
mise deal? In my view, the CPA was the outcome of a military stalemate 
on the battlefield in South Sudan. During the course of those 21 years, 
Khartoum tried to defeat the Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) 
in the South and failed. The final regime in power in Khartoum, the 
National Islamic Front (NIF) regime, with whom the SPLA had to enter 
a compromise to reach the CPA, had sent into the South many very 
young Northern Sudanese schoolchildren as conscripts in order to win 
the war. Many of these youngsters ended up as cannon fodder in the 
war, with nothing to show for it. 

The people of South Sudan, too, had faced real war hardships. Their 
own young people of school age had had to forgo education to fight the 
war of liberation. Families in the South perished in their entirety, either 
killed outright, or due to lack of amenities and war-related causes. In the 
end, the international community, which had tried to intervene with 
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relief efforts to save the lives of millions of South Sudanese with little 
success, had to settle the war at the negotiating table. Both the warring 
parties, the NIF in Khartoum and the SPLA in the South, are entitled to 
claim credit in whatever propaganda ways and means available to them 
in the media. While appreciating all that, the bulk of this work has been 
about how the peace agreement has benefited the people of the two parts 
of the old Sudan, or the people of the country which has now split into 
two, to form the Republic of South Sudan and the Republic of Sudan. 

The Republic of Sudan has inherited all the problems of the old 
Sudan, including some of the causes of some of the wars that eventu- 
ally resulted in the country splitting into two. As the saying goes, ‘We 
do not come from everywhere in Sudan, we come from specific places.’ 
In my case, I come from South Sudan. South Sudan has fought hard to 
liberate itself. There are now serious questions about how South Sudan 
is managing itself. South Sudan was full of hope that, in return for its 
liberation, its new national leadership would get on with redressing the 
causes of their people’s backwardness. God had endowed South Sudan 
with oil, a very finite commodity, with which the leadership of the 
South, had they been fair-minded, would have accelerated social and 
economic development and services while it lasted. 

The civil war in South Sudan was the main cause of the overthrow 
of General Ibrahim Abboud’s military dictatorship in Khartoum in 
October 1964. Northern Sudanese political leaders never conceived of a 
political settlement with the South that would leave the South sharing 
power equally with the North. Even under the interim prime minister, 
Sir al-Khatim al-Khalifa, the South was required to give up its armed 
struggle simply because it had been able to occupy the portfolio of the 
Interior Ministry, in charge of the security of the whole country. The 
attitude of Northern Sudanese politicians, of thinking that the South 
should agree to be spoon-fed by the North, was demonstrated by the 
attitude of the Northern Sudanese political leaders towards the holding 
of the Round-Table Conference in March 1965. 

In order to ensure that the proceedings of the Round-Table Conference 
would not be impeded by political interference, or even by the Northern 
media, the Southern Front wanted the conference to be held anywhere 
in the world except Northern Sudan. This demand also had to do with 
security for the delegation of the Anya-Nya liberation movement, whom 
the Southern Front only managed with grave difficulty to persuade to 
attend the conference. The resistance of the Northern Sudanese politi- 
cians to meet with the South Sudanese politicians abroad in part had to 
do with their superiority complex. 
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If the Northern Sudanese politicians agreed to hold a political confer- 
ence abroad, it would show the world that these Northern Sudanese 
politicians were after peace in their country and were making political 
compromises with their South Sudanese brethren, no matter where that 
search for compromise and peace took them. Nationalist-minded politi- 
cal leaders from Northern Sudan also should have realised that the lead- 
ers of the South Sudan liberation movement, the Anya-Nya movement, 
whom the North had called rebels and criminals of all sorts, would be 
reluctant to come and negotiate peace with the North anywhere in 
Sudan, when the country was under the total control of the North. 
This was especially true given the terrible atrocities committed by the 
Abboud military regime in the South during the six years preceding the 
period in which the holding of the Round-Table Conference was being 
discussed. But the Northerners did not care. If there was no Round- 
Table Conference, so much the better, as far as these Northern Sudanese 
politicians were concerned. This attitude of the politicians of Northern 
Sudan towards the 1965 Round-Table Conference is corroborated by 
Yousif Mohamed Ali, a Northern Sudanese who became chairman of 
the Round-Table Conference Twelve-Man Committee.! 

By the beginning of 1965, Northern Sudan was heading for an election 
that the Southern Front had already publicly decided to boycott. The 
Southern Front did not want elections in Sudan before a peaceful solu- 
tion to the raging civil war in the South was agreed upon. The Northern 
political parties were now campaigning amongst their electorate in the 
North about which party of the North was better placed to deal with 
the rebellion in the South after the elections. With the exception of the 
small Democratic Unionist Party (DUP) of Sheikh Ali Abdel Rahman, 
which declared its boycott of elections in Northern Sudan without the 
South, all the other parties were intent on dealing with the South mili- 
tarily after the elections, to end the armed conflict there, if elected. 

Already, the traditional parties of the North had split the Anya-Nya 
movement in exile. The Umma Party of Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi had brought 
William Deng Nhial into the country from exile and was now prepared 
to deal with him alone as the sole leader of the South. Deng had already 
made a public statement in Khartoum, calling on the Southern Front 
to recognise him as the sole leader of the South. Prime Minister Sir 
al-Khatim al-Khalifa clearly saw the arguments and the political moves 
being made. He could see where his interest lay. He decided to stick to 
the interim charter, which gave him the power. 

It was clear that the Communist Party representation in the interim 
government of Prime Minister Khalifa was much greater than the 
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party’s actual influence in the country warranted. The traditional parties 
of the North were threatening to withdraw from the government and 
concentrate only on campaigning for the elections unless the prime 
minister adjusted the representation of the Communist Party in the 
government. This meant that even if the interim government convened 
the Round-Table Conference, regardless of its location these traditional 
parties would boycott the conference. Time was now of the essence. 
Everything was conspiring to interfere with the holding of the Round- 
Table Conference. 

On behalf of the Southern Front, I met with Abdel Khaliq Mahgoub, 
the leader of the Communist Party. I put it to him that unless he 
agreed to some cosmetic adjustment of the numerical representation 
of his party and their allies in the interim government during the 
remaining interim period, the Southern Front would be forced to join 
the traditional parties in their demand for the entire dismissal of the 
Communists and their allies from the government. Mahgoub saw my 
point very clearly and agreed. I went to Prime Minister Khalifa and 
requested that he convene a meeting of the leaders of the parties in gov- 
ernment. Khalifa was himself very much on the mark with the political 
alignment of the numbers representing the parties in his government. 
When he called the meeting of the party leaders, not only did I propose 
a reduction in the number of ministers from the Communist Party and 
their allies, I also raised the question of representation of the South 
in the cabinet. Up until that point, the Southern Front had only two 
ministers: Clement Mboro was the minister of interior, while Gordon 
Muortat Mayen had replaced Ezbon Mundiri after he was forced to 
resign as the minister of communications for having slapped a Ministry 
official in the face. The prime minister had promised a review of the 
representation of the South in the interim government in my previous 
discussions with him. Now was the time to press for that change. 

When the cabinet was reshuffled, Khalifa reduced the Communist Party 
representation by three ministers. He gave two of those, one each, to the 
two traditional parties of the North, the Umma Party and the National 
Unionist Party (NUP), and the third he gave to the Southern Front. 

By this time, the Southern Front had recalled Hilary Paul Logali from 
his post-graduate studies at Yale University in the US to be part of the 
team preparing for the Round-Table Conference. Logali was already 
involved in the efforts to persuade Agrey Jaden and his Anya-Nya move- 
ment to agree to take part in the Round-Table Conference. Logali had 
travelled to East Africa a number of times already. We nominated Logali 
as the third minister of the Southern Front during what remained of 
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the interim period. We shuffled the Southern Front team in the govern- 
ment, retaining Clement Mboro in the Ministry of Interior but mov- 
ing Gordon Muortat Mayen from Communications to the Ministry of 
Works and installing Logali at Communications. 

Had Logali not been able to use his personal relationship to per- 
suade Jaden to attend, the Southern Front would not have pulled off 
the Round-Table Conference at all. So severe had the political currents 
become. The North was against holding the Round-Table Conference 
before the elections, so the traditional political parties of the North 
vetoed everything the Southern Front proposed. The venue for the 
conference had to be moved from abroad to Juba. With only a few days 
left before the conference was to begin, in February 1965, the Sudanese 
army began shooting in the streets of Juba, killing a large number 
of South Sudanese civilians. The message, clearly, was that no South 
Sudanese citizen was safe in Juba town, especially the leaders of the 
Anya-Nya liberation movement, whom the Southern Front had man- 
aged to persuade to attend the Round-Table Conference in Juba after all. 

Naturally, in response to the massacres, Jaden issued a statement in 
East Africa saying that his movement would not attend the Round-Table 
Conference in Juba. This was both a security measure and a protest 
against the killing of innocent citizens of South Sudan on the streets 
of Juba. 

It was important to the Southern Front that the Round-Table Con- 
ference be convened at all costs, anywhere in the world, including inside 
Juba. The important thing, from the Southern Front point of view, was 
for South Sudan to put its political agenda on the map of the world 
stage. Fifteen African governments, including all nine neighbours of 
Sudan, had been invited and had agreed to attend. The North brought 
pressure on Prime Minister Khalifa to call off the conference. He resisted 
that strong pressure, perhaps because he was one of the Northern 
Sudanese who knew South Sudanese the most. He knew more than any 
other Northern Sudanese that the South would regard the cancellation 
of the Round-Table Conference as just another example of the Northern 
Sudanese breaking their word. Khalifa had been the assistant director of 
education for Southern Sudan for many years before becoming interim 
prime minister. 

The Round-Table Conference eventually took place in Khartoum, 
after being shifted twice; once from abroad to Juba and again from Juba, 
in South Sudan, to Khartoum in the North. But the Northern Sudanese 
political parties showed at the conference in Khartoum that they were 
not interested in a positive outcome. All they needed to do was see the 
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elections run in the North, so that whoever of them came to power in 
Khartoum after the elections could deal with the South with an iron fist. 

The elections in the North came soon enough. The two main parties 
of the North secured a massive majority of parliamentary seats between 
them. They wanted a strong government to deal with the South. So the 
two parties, the Umma Party with the plurality of the seats and the NUP, 
agreed to form a coalition government. Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub of 
the Umma Party became the newly elected prime minister. 

The first business of the new parliament, now without representation 
of the South, was to amend the interim constitution that was handed 
down by the colonial powers before they transferred power to the North 
on 1 January 1956. The constitution was amended in parliament to 
allow Ismail al-Azhari, the leader of the NUP, to become the permanent 
president of the Council of State. The interim constitution had provided 
for a five-member Council of State, called the Supreme Council of State, 
the chairmanship of which would rotate every three months between 
its five members, ensuring that every member of the council would, 
at some point, have the opportunity to act as chair for three months. 
The interim constitution also provided for one of the five members to 
be from South Sudan. That guaranteed that the South would at least 
have a chance to be the chairman of the Council of State after every 
fifth rotation. In other words, a South Sudanese would become head of 
the Sudanese state, albeit a ceremonial status, every 15 months. Now, 
with the amendment of the interim constitution by a parliament in 
which South Sudan was not represented, the South was locked out of 
any chance to chair the Council of State. No South Sudanese mem- 
ber of the Council of State would ever again have the opportunity to 
receive the credentials of a foreign ambassador accredited to Sudan, even 
though there remained a South Sudanese member in the Council of State. 

Prime Minister Mahgoub declared war on the South inside what 
was now only a Northern Sudanese parliament. Every educated South 
Sudanese was declared a rebel against the Sudanese state. In a televised 
national first address to the new parliament, which did not include the 
South, Mahgoub accused all educated South Sudanese, including the 
officials of his own government, of being rebels. They needed to be 
dealt with.” It was a very straightforward way of sentencing all educated 
South Sudanese to death. Within days the army had carried out untold 
massacres across the width and breadth of South Sudan. The new prime 
minister closed off all channels for political dialogue with the South and 
refused to meet any leader of a political party from the South, except 
William Deng Nhial of the South African National Union ( SANU) inside 
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the country. Deng was keeping political opinion in the South divided, 
since he had split from the Anya-Nya movement abroad and established 
SANU inside the country. Within weeks, the massacres in South Sudan 
had resulted in the deaths of tens of thousands of South Sudanese. 

The newspaper The Vigilant was suspended because it published news 
of the horrendous massacre of 1,400 South Sudanese on the streets of 
Juba town on the night of 9 July 1965, and the massacre of 76 South 
Sudanese employees of the government of Sudan and others in a wed- 
ding party in Wau town on the night of 11 July 1965. As the editor of 
The Vigilant, I was charged with multiple crimes: treason, injurious false- 
hood, spreading hatred against the state, and so on and so forth. It took 
more than six months for the government to prepare its case against 
The Vigilant and to take me to court as its publisher and editor-in-chief. 

The Round-Table Conference had decided to adjourn for three 
months, to enable its Twelve-Man Committee to draw up resolutions 
that were intended to ease the way for a possible peace agreement. The 
conference was expected to reconvene three months after the elections 
in the North. As it turned out, the Twelve-Man Committee could not 
complete its work on time. When the committee finally was ready 
to present its report to the new prime minister, political turmoil had 
already erupted inside one of the ruling parties - the Umma Party. 

The head of the Umma Party, Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, who was still under 
age when the June 1965 elections took place, had now become of age. 
It was now June 1966. A parliamentary seat was vacated for al-Mahdi 
in the relatively safe territory of Gezira Aba, in the White Nile, Mahdi’s 
traditional home. When the leader of the Umma Party was returned to 
parliament unopposed in this safe seat, he immediately demanded that 
the post of prime minister be vacated for him. Prime Minister Mahgoub 
was forced to resign, and Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, at the age of 30, became the 
country’s youngest ever prime minister. But the harsh and cruel poli- 
cies of his government towards the South remained intact, in spite of 
the new prime minister’s personal friendship with William Deng Nhial, 
who had now fully established his SANU party inside the country as a 
rival to the Southern Front. 

The Southern Front’s three cabinet ministers during the interim gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Khalifa had handed over their cabinet seats 
to the newly elected coalition government of Prime Minister Mahgoub 
when that government took office in June 1965. The South was now 
once again represented in the central government in Khartoum by 
a South Sudanese individual hand-picked by the North and not by a 
political party of the South. Alfred Wol Akoc Majok became the only 
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minister from the South. Majok was a good South Sudanese, from the 
political point of view. Since the government was not interested in 
talking to the South, the South Sudanese parties did not question his 
credentials to represent the South within it. The North could have 
made a worse choice. 

It was not always apparent what was going on within the government 
between Prime Minister Mahdi and his coalition partner, the NUP. But 
it was fairly clear that all was not well between Mahdi and Al-Sharif 
Hussein al-Hindi, the powerful minister of finance, who was universally 
recognised as the strongman of Ismail al-Azhari’s NUP. The NUP had 
drafted into parliament 21 unopposed members from the seats of the 
South, even though the National Elections Commission had already 
declared that the elections in the South had been postponed due to the 
Southern Front’s boycott and because of insecurity. The Southern Front 
had raised a constitutional case in the Constitutional Court to unseat 
the 21 unopposed NUP members of parliament from the constituencies 
of South Sudan, arguing that elections in South Sudan had been legally 
called off. Deng’s SANU inside the country had joined the Southern 
Front in the constitutional case. 

While all this was going on, Mahdi initiated the completion of the 
by-elections in South Sudan in an attempt to share the remaining 
seats between his Umma Party and Deng’s SANU party inside. This 
meant that the line-up inside the coalition government would assume 
a zero configuration when the results of the by-elections in the South 
become known, especially if his friend Deng won an appreciable num- 
ber of the remaining seats in the South. There were still more than 
the 21 unopposed seats from the South that were being contested 
in this latest by-election. Mahdi almost certainly wanted his friend 
Deng to be part of his government, but that would only be possible 
if Deng won some of the still vacant seats in the South and his SANU 
party entered parliament. The remaining parliamentary seats to be 
contested in the proposed by-elections in the South were mostly in 
Bahr el Ghazal, Deng’s native province. It was expected, therefore, 
that with the Southern Front still intent on boycotting any elections 
in the South until there was a peace agreement with the North, Deng’s 
party had a very good chance of winning most of the seats from Bahr 
el Ghazal, at least. And that was exactly what happened when those 
by-elections were finally conducted. Deng himself entered parliament 
after the by-elections. But before Mahdi could make a move to reshuf- 
fle his cabinet, the strongman of the NUP, Al-Sharif Hussein al-Hindi, 
made the first move. 
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Hindi negotiated and signed a reunification deal between his NUP 
and Sheikh Ali Abdel Rahman’s DUP. The DUP had been boycotting the 
elections in the North in solidarity with the Southern Front’s boycott of 
the same elections in the South. The DUP was using the argument that 
leaving the South out of the parliament was encouraging separation of 
the South. When the reunification between Hindi’s NUP and Rahman’s 
DUP was announced under the new name the Democratic National 
Unionist Party, under the leadership of Ismail al-Azhari, who had by 
now lost the court case against the 21 unopposed NUP members from 
the South, Azhari used his power as the president of the Council of State 
and decreed the dissolution of parliament and the running of new gen- 
eral elections in early 1968. Azhari’s party also had another member in 
the Council of State, Philemon Majok Kuong, hand-picked by the North 
to represent South Sudan, making a majority of three to two. In fact, the 
decision to dissolve parliament by the Council of State was unanimous, 
because the two members of the Umma Party were from Imam al-Hadi 
al-Mahdi’s wing and so wanted to unseat their own prime minister and 
have new elections. Parliament was dissolved and new elections were 
conducted in June 1968. 

In solidarity with the DUP, which had stood with it since 1965 in oppo- 
sition to the holding of elections in the country before there was peace 
in the South, and also as a security measure for the ordinary citizens of 
South Sudan, the Southern Front contested the 1968 elections. The two 
main parties of the South, the Southern Front and Deng’s SANU inside 
the country, were both now agreeing to be political parties in Sudan, 
within the context of one country. This action later proved the inap- 
propriateness of entering elections in the South without first putting a 
political agreement with the North in place. However, apart from solidar- 
ity with the DUP, it became abundantly evident that unless the Southern 
Front participated in this 1968 election, it would be impossible for it to 
remain a credible political party, even in the South itself. The Anya-Nya 
liberation movement was not interested in party politics, therefore its 
leadership would have been unlikely to oppose the participation in the 
Southern Front elections. The membership of the Southern Front in 
the South had been repressed and massacred by the government of the 
day, because it dared call for the right of self-determination for the South 
at the 1965 Round-Table Conference in Khartoum. 

The shocking and horrendous outcome of the 1968 elections was that 
William Deng Nhial was assassinated by the government of Sudan army as 
he was returning from Rumbek, having gone there from Tonj to congratu- 
late his successful candidates in Rumbek, among them Samuel Aru Bol. 
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While most candidates in the elections were required to travel under 
a government army escort, Deng had mistakenly thought that the Sudan 
government was protecting the South Sudanese politicians of the other 
parties from the Anya-Nya rebels. Deng thought he had the support of 
the Anya-Nya forces, especially in Bahr el Ghazal where he was cam- 
paigning. He had naturally had an agreement with the government of 
Sudan since 1965, when he returned to the country from exile, and did 
not regard the government as a risk to his life. He had asked the gov- 
ernment to allow him to travel on his own. The government army took 
advantage of the fact that they were not asked to escort him and there- 
fore could not be blamed if they lynched him. The Northern Sudanese 
so-called national army killed Deng and all his entourage at Abiriu 
bridge on their way back to Tonj from Rumbek. The government of the 
day could not even institute an investigation of the death of such an 
important and prominent South Sudanese politician like William Deng 
Nhial, someone who had responded to the Northern Sudanese call to 
return to the country from exile! 

All the political shenanigans that the political parties engaged in after 
the 1968 elections meant that no one was really governing the coun- 
try. No one was in charge. The new government was again a coalition 
government of the two parties, al-Hadi al-Mahdi’s faction of the Umma 
Party and Azhari’s DUP. Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi’s Umma Party faction, Deng’s 
SANU inside and a splinter of other Northern Sudanese regional politi- 
cal groupings almost equalled the two coalition parties in parliamentary 
numbers. The Southern Front’s ten seats became a cast vote in parlia- 
ment. The Southern Front was not ready or willing to share government 
with SANU inside. It would only have been a question of forfeiting the 
political interest of the South, to occupy only two ministerial seats in the 
government. But the coalition parties — al-Hadi al-Mahdi’s Umma Party 
faction and Azhari’s DUP - invited the Southern Front to join them. 
They offered the Front two portfolios, industry and mining, which 
Clement Mboro took, and labour, which Hilary Paul Logali took. But 
the political atmosphere had become so volatile that everyone knew 
this parliament could not last. After 11 months, on 25 May 1969, the 
army, under Colonel Jaafar Mohamed Nimeiri, seized power in a blood- 
less military coup. 

While the Nimeiri regime received the credit for the quick sign- 
ing of the first-ever peace agreement with the South, only three 
short years after taking power, getting to the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace 
Agreement was a much more difficult affair than it might sound to 
an innocent reader of this work. There had been both infighting and 
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political manoeuvring before March 1972, when the Addis Ababa Peace 
Agreement was finally signed. Abel Alier, the architect of the 1972 peace 
process, has dealt with these issues in his book, Too Many Agreements 
Dishonoured.* 

When Nimeiri came to power, his political associations were multi- 
ple. As a member of the liberal, so-called free army officers association 
of the Sudanese army, Nimeiri carried a lot of political baggage. Due 
to the circumstances by which he ascended to power, Nimeiri always 
had to contend with the groups inside the army that had supported 
his coup, including the free officers organisation, a group of pan-Arabist 
army officers, not so free from that point of view. He also had to con- 
tend with the bulk of the ordinary Sudanese army officers who simply 
regarded themselves as guardians of an independent sovereign Sudan, 
not influenced by anyone outside the army, inside or outside the coun- 
try. Nimeiri wanted to appease all of these currents within the Sudanese 
army who had supported his successful military coup. That was already 
a tall order. There may have been some communist-leaning army offic- 
ers too, but communism was not something anyone wanted to promote 
within the Sudanese political establishment, including the army. So any 
communists in the military who wanted to progress had to keep their 
heads down. 

However, one of the early challenges to Nimeiri’s power and author- 
ity came from the few communist-leaning army officers whom he had 
included in the leadership of the May 1969 military coup. Nimeiri was 
challenged inside his ruling military council by three officers said to be 
members of the Sudan Communist Party: Lieutenant Colonel Hashim 
al-Atta, Colonel Babekir al-Nur and Lieutenant Colonel Faroug Amin 
Alla. These three Communist members of Nimeiri’s ruling military 
council had deposed Nimeiri briefly in November 1971. They set up a 
ruling council under Colonel Nur, but when the rest of the army real- 
ised that it was blatantly Communist it was overthrown within three 
days and Nimeiri was returned to power. The Communists’ attempt 
to take over the country in a military coup became part of the power 
struggle within the ruling hierarchy. It had become clear that the main 
political supporters of the Nimeiri regime inside the country were 
the Communists. Members of the Communist Party of Sudan, led by 
Advocate Joseph Ukel Garang, a South Sudanese lawyer, were able to 
ensure that Nimeiri had to carry out a communist agenda. A group 
of pan-Arab civilian politicians, the so-called Nasserites — followers of 
the Egyptian revolutionary leader Gamal Abdel Nasser — also had some 
influence with Nimeiri. Nimeiri himself was a Nasserite army officer. 
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He wanted a Nasser type of leadership for Sudan. But by that time, in 
the early days of the coup, Nimeiri had no real muscle with which to 
force his way. He had to play for time. The communists knew they 
had no time and had to press for the implementation of their political 
agenda. Ukel Garang was then the most influential Communist Party 
member in the Nimeiri regime. As far as South Sudan was concerned, 
most South Sudanese members of the public knew of Ukel Garang’s 
influence and did not much appreciate it, making the political South 
initially reluctant to embrace the Nimeiri regime. 

Ukel Garang had become the minister for Southern Sudan affairs in 
the government after Nimeiri seized power in May. He had rallied the 
support of the South when he persuaded Nimeiri to declare, on 9 June 
1969, barely two weeks after taking power, that he would end the civil 
conflict in the South through a political agreement. 

In November 1971, Ukel Garang was exposed by the Hashim al-Atta 
attempt to depose Nimeiri. It is said that the success of Nimeiri’s counter- 
coup against the communists in 1971 was thanks to a group of young 
South Sudanese army officers and non-commissioned officers, who fought 
their way from the Gordon Tree army base (Shajarah) in Khartoum to the 
Presidential Palace in central Khartoum and freed Nimeiri. 

Nimeiri’s reaction to three days of imprisonment was vicious and 
ruthless. He set up summary military tribunals, said by many to have 
been only execution trials. The communist coup leaders - Hashim 
al-Atta, Babekir al-Nur and Faroug Amin Alla - were all executed. 
The last two had not even been in the country when the communist 
coup occurred - they had been in London, England. Their British 
Airways commercial flight, which was taking them from London 
to Khartoum to take power, was forced down in Tripoli by Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi while it was flying over Libyan air space. The two 
coup leaders were arrested by Gaddafi and handed over to Nimeiri in 
Khartoum. Nimeiri immediately executed them. Even the leader of 
the Communist Party of Sudan, Abdel Khaliq Mahgoub, a man whose 
role in the communist coup against Nimeiri many people contest, was 
executed on Nimeiri’s return to power after three days of detention by 
the communists. 

After dealing with the communists, Nimeiri felt he had cleared the 
political deck and needed to move forward quickly with his own polit- 
ical agenda. He appointed Abel Alier Wal Kuai as minister for Southern 
Sudan affairs and as the new man in charge of his regime’s South 
Sudan policy. Alier wasted no time. By the end of 1971, Khartoum’s 
agenda for negotiations with the South was on the table. By the end 
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of February 1972, the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement document was 
in front of President Nimeiri. At the beginning of March 1972, the 
Addis Ababa Peace Agreement between Nimeiri and South Sudan was 
signed. Alier, the man who led Nimeiri’s team of negotiators to Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, was rewarded by being appointed vice president of 
the Republic of Sudan, albeit a second vice president and not the 
first vice president. Even Nimeiri, a man South Sudanese had initially 
come to love for giving them peace and regional autonomy, could not 
bring a South Sudanese - Alier — that close to the top of the leadership 
of Sudan. 

Alier endured the humiliation of being bypassed in the many appoint- 
ments of first vice presidents during the Nimeiri regime — four times to 
be exact. Mohamed al-Baghir Ahmed, who was minister of interior and 
was in Alier’s Sudan government delegation to the negotiations with 
the South at Addis Ababa, became the first vice president of the republic 
after the peace was agreed upon at Addis Ababa. Baghir was replaced as 
first vice president by Major Abu Gassim Mohamed Ibrahim, one of the 
members of Nimeiri’s ruling military council when he seized power in 
May 1969. Abu Gassim was replaced by General Abdel Magid Hamid 
Khalil, who was also Nimeiri’s minister of defence. Khalil was replaced 
by General Omer Mohamed al-Tayeb, who also became Nimeiri’s chief 
of national security. 

To justify all these bypasses of Alier in the appointment of first vice 
president, Nimeiri told him it had been demanded by the Sudanese 
national army. In other words, the Sudanese national army did not want 
a South Sudanese - Alier or any other South Sudanese — to become first 
vice president of the Republic of Sudan, because that South Sudanese 
might then become president of the Republic of Sudan through some 
accident, if anything happened to the president. So, South Sudan had to 
contend with the number three spot for the entire 16 years of Nimeiri’s 
rule, even though everyone in the country knew that Nimeiri had bought 
himself the ten years from 1972 to 1983 with the peace agreement signed 
with the South. This was also an important political message to the 
South, that as long as South Sudan remained part of a united Sudan, a 
South Sudanese had no chance of becoming head of the Sudanese state. 

Colonel John Garang changed all that when he successfully negoti- 
ated for himself the position of the first vice president of the republic 
under the CPA of 2005. South Sudanese can debate as much as they 
want, whether or not it was enough for the South to get the number 
two place in the republic in order to have peace, but this was definitely 
a huge leap forwards, considering it was an interim arrangement. The 
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South is now an independent state, thanks to Colonel John Garang de 
Mabior, who included self-determination for South Sudan in CPA. 
After weathering all the challenges against him in the North, thanks 
to the support he received from the South for signing the Addis Ababa 
Peace Agreement, Nimeiri began to behave towards South Sudan as if 
he was beyond reproach. Then came the discovery of oil in the South. 
This was definitely an economic bonanza for a region that was starved 
of everything by its Northern Sudanese rulers. Influenced by the people 
around him, who had axes to grind with the South, particularly his 
minister of oil at the time, Nimeiri began to behave very unreasonably 
towards the South. He would not discuss any share of the revenue from 
the oil in the South, let alone shared ownership of that oil with the 
South. Oil now became a major point of conflict between Nimeiri and 
the South. Nimeiri saw his chance to bring the South to book and under 
his control. He was even prepared to abrogate the entire Addis Ababa 
Peace Agreement if necessary. All the institutions of the South under 
the 1972 Addis Ababa autonomy agreement, which was by now part of 
the constitution, were dissolved. Alier was dismissed as vice president 
and replaced with Joseph Lagu, who by then had become pusillanimous 
with Nimeiri. To add salt to the wound, Alier was appointed as a minis- 
ter in the central government. It was up to Alier to accept or refuse. For 
all I know, Nimeiri may have thought that Alier would not take the job, 
and that would have been the end of Alier’s relationship with Nimeiri. 
However, Alier did take the job and Nimeiri became stuck at this point. 
Having signed the reconciliation with his Northern opponents of 
the opposition National Front, Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi and Hassan Abdallah 
al-Turabi, Nimeiri seemed to think he had no one else in the country 
to challenge him. Within a year of dissolving the autonomy of South 
Sudan and thus triggering the war with the South, Nimeiri was over- 
thrown in a popular uprising in Khartoum in April 1985. The North had 
squared the circle on itself again, by their treatment of South Sudan. 
Nimeiri’s minister of defence, Field Marshal Abdel Rahman Swar 
al-Dahab, took over as head of the new ruling military council in April 
1985 when Nimeiri was overthrown. If General Dahab had taken the 
bold leadership decision of restoring the full regional autonomy of 
South Sudan guaranteed under the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement, 
he might have restored some peace to Sudan. But General Dahab did 
not, because obviously the entire North was united in wanting to end 
the autonomy of the South. 
As Mahdi’s second government was nearing the time for new elections, 
which would have taken place by June 1990, Brigadier General Omer 
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Hassan Ahmed al-Bashir seized power in the country’s third military coup 
on 30 June 1989. It soon became clear that Bashir was in fact a front- 
man for Hassan Abdalla al-Turabi’s NIF party. For the first few weeks, the 
NIF went into an elaborate charade, including Turabi running the new 
regime system while masquerading as a prisoner of the new regime in 
Khartoum’s central prison of Kobar. When the NIF realised it was deceiv- 
ing no one, Turabi was released and became the strongman of the regime. 
The Islamic regime announced a double policy of the pursuit of winning 
an outright military victory in the war in South Sudan and imposing a 
draconian Islamic fundamentalist system of government in the country. 
This task proved too much even for Turabi, someone who believed that 
no one else on earth was cleverer than him. 

Turabi’s new regime tried everything possible, from detaining oppo- 
nents in ghost houses, where political opponents were tortured and 
lynched in Khartoum, to sending tens of thousands of young conscripts 
to the battlefield of South Sudan to fight an Islamic war. All of that 
proved too much for the NIF regime. General al-Bashir had, in the end, 
to send his first vice president, Ali Osman Mohamed Taha, to Kenya for 
an entire year to negotiate peace with the South. 

Before peace could come to Sudan, however, the ruling NIF split into 
two factions, with Turabi losing out and becoming the most strident 
opposition spokesman against the regime he had personally concocted. 

For an interim period of six long and difficult years, al-Bashir and his 
now second vice president, Taha, pursued a very difficult peace agree- 
ment they had signed with the South. Taha had to become second vice 
president because the first vice president had to go to the South under 
that peace agreement. The agreement, called the Comprehensive Peace 
Agreement (CPA), had provided for self-determination for the South. 

The referendum for the exercise of self-determination by the South 
was conducted in January 2011 and the South voted overwhelmingly 
to break with the North. Ninety-eight per cent of the people of South 
Sudan voted for their own separate state. 

On 9 July 2011, the new Republic of South Sudan was born. But, because 
the two parties to the CPA did not use the six-year interim period well, 
relations between the two countries — the Republic of Sudan, which now 
consists only of Northern Sudan, and the Republic of South Sudan, which 
is the newly formed country after the split - were at rock bottom. Many 
issues between them remained unresolved, Sudan having spent 50 of its 
60 years as a single country in a state of civil war. It is hard to predict in 
this work that peace and not war will prevail between the two states bear- 
ing the same name - Sudan. 
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South Sudan: The Beginning 
of the Struggle for Political 
Emancipation, 1947-2004 


The current government of the newly independent South Sudan has 
extended the date of the political struggle of the people of South Sudan 
to the beginning of the 19th century. The political slogans of the gov- 
ernment in Juba say that the struggle of the people of South Sudan dates 
back to the 1820s.! It is known that in the Turko-Egypt period in Sudan 
the people of South Sudan, of disparate ethnicities, were struggling 
against foreign occupation of their lands and against slavery, without 
politics playing any role. Political struggle is possible only by those who 
know what they want politically, and there were no educated South 
Sudanese at that time. Egypt and Britain, the colonial powers in Sudan, 
were not concerned with educating the South Sudanese. The British 
wielded the majority of colonial authority over the entire country, while 
Egypt was happy to play a secondary colonial role as long as Britain fully 
recognised that its public colonial civil servants in Sudan were agents 
of both Britain and Egypt. Egypt’s long-standing interest in Sudan was 
always the waters of the Nile. It remains a fact of life for Egypt that 
without the Nile waters there is no Egypt. 

Britain’s extensive colonial interests in the Near East were clear. Even 
if Egypt shared these interests with Britain, the former’s intellectual and 
technological abilities did not match those of Britain. As a matter of 
geopolitical prudence and tact, therefore, Egypt conceded the number- 
one position over Sudan to Britain. From 1898 the country became 
known as Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

At that time Britain had only recently abolished slavery at home, and 
it turned its attention to ending this social ill in Sudan as well. Northern 
Sudanese Arabs had no qualms about enslaving South Sudanese. Keeping 
slaves was not of much economic value to Northern Sudan, because 
it had not developed the types of farms and industries for which the 
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American slave-holders, for instance, needed African slaves. Rather, the 
South Sudanese represented a valuable commodity in the Arab slave 
trade, where they were sold to Egypt and to the Arab Gulf. 

The abolition of slavery was one of the most successful British poli- 
cies in Sudan, but it represents the most divisive period in the history of 
Sudan as well. Most educated Northern Sudanese refuse to acknowledge 
that it required a difficult and protracted effort by the British to finally 
bring slavery to an end in South Sudan. In 1929 the British colonial 
authority enacted the ‘Closed District Ordinance’ to prohibit Northern 
Sudanese traders travelling to South Sudan, because it was difficult 
to know which of the traders were slavers.? Northern Sudanese elites 
interpret this policy as aimed at preventing political and social contact 
between the North and the South - a ‘divide-and-rule colonial policy’. 
It is interesting to note that Northern Sudanese never really talk about 
slavery in Sudan. Did it exist or did it not? And if it existed, who was 
enslaving whom? This is despite the fact that there is an entrenched joke 
amongst Northern Sudanese according to which all South Sudanese and 
black Africans are referred to as slaves. 

Prior to 1947 no political contact occurred between the South and the 
North. In June of that year the British colonial civil secretary, Sir James 
Robertson, called the Juba Conference to inform the South Sudanese rep- 
resentatives — selected by the British, not by the South Sudanese them- 
selves — that he had decided that South Sudan would now become part 
of Northern Sudan.* Indeed, Robertson came to Juba accompanied by 
well-educated, sweet-talking Northern Sudanese intellectuals selected 
by the British for the purpose of reassuring the uneducated tribal chiefs 
of South Sudan that they would be in the very safe hands of their 
Northern Sudanese ‘brothers’. Nevertheless, the South Sudanese chiefs 
who attended the 1947 Juba Conference did not miss the point. Chief 
Lolik of the Nyanguara tribe of Eastern Equatoria, one of the most vocal 
of the chiefs attending the conference, told me in a private conversa- 
tion in Juba in 1966, in the presence of his late son, Pacifico Lolik, that 
it was clear to the attendees that the British had decided to hand them 
over to new masters — the Northern Sudanese Arabs. ‘Southerners at the 
Juba Conference were unanimous in their rejection of the British move 
on the first day of the conference’, Chief Lolik told me. ‘The second day 
was different’, he went on. ‘The second day followed the night. Many 
things happened at night.’ 

In 1948, the British nominated a legislative assembly in Khartoum, 
representing the North and the South. Most of the educated South 
Sudanese who participated in the 1947 Juba Conference were appointed 
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by the British to the new National Assembly in Khartoum. It was dif- 
ficult not to infer that such appointments were in fact rewards for 
support of the British position at the Juba Conference a year earlier. 
In that sense, the South Sudanese appointed to the National Assembly 
benefited from unity with the North. 

As with any political step gone wrong, it is difficult to avoid blame 
and counter-blame. However, a careful reading of the minutes of the 
1947 Juba Conference makes clear that the decisions reached there 
had been originally decided upon by the Colonial Civil Secretary 
prior to convening it. Robertson’s own memoirs clearly support this 
interpretation.* 


The South and the British 


Having decided that the South was not capable of ruling itself, Britain 
had other options besides annexing South Sudan to Northern Sudan; 
for instance, annexation to one of its two East African territories, Kenya 
or Uganda. Those with a low opinion of South Sudanese say the British 
thought they would have a destabilising effect on the countries of 
East Africa and so decided to annex South Sudan to Northern Sudan, 
which was thought to be more capable of managing the unruly South 
Sudanese native peoples than were the East Africans. The paradox is 
that the Northern Sudanese never believed it was as a result of British 
vengeance against the South that South Sudan had to toil for so long 
under Northern Sudan’s misrule. With no empirical justification, the 
Northern Sudanese believe that South Sudan and Northern Sudan 
were always one country and that the British broke it apart. Whatever 
the justification for ‘one Sudan’, clearly it did not work. The country 
finally broke up on 9 July 2011 after a long and costly liberation strug- 
gle by the South. 

The failure of the Sudanese colonial experiment over South Sudan 
rests entirely with Northern Sudan. It is unbelievable that the British 
should have judged Northern Sudan capable of managing itself 
and South Sudan not. Many people in Northern Sudan believe that 
the South Sudanese struggled so hard against the North due to racist 
hatred for the Northern Arabs and a refusal to share a country with them. 
If in fact there was hatred for the Arabs among the South Sudanese, it 
arose as a result of their treatment by the Northern Sudanese, who are 
passionate about being Arabs and Muslims. While there is absolutely 
nothing wrong with such feelings, they believed they could impose these 
foreign values on the South by force, rather than through persuasion. 
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In deciding to annex the South to Northern Sudan, the British also 
believed that South Sudan could not survive on its own. While the 
South voted to become independent, it remains to be seen whether it 
will manage to survive given the glaring failure of leadership confront- 
ing it at the present time. But it was not conceivable, given the terrible 
mistreatment it endured from Northern Sudan, that the South would 
vote to remain part of the same country as the North. 

Even the British, who put the two Sudans together as one country 
in the mid-1940s, were forced in the end to acknowledge that the ‘one 
Sudan’ project was unsustainable. Thus Britain came to support the 
right of the people of South Sudan to self-determination. Like most 
people around the world, the British may be unconvinced as yet that 
South Sudan will survive as a state, given the current blatant failures of 
governance in South Sudan. But at least the British have accepted that 
Northern Sudan did not manage the South well at all. 

I had the opportunity to become acquainted with Sir James Robertson 
following his retirement to Oxford, in the United Kingdom. During our 
very friendly conversations he expressed deep regret for the human suf- 
fering resulting from events taking place between Northern Sudan and 
South Sudan, but he was not convinced that the South and the North 
of Sudan could not still be kept together as one country. 

I first met Robertson at a state dinner at 10 Downing Street in London, 
the residence of the British prime minister, in 1974. President Jaafar 
Mohamed Nimeiri, who had signed the 1972 peace agreement with the 
South and brought me into his cabinet in Khartoum as minister of cul- 
ture and information, was on a state visit to the United Kingdom, and 
I was part of his official entourage. During a state dinner in honour of 
President Nimeiri hosted by the then prime minister of Britain, the late 
Edward Heath, I was seated to the right of Robertson and we engaged 
in a light-hearted conversation about the colonial past of Sudan and his 
personal role in its history. 

Robertson boasts in his memoirs of having alone made Northern 
Sudan and South Sudan into one country.* After Sudan gained inde- 
pendence in 1956, he went on to serve as the last colonial governor- 
general of Nigeria, where he is credited with building the federation 
that exists amongst the various regions. In spite of Nigeria’s many 
political problems, federation survives in that country at the time of 
writing. When I asked him why he had not created a similar federation 
in Sudan, and whether it might not have spared the country the terrible 
bloodshed that ensued, Sir James replied frankly that, throughout his 
long service in Sudan, he never had the opportunity to serve in South 
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Sudan. Prior to our meeting in London in 1974, he had not had a single 
South Sudanese friend. His Northern Sudanese friends, all ‘honourable 
people’ according to him, had assured him that they would look after 
South Sudan. The idea that they would fail to do so was something he 
could never have anticipated. My first conversation with the last colo- 
nial civil secretary of Sudan made it clear that the British at the time 
thought that South Sudan had to be looked after, rather than being pre- 
pared and enabled to look after itself. South Sudanese were considered 
backward tribespeople in need of a caretaker. As political circumstances 
were forcing the British to liquidate their colonial hold on the Sudan, 
that role would have to be transferred to their friends, the Northern 
Sudanese. 

Relations between South Sudan and Northern Sudan had never had 
a blueprint or a point of reference. The British simply handed South 
Sudan over to the Northern Sudanese — a gift, as it were — as part of 
their plan to give power to Northern Sudan to run the two parts of the 
country. Unfortunately the Northern Sudanese were never grateful for 
this British gift. 

At the outbreak of the August 1955 uprising in South Sudan the new 
prime minister of what was to become the state of Sudan, Ismail al-Azhari, 
said, ‘This is a storm in a tea cup.’ But in fact the ‘mutiny’ in the South, 
as the Southern uprising was derogated by the North at the time, was for 
very clear political purposes: the South had been ignored completely in 
the filling of nearly 1,000 jobs that were taken over by the Sudanese from 
the British — not one of these jobs went to a South Sudanese. 

There was never room for reconciliation with the South, as far as 
the political leadership of Northern Sudan was concerned. There were 
other occasions when Northern Sudan might have delivered political 
overtures to South Sudan, not only in terms of material, but also politi- 
cal accommodation. It was becoming increasingly clear to Northern 
Sudan that the South deeply resented the fact that the country was 
moving towards the Arab world. The South resented Arabism as an 
ideology for the country, and they feared forced Islamisation and cul- 
tural assimilation by the Arabs. These fears and doubts were expressed 
by the South Sudanese, who were in need of political reassurance from 
Northern Sudan. 

What did Mr Azhari do? On 1 January 1956, independence day, Prime 
Minister Ismail al-Azhari declared Sudan an Arab country and joined 
the Arab League of Nations. This pronouncement, more than anything 
else, likely entrenched the feeling of resentment and separation among the 
South Sudanese. For the first time, terms like Arabisation and Islamisation 
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became negative slogans with which to rally the people of South Sudan 
to the struggle against the North. Relations between South Sudan and 
Northern Sudan never once became normalised following independence 
in 1956 and the proclamation of Sudan as an Arab country. These ter- 
rible relations, moreover, were exacerbated by human rights atrocities 
in the South. Unfortunately for South Sudan, all the tangible resources 
and means with which to manage the state of Sudan at that time came 
from the North. 

With rebellion and resentment of the rule of Northern Sudan being 
the order of the day in South Sudan, the Northern Sudan political elite 
simply decided there would be no socio-economic activity in South 
Sudan until the resentment was suppressed and effectively subdued by 
force. Efforts by the political leadership of South Sudan to discuss and 
resolve contested issues and to normalise relations between the South 
and the North were simply ignored. 

It is clear that political links between South Sudan and Northern 
Sudan were really only established with the 1947 Juba Conference. 
Contact had occurred intermittently between the ethnic communities 
of the South and the North prior to 1947 but these were limited to 
native administrative contacts. 

In the Cairo discussions of 1952, when the future of a united Sudan 
was discussed and negotiated by the two colonial powers, Britain and 
Egypt, the colonial people of Sudan were only represented in these 
very serious discussions by the Northern Sudanese political elite. South 
Sudanese were excluded in all the political discussions, in spite of the 
1947 Juba Conference. Thus only the views of the North were presented, 
because it was most unlikely that the Northern Sudanese elite negotiat- 
ing with the British and Egyptians over the Sudan cared about the views 
of South Sudanese in these talks. 

By the time of the 1947 Juba Conference, it was public knowledge 
that the civil secretary in Khartoum had requested reports from his 
officials in the South on which to base his decision about the unity of 
South Sudan with Northern Sudan. The majority of these reports were 
negative — the British colonial civil servants serving in South Sudan did 
not want the South to be united with the North. This could explain why 
the civil secretary in Khartoum considered the possibility of annexing 
South Sudan either to Uganda or Kenya, both of which were also British 
colonial territories. But the British changed their minds about attaching 
South Sudan to Uganda or to Kenya, likely due to the preferences of 
Egypt and Northern Sudan. Both Egypt and Northern Sudan were keen 
to extend their control over the Nile River because of their dependence 
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on the Nile waters. Controlling South Sudan would enhance their con- 
trol of the White Nile. 

The White Nile flows through Sudan for nearly 2,000 miles before 
crossing into Egypt from Northern Sudan. Egypt was especially keen not 
to lose control of the flow of the sources of the Nile, and while their 
influence there lasted, the British did not let the Egyptians down on this 
point. Britain therefore surrendered control of South Sudan to Northern 
Sudan to please both Egypt and Northern Sudan and to secure British 
control of the Suez Canal. South Sudan, lacking any voice or influence, 
was powerless to prevent it. This, of course, is now history. 

The Northern Sudanese mismanaged the whole of Sudan, including 
the South, and the British lost control of the Suez Canal to its legiti- 
mate owner, Egypt, in 1956, under Gamal Abdel Nasser. South Sudan 
struggled for most of the next sixty years until it finally gained its 
independence. 

As the Sudanisation of the Sudan civil service took shape and Northern 
Sudan took over full control of the administration of the South from the 
British, political discontent was widespread across South Sudan. After 
1947, when the future independence of Sudan appeared inevitable, the 
British organised and trained a new army for Sudan, the Sudan Defence 
Force. This army was recruited, trained and organised regionally. 

The main army unit of the Sudan Defence Force for South Sudan was 
based in Torit, Eastern Equatoria. This made sense as Torit is strategically 
important in terms of defence. It borders Kenya and Uganda, as well as 
Ethiopia in the northeast. Soldiers of the Sudan Defence Force were a 
source of pride and happiness for the people of the South, wherever they 
were stationed in South Sudan. They were tough and very disciplined. 

As the date for the independence of Sudan was being debated, it 
appears that the Northern Sudanese political elite, who had taken 
total control of the state political and administrative machine from 
the British, were beginning to worry about what to do with the Sudan 
Defence Force unit at Torit, who they feared might disrupt the plans 
for independence by mutinying. The South Sudanese soldiers were 
unhappy that, in the process of Sudanisation of the military, the British 
commander of the Torit unit had been replaced by a Northern Sudanese. 
Had it been a fair Sudanisation process, one of their own South Sudanese 
officers should have been promoted to unit commander. The North 
took note of the discontent in Torit and decided to test the waters. The 
decision was made in Khartoum to transfer the Torit unit to Northern 
Sudan, four months before the celebration of independence. In fact, the 
proclamation of the date for the independence of Sudan was made later, 
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on 19 December 1955. So why was the decision taken to transfer this 
South Sudan unit of the national army to Northern Sudan? 

Preparations for the transfer itself were also handled in a very clumsy 
way. The South Sudanese soldiers were to be disarmed and would have 
to travel to Northern Sudan, some 1,000 miles and at least two weeks’ 
journey away, without weapons. Never has an entire military unit ever 
travelled over such a long distance unarmed. Something was fishy. 

On 16 August 1955, four months before the independence of Sudan 
on 1January 1956, the Sudan Defence Force unit at Torit mutinied. At 
least both Northern Sudan and the British colonial powers called it a 
mutiny. For South Sudanese, it was the beginning of their revolution. 
That day in Torit is now a national public holiday in South Sudan. 

The army was ordered from the North to take over the South. The 
dreaded Hagana command, the force from Western Sudan that was 
largely drawn from the people of the Nuba Mountains, were flown by 
air to Juba. They took over Juba town in a matter of hours, making 
Juba Airport their command post. All the schools were closed in the 
South as a result of the Torit uprising. 

My own school, Juba Commercial Secondary School, in the centre 
of Juba town, was taken over by the military. The headmaster of the 
school, Mohamed al-Hassan Fadl al-Sid, had reported to the Ministry 
of Education, South Sudan sector in Juba, that the school was empty 
and all the buildings of the school were now closed. In fact, there was 
no proper closure of Juba Commercial Secondary School at all. There 
were at least 94 of us, all students from Bahr el Ghazal, who were still at 
school. Now that our headmaster had reported to the authorities that 
the school was closed and that there were no students left, we became 
mere imposters in our own school. But, even in time of troubles, which 
these times were in Juba, nature does not withdraw all your luck. 

I was the Juba Commercial Secondary School basketball captain. The 
Assistant Director of Education for South Sudan, Sir al-Khatim al-Khalifa 
and businessman George Haggar used to play basketball at the school 
with us and knew me well personally. This acquaintance proved to be 
the saviour of the 94 of us from Bahr el Ghazal. Not knowing what 
else to do, the students delegated me to go to the headquarters of the 
Ministry of Education in Juba, to see if we could save ourselves. I walked 
to the Ministry of Education from Juba Primary School, at Juba Malakia. 
We had been evicted and transferred from our school in very rapid suc- 
cession: first from our own school to Juba Intermediate School, not too 
far away, then one day later to the Primary School at Juba Malakia. Both 
Juba Commercial and Juba Intermediate schools were then taken over 
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by the Northern Sudanese army. We became mere squatters in Juba, if 
not refugees from our own school. 

It was not such a long walk for me, at my age and in my athletic 
physique, from Malakia to the Ministry of Education headquarters in 
Juba, only some three or four kilometres. But Juba was no longer a 
normal town. The occupation by the Hagana troops from the North 
was clearly evident. Rampant lynching by the Northern troops all 
over Juba had become the order of the day. One could only move for 
extremely important reasons and at one’s own risk. I took that risk 
because I carried on my shoulders the responsibility for 93 students 
who had voted me their representative. I did not think twice before 
heading out to the Ministry of Education on foot. The only thing 
on my mind, really, was whether or not I would find Khalifa. Most 
Northern Sudanese were being evacuated to the North as the distur- 
bances from Torit were now being transformed into a Northern Sudan 
military occupation of South Sudan. 

I was lucky - or, should I say, the 94 students of Juba Commercial 
Secondary School from Bahr el Ghazal were lucky! As I climbed the 
stairs of the Ministry of Education building in Juba, to try to meet the 
Assistant Director of Education, by chance I met one of my former 
teachers at the Juba Commercial Secondary School, Hassanien Abdel 
Hadi, who only recently had been transferred to the education head- 
quarters in Juba. He was very surprised to see me, knowing very well that 
I came from Bahr el Ghazal and that I should already have gone home, 
since the school had been closed several weeks earlier. Fortunately, or 
perhaps unfortunately, my headmaster, Mohamed al-Hassan Fadl al-Sid, 
had already left for Northern Sudan. There was no knowing how this 
headmaster would have reacted to my saying that the school had not 
transported us to Bahr el Ghazal. And if he had contradicted my story 
and the Assistant Director of Education had believed him, what would 
have been the fate of the 94 students of Juba Commercial Secondary 
School from Bahr el Ghazal? 

Uztaz Hassanien Abdel Hadi took me by the hand and we walked 
straight to the office of the Assistant Director of Education, bypassing 
the secretaries. Khalifa was very surprised that I was still in Juba as well, 
but he did not hesitate to believe my story. He merely wondered why 
our headmaster should have behaved the way he did. It took some time 
for the officials of the Ministry of Education and myself to decide how 
to solve the multiple problems the students were facing, the first being 
a means of transport to Bahr el Ghazal from Juba. We had been moved 
from our school to the Junior Secondary School (Juba Intermediate) one 
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week earlier, and our dormitories had been taken over by the army. 
Twenty-four hours later, at the weekend, we had been moved again 
from the Intermediate School to an abandoned primary school at Juba 
Malakia. The 94 of us endured a long weekend of agony, not sleeping 
for those two or three nights, almost unanimously convinced that the 
Sudanese army had positioned us for a massacre that could be executed 
on any of those nights. We did not discuss it amongst ourselves, but 
each of us simply decided it would be better to die awake. 

There was no way to get to Bahr el Ghazal from Juba by land. I had 
enquired before going to the meeting in the Ministry of Education and 
was told that the river steamer through Jur River from Malakal was oper- 
ating. One could go to Malakal by steamer from Juba and then take the 
steamer to Wau. I had also learned that it was still possible to get down 
at Shambe, the only Nile River port for Bahr el Ghazal, from which we 
could then travel to Yirol and to the rest of Bahr el Ghazal by land. What 
was not certain, however, because this was now the month of September, 
in the middle of the rainy season, was if the road between Yirol and 
Shambe was still open. This is the type of road that is often closed dur- 
ing the rainy season. My role at this point was to gather information 
about the various alternatives to discuss with the students when I got 
back to them. I did not tell the authorities of the Ministry of Education 
all the information I had gathered, lest they chose the easiest option 
regardless of whether it was operational. For instance, if I told them 
that the road between Shambe and Yirol was still open and they gave us 
steamer tickets only up to Shambe, what would we do if we arrived there 
and found that we needed to proceed up to Malakal but had no tickets 
for this sector, and none from Malakal to Wau by Jur River? 

Sir al-Khatim al-Khalifa proved extremely sympathetic to the students’ 
plight. I was issued with river travel tickets for each of the 94 students 
from Juba to Malakal and from Malakal to Wau, on the Jur River 
steamer service. I was also issued with pocket expenses for each of the 
boys while travelling. We were now faced with the problem of feeding 
everyone while we remained in Juba, waiting for the steamer to arrive 
from the North. The Assistant Director of Education decided we should 
receive our rations from our school’s dry rations in the school stores, but 
they had been taken over by the military as well. They were now army 
stores. The Assistant Director thus decided it was necessary to talk to 
the commander of the army. The three of us — Khalifa, Uztaz Hassanien 
Abdel Hadi and myself — drove in Khalifa’s car to Juba Airport to talk to 
Colonel Tahir Abdel Rahman al-Magboul, the commander of the army 
occupying Juba. 
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Magboul was persuaded, as the ranking government authority in 
Juba, to take some responsibility for the 94 students from Bahr el 
Ghazal. He took over the roll call of the students in the manner of a mil- 
itary parade. He called in one of his senior non-commissioned officers, 
a sergeant major, and instructed him to meet me at Juba Commercial 
Secondary School’s dry rations store at 9.00 every morning and give me 
that day’s rations for the 94 students. Magboul then turned to me in 
fury and told me that I must present the roll call to the sergeant major 
every morning: ‘If that list is short or more by one name, then that is it. 
There will be no rations to the students from that day forth.’ The colo- 
nel then turned again to Khalifa and said: ‘How do I know that these 
boys have not already become new recruits of the rebellious force I am 
here to fight?’ The Assistant Director of Education simply replied that 
he knew the students and that they were not rebels. 

I returned to the students at Juba Malakia in a somewhat victorious 
mood. All 93 had remained at the school, not daring to leave, and all 
wanted to know what I had arranged. Having explained the entire pro- 
cess to them, a debate ensued. How do we know that we will arrive in 
Malakal? What if they kill us all in the steamer and dump our bodies 
into the Nile? And so on. My answer was straightforward and simple: 
‘Each one of you have a ticket of his own here. You also have money for 
feeding on the way. Here they are. Take them or leave them. As for me, 
I am going to the steamer tomorrow and leaving.’ It so happened that 
there was a steamer docked at Juba harbour, scheduled to leave two days 
later. To give some light or hope to the students, I told them that the 
Shambe-Yirol road was still operational and that I would definitely get 
off at Shambe, to travel to Yirol on land. One of the students asked, what 
if that road is not operating? I told them that I was prepared to walk to 
Yirol from Shambe, rather than go all the way to Malakal. The distance 
between Shambe and Yirol is, after all, only 45 miles. I was sure I could 
walk it. This new idea, the possibility of walking to Yirol from Shambe, 
seemed to help many of the doubters make up their minds. We all 
walked to the riverside the following afternoon, to board the steamer for 
Malakal via Shambe. All 94 of us travelled. Only a day later, we arrived 
at Shambe, to an extremely pleasant surprise. The road between Shambe 
and Yirol was not only operational, there was in fact a commercial lorry 
at Shambe, preparing to leave for Yirol. 

The 94 students all disembarked from the steamer at Shambe. There 
was a small hitch, as the steamer to Malakal had a unit of military 
personnel guarding it. As we disembarked at Shambe, the commander 
of the military unit, a non-commissioned officer, came to question us. 
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He apparently had been informed at Juba that we were going all the 
way to Malakal from Juba and that he should look after us. With our 
steamer tickets from Malakal to Wau, it was not too difficult to per- 
suade him that we were, after all, going to Bahr el Ghazal and not to 
Upper Nile. He therefore let us disembark. 


First Encounter with Clement Mboro 


Clement Mboro was the district commissioner of Yirol. The commercial 
lorry that was preparing to leave Shambe for Yirol had been hired by 
Yirol district to transport dura (sorghum) from Shambe. Primitive as 
telecommunications were at that time, the British colonial administration 
had installed a well-functioning system of telephone communication 
that operated between the Nile river port and the district headquarters 
at Yirol. The district commissioner apparently kept the apparatus with 
him at all times, whether at the office or at home. 

This old telephone system had to be pumped with air, like a bicycle 
tyre, before it could communicate. When we arrived at Shambe late in 
the evening, I turned the telephone, to pump in the air, and Clement 
Mboro was already on the other end of the line in Yirol. I communi- 
cated our identity to him and told him that the only vehicle available 
at Shambe was the lorry rented by the district. He asked me to call the 
driver of the lorry to the telephone. He instructed the driver to offload 
the grain and take the students instead. 

Some might wonder whether a seven- or ten-ton lorry can safely carry 
94 people, but for us it was more than sufficient. For all I know, and 
given the circumstances we were in, this lorry could have taken many 
more people than us. 

When we arrived at Yirol early the next morning, Mboro was at the 
lorry station to greet us, dressed in his colonial district commissioner’s 
uniform. He instructed the driver to take us to Rumbek and then return. 
Rumbek had a different, more senior district administration than Yirol, 
and it was up to them to deal with our ongoing transport to Wau. But 
we found absolutely no administrator in Rumbek besides the inspector 
of police, Gabriel Tulba Kalamsakid. 

The district commissioner at Rumbek, a Northern Sudanese, had 
left Rumbek at the outbreak of the Torit uprising in August along with 
the chief inspector of police and other Northern Sudanese personnel. 
Gabriel Tulba instructed the lorry driver to proceed with us to Wau. 

When we stopped in Rumbek for two hours, to get food provisions for 
the remainder of our journey, we had our own sad encounter with the 
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effects of the August 1955 disturbances. This was near the end of 
September, more than six weeks after the disturbances had first erupted 
at Torit, in Eastern Equatoria. One of the well-known events of the 1955 
disturbances in South Sudan was the massacre of the Northern Sudanese 
schoolteachers of Rumbek Secondary School, who were killed at Lanya, 
just 40 miles or so west of Juba, while attempting to travel by land to 
Juba. At that time, what had begun as a military uprising in Torit had 
taken on a much wider political dimension as disturbances spread all 
over Equatoria and gradually to the rest of South Sudan. The Northern 
Sudanese teachers from Rumbek Secondary School apparently encoun- 
tered one of the military leaders of the Torit uprising who was travelling 
all over Equatoria, from Torit, via Juba to the Zande land, this rebel com- 
mander killed the teachers and then proceeded west to the Zande land. 

The massacre of the Rumbek Secondary School teachers had an effect 
on the attitude of our own headmaster. Mohamed al-Hassan Fadl al-Sid 
addressed us in the school assembly hall on the evening the bodies of the 
Rumbek teachers arrived in Juba from Lanya. Angry and very agitated, he 
told us this would probably be the last time he would see us. ‘The school 
is closed and you can go home to your parents or to join the rebellion’, 
he told us. ‘We teach you - give you knowledge and you massacre us.’ 

The Northern Sudanese, in Juba at least, were issued with pistols, 
most probably for self-protection. Our headmaster was talking to us 
with his pistol very visibly exposed. I asked him after he had spoken 
whether he had been issued the pistol to protect himself from us! 
I could see that he was extremely embarrassed by the question and one 
could sense that he felt guilty for exposing the pistol to us. 


The Ugly Turn of Sudanese Politics 


The August 1955 Torit disturbances in South Sudan had an irrevocably 
negative effect on the political relationship between South Sudan and 
Northern Sudan, although there were few positive elements in the rela- 
tionship to begin with. The Northern Sudanese political elite sadly had 
interpreted the British annexation of South Sudan to Northern Sudan as 
a handover of a property by one master to the other, with no concurrent 
responsibility. The North wanted to keep the South as a valuable piece 
of real estate but felt no commitment, social or political, to the human 
beings who had been handed over with that real estate. 

The 1947 Juba Conference was followed by the 1948 appointment of 
a national legislative assembly in Khartoum, in which South Sudanese 
shared the parliament with the North for the first time. Weak as the 
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South Sudanese representation to that 1948 assembly may have been, 
it is impossible to imagine that the representatives of the South did not 
ask for a power-sharing agreement with the North or for services for their 
people. They were simply ignored. The long period that followed, during 
which the North rendered no services to the South, may have contrib- 
uted to the North’s belief that the South had nowhere to go, so would 
have to stay with the North. But what about the many armed uprisings 
that the South Sudanese staged against the North? Did these not require 
a political mitigation from the North, in order to assuage the South? 

From 1947, having secured the ownership of South Sudan with the 
help of the British, the Northern Sudanese political elite was prepar- 
ing for its national independence. As far as that elite was concerned, 
the only other body to take care of was Egypt. The Northern Sudanese 
political elite had long caused the Egyptian political establishment, 
from King Farouk to the revolutionary Gamal Abdel Nasser, to believe 
that Sudan would unite with Egypt, to form one country, once Sudan 
became independent from Britain. It is no wonder, then, that Egypt 
gave up its colonial share of the Sudan so easily and quickly, to enhance 
the unity between the two countries. In contrast to South Sudan, which 
had no international backer, Egypt was extremely instrumental in the 
acceleration of education in Northern Sudan. 

From 1948, with the establishment of a united legislative assembly in 
Khartoum for the South and the North, the wheel of independence began 
to turn quickly. By 1954, the British had agreed to put in motion the 
machinery of handing over the administration of Sudan to the Northern 
Sudanese. The first elections for the self-governing parliament of Sudan, 
conducted in October 1953, had been arranged by the British and the 
Egyptians with Northern Sudan at the Cairo consultations in 1952, which 
had no South Sudanese representation. As part of the continuing sham, 
the legislative assembly set up a political committee, under Sheikh Ali 
Abdel Rahman, to tour the South and ask whether the South Sudanese 
population understood what federation really meant, or whether they 
thought it was merely the colonial British trying to mislead ‘the half- 
educated’ South Sudanese against the North. This committee toured 
the South and held meetings in the town halls of South Sudan. It never 
issued a public report on its findings. 


Northern Occupation of South Sudan 


By December 1955, the Northern Sudanese occupation of South Sudan 
was complete. In only four months, the North had taken over full public 
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control of South Sudan. All the district commissioners of South Sudan 
were Northern Sudanese, as were the governors of the three provinces 
of South Sudan: Bahr el Ghazal, Equatoria and Upper Nile. Traditional 
communication between the local administrators and the native popula- 
tion, which the British administrators had perfected so well, ceased to 
exist. The local Northern Sudanese trader class, known in South Sudan 
as the ‘Jallaba’, had become the most influential advisers to the Northern 
Sudanese administration of South Sudan. The Northern Sudanese admin- 
istrators became part of the Jallaba community all over South Sudan. 
Being half-educated, almost illiterate, the Jallaba had no tangible advice 
to give to the administrators beyond advising them to repress the South. 
By the end of 1954, only eight months before the August 1955 Torit 
uprising, political discontent with the North was rife across South Sudan. 
The December 1953 self-governing parliamentary elections had resulted 
in the National Unionist Party of Ismail al-Azhari winning the majority, 
and Azhari became the founding prime minister of Sudan. Azhari had set 
up the Sudanisation Commission, charged with taking over the public 
administrative posts from the British. The Northern Sudanese, therefore, 
took over the South from the British. 

Politics between the South and the North naturally became increas- 
ingly tense after the 1955 Torit uprising. In Aweil, District Commissioner 
Abdel Raziq Abdel Aziz ordered the Northern Sudanese merchants there 
not to involve themselves in the politics of South Sudan. He sentenced 
one Northern Sudanese merchant, Sabit Ibrahim (Tawil) Ahmed, to 
seven days in prison because he had dared to address a public politi- 
cal rally in Aweil town on behalf of the NUP. In those early days in 
South Sudan, the Northern Sudanese merchant class not only proved 
powerful, but were extremely divisive and were very much behind the 
Northern repression in the South. Being so ignorant as a class, the mer- 
chants never thought to communicate with, let alone try to persuade, 
the South. They merely advised repression — sometimes telling the 
Northern Sudanese administrators that repression of the natives was the 
only way the British had been able to pacify South Sudan. Southerners 
simply withdrew from any communication with Northern Sudanese 
administrators in the South and contact between the two totally ceased. 
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Northern Sudan and South Sudan: 
Denying the South Autonomy Led 
to Independence, 1947-2011 


It took South Sudan 64 years of struggle, from 1947 to 2011, to break 
away because the North had convinced itself that it could marginalise 
South Sudan with impunity. They believed South Sudan’s only recourse 
was armed rebellion, which the North could put down at any time. In 
any event, the rulers of Sudan from the North thought the South would 
stay no matter how badly they were treated. This kind of mentality led 
the North to believe that the August 1955 uprising amongst the South 
Sudanese army officers and men of the British colonial Sudan Defence 
Force in Torit could be put down without any political accommodation. 
Indeed, because the North had merely promised the South federation 
on 19 December 1955 in order to win independence from the British 
on 1 January 1956, the disturbances in South Sudan had already cooled 
down. The North thought the South could easily be deceived. The 
North never realised that the South was only waiting for the North to 
fail to fulfil the promise of federation before taking other steps. 

By 1962, the South Sudan armed resistance movement had become 
fully organised into a fighting guerrilla army. Its military contingents 
were regional, or at least provincial. Each of the three provinces of 
South Sudan - Bahr el Ghazal, Equatoria and Upper Nile — had their 
own provincial commands, although the joint commander of the forces 
was based and headquartered in Equatoria. Each province was also 
divided into district or local units, to facilitate the securing of logistics 
for the movement from the local population. 

Unlike the later Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM), the 
Anya-Nya movement had no international or regional support until 
much later in its 17-year struggle for the political cause of South Sudan. 
Khartoum had a great deal of influence with the governments of the 
neighbouring countries. If Khartoum detected the presence of a South 
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Sudanese rebel leader in any of the neighbouring African countries and 
requested that he be handed over, it would most likely be done. The 
game was always to avoid Khartoum causing havoc for its African 
neighbours. 

The Anya-Nya movement also differed from both the SPLM and the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) in having a seemingly straight- 
forward political structure: the civilian leadership was responsible for 
the liberation policy and for decision-making. The military was under 
the civilian authority. This approach likely accounts for the smoother, 
more accommodating relationships between the civilian population 
of South Sudan and their armed liberation army, the Anya-Nya. Much 
depended on the support of the local community. While the Anya-Nya 
had occasional problems with the civilian population, there were no 
conflicts comparable to those witnessed during the 1983-2005 move- 
ment. In very regular contact with the educated population of South 
Sudan, the Anya-Nya army enjoyed widespread popular support. The 
society of South Sudan at the time was much poorer and was much 
depressed, but it managed to support its guerilla army in the 17-year- 
long first phase of the armed struggle of South Sudan, which ended with 
the signing of the first peace agreement with Khartoum in March 1972. 

In the period following independence, as the Abboud military dicta- 
torship implemented its Arab-Islamic agenda across South Sudan, the 
Anya-Nya movement began to make an impact. With the South Sudan 
civil service now totally removed from the South and transferred to the 
North, it was the military leadership of the Anya-Nya movement that 
carried the political banner inside South Sudan. 

Salary-earning South Sudanese evolved a system of monthly subscrip- 
tions to support their movement. The system worked well, although it 
is difficult to assess how long the funds collected in this way could 
have sustained the movement. Up to a point, even though the salary 
scale of the South Sudanese in the civil service was now the same as 
that of the Northerners, transferring South Sudanese government offi- 
cials to Northern Sudan rendered the former destitute, whatever their 
salary scale. 

In Northern Sudan, there was no government housing for the vast major- 
ity of South Sudanese. Residential rents anywhere in Northern Sudan were 
nearly equal to the entire monthly salary of an average South Sudanese 
government employee. It was truly a destitute living, which those who 
decided to transfer the South Sudanese to the North seemed to have care- 
fully calculated and they were enjoying the plight and the hardship of the 
South Sudanese employees. In spite of the hardship, the South Sudanese 
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continued to meet their obligations to their liberation movement, the 
Anya-Nya, by continuing to pay their monthly contributions to the cause. 

One of the first and most remarkable success stories of the politi- 
cal leadership of the Anya-Nya liberation movement was the book 
authored by its two leaders, Joseph Oduho and William Deng Nhial,1 
that set out in clear and very readable sequence the cause of the people 
of South Sudan. Sadly, the unity did not last long. The two authors, 
Oduho from Equatoria and Deng from Bahr el Ghazal, made sure that 
the unity within the movement did not last. 

Because the South Sudan struggle first erupted in Equatoria, some of 
the leaders who were from that region did not want the political lead- 
ership of the Anya-Nya to leave Equatoria. Elections to the Anya-Nya 
political leadership did not occur regularly, but whenever they were 
held the Equatorians saw to it that the political leadership stayed in 
Equatoria. There was nothing really unusual about this as long as the 
procedure was legitimate, regular and respected by all members of the 
organisation. 

The political leaders of the Anya-Nya movement who were not from 
Equatoria did not accept this process of choosing the political leader- 
ship because they did not consider it legitimate. The Anya-Nya political 
movement, like the SPLM/A in later years, experienced frequent splits, 
the most serious of which occurred much later, when Khartoum had 
begun to advance political overtures towards resolving the conflict 
through political negotiations, rather than through war. 

In 1962, the Abboud regime began the suppression of political dis- 
sent in Northern Sudan in earnest. The regime had rounded up the 
well-known political elite of Khartoum and sent them to prison in the 
remote, desolate and very cold South Sudanese town of Nagoshot, in 
Eastern Equatoria. In doing so, the regime established some connec- 
tion between the political establishment in Khartoum and the political 
cause of South Sudan. Among those sent to detention in Nagoshot in 
South Sudan were such Northern Sudanese political luminaries as Ismail 
al-Azhari, the first prime minister of Sudan, and Mohamed Ahmed 
Mahgoub, the first Sudanese leader of the opposition of the first par- 
liament of Sudan. Azhari and Mahgoub raised the independence flag 
of Sudan on 1 January 1956 and became national legends by that act 
alone. Also among those sent to Nagoshot was Mubarak Zaroug, the first 
foreign minister of Sudan. 

In South Sudan, in addition to the bloody repression of the educated 
population, the transfer of South Sudanese government employees 
to Northern Sudan, and the lynching and imprisoning of others, the 
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regime also decided to move against the Christian churches of South 
Sudan. The Christian missionaries were accused of supporting the 
armed rebellion in South Sudan and supplying the Anya-Nya gueril- 
las with arms and other military supplies. The regime did not pre- 
sent any evidence for its accusations against the Christian churches 
to anyone. 

In early 1964, the Abboud military regime expelled all foreign Christian 
missionaries from the South and ordered all Christian churches closed in 
the process. The political situation was especially tense in certain parts 
of Equatoria, for instance, which had a very reckless Northern Sudanese 
governor, Ali Baldo, and district administrators, including Mohamed Abbas 
Fagiri, district commissioner of Maridi. Fagiri had arrested the elected 
South Sudanese member of parliament, Ezbon Mundiri, sent him to the 
native Chiefs Court, and had him sentenced to 20 years in prison with 
hard labour for campaigning for federation during the 1957 general elec- 
tions. Christian churches were converted into Islamic mosques. There 
were no human rights movements or human rights activists at that time. 
The regime could commit whatever crimes it dared against the civilian 
Christian population of South Sudan without suffering any international 
repercussions. But to expel the Christian missionaries was entirely another 
matter. 

The Catholic missionaries of South Sudan, arguably the most organ- 
ised group of Christians expelled from South Sudan, quickly published 
a book, The Black Book,? in which they related the ordeal they faced at 
the time of their expulsion. Missionaries who had dedicated their entire 
lives to South Sudan, many of whom had reached old age in Sudan, 
were asked to leave the country within hours and take nothing with 
them other than the clothes they were wearing. Public educators, like 
Reverend Father Nebel and Father Santandrea, two priests who invented 
alphabet characters for writing the Dinka language and the Ndogo lan- 
guage of the entire Ferit ethnicity of western Bahr el Ghazal and who 
were then in their late 80s, were given a matter of hours to leave the 
country. The Black Book drew a tremendous amount of public attention 
to the political cause of South Sudan within days of its publication. It 
inflicted untold political damage, not only on the Abboud regime itself, 
but also on all political relations between the two parts of Sudan, South 
and North. 

In Equatoria, Governor Ali Baldo was busy turning the Christian 
churches into mosques and forcing the South Sudanese tribal chiefs to 
convert to Islam. Overnight, the Anya-Nya civil war in South Sudan 
became a religious war to resist Islam’s persecution of Christianity. 
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It was a publicity nightmare that no rational political system would 
have inflicted on itself, but the Abboud regime did not care about public 
opinion, domestic or international. It was an indication of how politi- 
cally uneducated the regime was. 

The overthrow of the military dictatorship in Khartoum did not 
smooth over the divisions within the Anya-Nya movement. To the con- 
trary, the divisions widened. The Anya-Nya had not taken any single 
station in South Sudan by force in its first 11 years in existence, until 
October 1964. When the opportunity arose for peaceful negotiations 
as a result of the overthrow of the Abboud regime, it was assumed that 
even if the Anya-Nya movement did not want peace with the North, it 
should at least agree to talk. Only a guerrilla movement with a strong 
military presence in its own part of the country and which was credited 
with capturing a string of stations from the government of the day 
could refuse to talk. The Anya-Nya had none of these advantages, yet 
its leadership did not want to talk to Khartoum. 

By the time of the success of the October popular regime in Khartoum, 
divisions within the Anya-Nya movement had fallen strongly along ethnic 
lines. It was now the Dinka versus the Equatorians. The leadership within 
Equatoria itself had changed hands a number of times. Father Saturnino 
Lohure had by now been replaced by Agrey Jaden. The Dinka leadership 
within the Anya-Nya movement, meanwhile, was taken over by William 
Deng Nhial, to the total disapproval of the veteran politicians of Bahr el 
Ghazal, Dominic Mourwel Malou and Camilo Dhol Kuac. Neither Jaden 
nor Deng could unite the Anya-Nya movement. 

Unfortunately, Deng took the same position most South Sudanese 
politicians take in the face of internal debates and exacerbated the split 
in the Anya-Nya movement. Political debate in South Sudan never ends 
in consensus building — it tends to end in further splits. Feuding South 
Sudanese politicians never take time to reconcile their opinions with 
those who disagree with them. Everyone insists on being right and hav- 
ing their own way. 

In 1964, after the overthrow of the Abboud military regime, it seemed 
that the Umma Party, led at that time by Al-Sadiq Sedig Abdel Rahman 
al-Mahdi, had established secret contact with Deng in East Africa and 
offered the South federation in the negotiations. Whether Deng then 
informed his colleagues in the Anya-Nya movement of the offer is not 
clear. Deng later claimed that he had informed Jaden and his group 
about negotiating with Khartoum and that Jaden refused. That much 
I can confirm, because I was very much part of the political leadership 
of the Southern Front at that point. 
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The Southern Front sent many delegations to East Africa at the time, 
urging the Anya-Nya movement to negotiate with Khartoum. Jaden 
was adamant, however, about not negotiating. It was public knowl- 
edge in Khartoum that the Umma Party had sent Daud Abdel Latif, the 
former first Northern Sudanese governor of Bahr el Ghazal and Mou 
(Mondit) Giir Thiik, to Deng in Kampala, Uganda and offered him fed- 
eration. What is not clear, however, is whether the Umma Party made 
the offer to Deng as the leader of South Sudan in his own right, or 
whether the offer was made to him as a contact person and one of 
the leaders of the Anya-Nya movement. This would have meant that 
Deng should have discussed his contact with the Umma Party with the 
Anya-Nya political leadership. What transpired later, however, was that 
the Umma Party offered Deng federation as the leader of South Sudan. 
This was another effort by Northern Sudan to split the South Sudan 
movement. 

The Southern Front, which was now part of the interim government 
of Prime Minister Sir al-Khatim al-Khalifa in Khartoum, continued to call 
for the convening of the Round-Table Conference to discuss the situa- 
tion in South Sudan, but the traditional Northern Sudan political parties 
did not want the conference to take place. They were especially opposed 
to the Southern Front’s proposition to hold the conference abroad, in a 
neighbouring country, to maximise participation by the Anya-Nya move- 
ment. The idea of the Round-Table Conference seemed to falter because 
the traditional Northern political parties were not willing to travel abroad 
for fear that it would give political credibility to the Southern Front, 
while the Anya-Nya leadership was not interested in a conference being 
held anywhere in Sudan. At this point, Deng decided to return to Sudan 
to pursue his Northern Sudanese offer of a federal relationship with the 
South. This move created a very difficult situation for the Southern Front, 
which was now a very effective part of Khalifa’s interim government. 
Deng was a very well-known leader of South Sudan and, up to that point, 
a respected one as well. 

The Southern Front decided to receive Deng upon his return to 
Khartoum from exile appropriately, but not as the leader of the Anya- 
Nya movement, which he clearly was not. The political wing of the 
Anya-Nya movement had been named abroad the Sudan African 
National Union (SANU). The name itself had to be negotiated by the 
leadership of the Anya-Nya movement, as everyone had a different 
opinion. It is said that the leaders from Bahr el Ghazal — Dominic 
Mourwel Malou, Camilo Dhol Kuac and others — refused to be part 
of SANU because of the name. Anyway, the name SANU was adopted 
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by much of the Anya-Nya movement thanks to the influence of Deng 
and Joseph Odohu. At this point Deng wanted to bring SANU into the 
country as an internal Sudanese political party regardless of whether the 
offer of federation from the North was realised. The Southern Front was 
put in an embarrassing spot on this matter. Having made it clear at the 
founding of the Southern Front that it only represented the political 
view of the people inside South Sudan, in the absence abroad of SANU, 
Deng now called on the Southern Front to hand over leadership to him 
as SANU, which had now returned to the country! 

The leadership of the Southern Front decided to accord Deng an 
appropriate ‘welcome home’, but not as the leader of SANU. The 
Southern Front was still dealing with Agrey Jaden abroad as the elected 
leader of SANU. Deng did not accept the Southern Front’s decision, and 
a serious political problem arose inside the country between what had 
now become two contending South Sudan political parties. 

The Northern Sudanese political elite, as always, was very happy to 
have split the political South. Deng was accepted by the Northern politi- 
cal establishment as the representative of the entire South Sudanese 
movement and became the official guest of the Sudan government. 
Having earlier agreed to hold the Round-Table Conference in Juba, in 
South Sudan, instead of abroad, which they totally rejected, the North 
now decided that the conference would be held in Khartoum since 
Deng, the leader of SANU, was already there. The real leadership of 
SANU as a party of the Anya-Nya movement - the Southern Front - now 
faced a dilemma. It was of utmost importance that the Round-Table 
Conference take place in order to publicise the South’s political agenda 
to the world. Everything else, including the safety and even the lives 
of the leaders of the movement, was secondary. The Southern Front 
wielded its best contacts to convince Jaden to attend the conference in 
Khartoum, even if only for one day. 

The North had deliberately sabotaged plans to hold the Round-Table 
Conference in Juba at the last minute: when the army fired shots 
inside Juba town just ten days before the conference, the Northern 
Sudan political leaders decided they would not go to the now insecure 
Juba. The Round-Table Conference would be dead unless the South did 
something. The Southern Front did not give up, however; it had just 
gathered together its team to prepare for the conference, including 
Hilary Paul Logali, who led the economic group. Logali, a senior inspec- 
tor in the National Ministry of Finance and Economy in Khartoum, was 
then studying for a masters degree in economics at Yale University in 
the United States. An ethnic Bari like Jaden, and an old friend of his, he 
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went to Kampala as a Southern Front emissary and persuaded Jaden to 
attend the conference in Khartoum. 

Although Clement Mboro was then the minister of interior, as one of 
three representatives of the Southern Front in Khalifa’s interim govern- 
ment he became truly concerned about security in the lead-up to the 
Round-Table Conference. The government had declared a ceasefire from 
the time of the overthrow of the Abboud regime, to prepare the country 
for the peaceful resolution of the armed conflict in South Sudan and for 
the impending general elections. But the Sudanese army was causing 
havoc all over South Sudan. How could a conference be organised in Juba 
under those circumstances? Clearly, the army wanted to sabotage the 
conference, if not the general elections themselves. In such circumstances 
the Southern Front’s success in persuading Jaden to address the Round- 
Table Conference in Khartoum, at such short notice, was a real feat. 

The Round-Table Conference was convened in Khartoum for 15 days 
beginning on 16 March 1965. It failed to reach a political solution, 
but the South had made its point. The conference was attended by 
15 African states, including all of Sudan’s neighbours and others. The 
most important points addressed were the messages relayed by the 
South, all of which were rejected by the North. Jaden not only attended 
the conference for the shortest possible time, he also presented the 
shortest statement to the conference. It went something like this: ‘There 
is nothing in common between the North and the South. If you want 
peace between us as neighbours, leave the South, so that we can have 
our independence.’ He collected his papers, left the conference hall 
and went straight to the airport and took off. The North was offended 
by what they saw as Jaden’s arrogance. 

William Deng Nhial delivered a statement demanding a federal rela- 
tionship between the South and the North.* His was almost a counter to 
Jaden’s statement, but it was rejected by the North as well. 

The Southern Front statement to the conference has become part 
of the history of the political relationship between South Sudan and 
Northern Sudan. This was the first time in the political history of 
Sudan that South Sudan called for self-determination.. The Southern 
Front explained that South Sudanese had never had a say in their 
own political future; it had always been decided for them by others. 
At this first conference between the South and the North, sitting 
around the table as equals, South Sudan wanted the conference to recog- 
nise their right to self-determination. The statement went on to explain 
that there were now all shades of political demands at the conference. 
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All the Northern political party leaders spoke about unity. There was the 
Northern Sudan-orchestrated South Sudan Unity Party of Santino Deng 
Teeng, which also called for a unitary system of government for Sudan. 
William Deng Nhial’s federation demand itself should have been con- 
sidered as another shade of unity. Opposite to all those unity demands 
was Agrey Jaden’s call for an immediate and direct separation. The 
Southern Front wanted the people of South Sudan to be the judge of 
all these and to choose between separation and unity in all its various 
shades. The Northern Sudan political parties rejected all the demands of 
the South, including the call for federation. 

The local and provincial committees of the Southern Front held the 
army to account by reporting ceasefire violations to the party headquarters 
in Khartoum, day by day. For its part, the Southern Front headquarters 
ensured that the government was not only informed, but made to take 
action against those who violated the ceasefire. Only in this way was it 
possible to hold the Round-Table Conference in Khartoum in March 1965. 
Without the ceasefire holding in the South, the Northern Sudanese politi- 
cians would not have attended. Any violation of the ceasefire, especially 
by the Anya-Nya, would have offered the Northern Sudan political parties 
a very handsome excuse to withdraw from the conference. 

At one point, in February 1965, just as preparations for the Round- 
Table Conference were nearly complete, the Sudanese army in Wau 
staged a ‘spoil-the-conference’ exercise, so to speak. A military unit sim- 
ply went outside Wau town and started killing civilians. When the news 
reached the Southern Front in Khartoum, they threatened to pull out 
of the government. This would have meant not only the resignation of 
the three ministers of the Southern Front, but also the abandonment 
of the conference. The Khartoum government’s most important policy 
objective was now to resolve the situation in South Sudan peacefully 
through the process of the Round-Table Conference, because if the 
interim government in Khartoum collapsed, the elections in Northern 
Sudan might not take place and the government of the day would be 
blamed. Holding elections was one of the main mandates of the interim 
government. 

It was always possible to calm matters down during this period, while 
the 1964-65 interim government was in place, because everybody, from 
Prime Minister Khalifa to the local committees of the Southern Front in 
the remotest corners of South Sudan, were working from the same script — 
ceasefire. This comparatively calm and peaceful period ended, of course, 
after the partial 1965 elections that were held only in Northern Sudan. 
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Although South Sudan had experienced atrocities and repression 
after the August 1955 Torit military uprising, South Sudanese really first 
experienced the Northern Sudanese repression in South Sudan with 
the coming to power of the Abboud regime. With hindsight, however, 
it can now be seen that besides its political actions, the Abboud regime’s 
repression of South Sudan was milder than anything South Sudan later 
experienced under the regimes that came to power in Khartoum after 
June 1965, civilian or military. 

What the Abboud regime did with South Sudan was inspired by the 
negative politics of the North towards the South. The Northern civil- 
ian administrators in the South took advantage of the militarism that 
was now imposed on South Sudan and implemented their own evil 
agenda. For instance, when the Abboud regime decided to expel for- 
eign Christian missionaries from South Sudan, they only accused them 
of supporting the rebellion in the South. Absolutely nothing was said 
about converting South Sudan to Islam. But some Northern Sudanese 
administrators inferred that the expulsion of the foreign Christian mis- 
sionaries was intended to open the way for the conversion of the entire 
South to Islam. Bad administrators like Ali Baldo, then governor of 
Equatoria, had a field day in implementing a state policy that was not 
explicit, let alone publicly pronounced. Christian churches in Equatoria 
were converted into Islamic mosques. Tribal chiefs were either threat- 
ened or turned into Muslims and forced to adopt Islamic names; Chief 
Jumbo of the Moru ethnic group, for instance, became Ibrahim Jumbo. 
Well known for his sense of humour, Chief Jumbo made the best of his 
new Islamic name. He is reputed to have asked other tribal chiefs he met 
for their Muslim names, telling those who did not have them that they 
could not survive without a government name. Islamic names became 
government names. Chief Jumbo would ask: ‘What is your government 
name?’ The state put itself into total disrepute by permitting such cheap 
practices in the name of Islam. So ridiculous had the decisions of the 
Abboud regime in South Sudan become that the state lost all respect 
among its own citizens. 

A famous example was the change of the weekly holiday in South 
Sudan from Sunday to Friday. The South resented this change, which 
was decreed by the head of state himself, Ibrahim Abboud. When the 
students of Rumbek Secondary School protested against the decision, 
ten of the student leaders were arrested. The district commissioner of 
Rumbek at the time, Salah Gorashi, decided that what the students 
had done was a crime punishable under the law, rather than a political 
act. He instructed the police to prepare a case against the ten students 
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and to take it to the Tribal Chiefs Court in Rumbek, so the chiefs would 
sentence the students. When the case was brought to the court, the district 
commissioner himself came to attend in order to intimidate the chiefs. 
The president of the Chiefs Court was the venerable Chief Malual Arop. 
Chief Arop asked the police to set forth the charge against the ten 
students. The police said the students had broken the law. What law? 
The police said the government had decreed that Friday would be the 
weekly holiday in South Sudan instead of Sunday, and that the students 
disobeyed this order. Chief Arop, in the very unassuming manner for 
which he was well known, turned to Gorashi, who was sitting in the 
court, and asked: ‘Has the government nothing to do? How can people 
quarrel over a day? You people of the government stay with your Friday. 
Give these school children back their Sunday. And you give us chiefs 
also, our own day.’ The court roared with laughter. The case against the 
ten Rumbek Secondary School student leaders was dismissed. But that 
was not the final word. 

The North was determined to have its way in South Sudan, even on 
trivial matters. The case of the Rumbek Secondary School students was 
promoted to an even more serious criminal status that required trial by 
the most senior judge in the whole of South Sudan. Judge Jalal Ali Lutfi — 
the judge of the Southern Circuit, the high court for all three provinces 
of South Sudan - came to Rumbek to try the students for daring to 
protest against the conversion of their weekly holiday from Sunday 
to Friday. Justice Lutfi sentenced each of the ten students to ten years 
in prison. They were only released in 1964, after the Abboud regime 
was overthrown in October in the popular uprising in Khartoum. By 
then, they had spent at least five years in prison, simply for leading a 
students’ protest. They wasted no time after their release: all ten joined 
the Anya-Nya movement to fight to remove the rulers of Northern 
Sudan from the South. 

One of the students, Emmanuel Abur Tong, became the commander 
of the Anya-Nya army in Bahr el Ghazal. When the Addis Ababa Peace 
Agreement was signed between the government of President Jaafar 
Mohamed Nimeiri and South Sudan in March 1972, Colonel Abur was 
absorbed into the Sudanese army as a brigadier general. 

During the 1967-68 elections, I came to face many problems with the 
government of the day. Clearly, the government did not want me to 
win the parliamentary seat I was running for. The chiefs were told that, 
if I won, at the very least they would all lose their jobs. Several old cases 
involving articles published in the newspaper The Vigilant in Khartoum 
were dusted off and brought against me. I would arrive in Wau town, 
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on my way to my constituency, only to be served with a court summons 
at Wau Airport. If I refused to tell the police when I would return to 
the North to appear before the court, they would compel me to go back 
on the same plane that had brought me into Wau. I had court cases in 
extremely funny places: Port Sudan, Dongola (even though I could not 
recall The Vigilant ever publishing an article about Dongola), Kadugli, 
Al Obeid, and Al Fasher in Darfur. Some of these cases were opened in 
1965 but not pursued until 1967, the year of the elections, in order to 
prevent me campaigning in my own constituency. 

Because of the security situation in Upper Nile and Equatoria, two 
provinces of South Sudan in which the Southern Front really had no 
political competitor, Bahr el Ghazal became the centre of competition 
between the two rivalling parties of South Sudan, the Southern Front 
and William Deng Nhial’s SANU inside the country. As secretary general 
of the Southern Front, the enormous responsibility for the electoral 
success or failure in my own province fell to me. Bahr el Ghazal had 
29 seats in the 1967-68 parliament. I had to do my best. We reshuffled 
the executive committee of the Southern Front in 1968, after the elec- 
tions, to allow some of our elders, like Clement Mboro, Gordon Mourtat 
Mayan and Hilary Paul Logali, to become part of the party leadership. 
They had all had to leave the government after the 1965 elections in 
Northern Sudan but could not then return to their civil service jobs. 
Mboro was merely a candidate for Wau town constituency and the 
vicinity in the 1968 elections, Deng’s SANU having taken advantage 
of his ethnic identity in 1967 to steal quite a chunk of the Dinka sup- 
port from the Southern Front before the electoral competition between 
the two parties had even begun. SANU essentially became centred in 
Bahr el Ghazal. 

The ethnic rivalry of South Sudan that had driven Deng from the 
leadership position of the mainstream SANU abroad now engulfed the 
Anya-Nya liberation movement inside the country. Bahr el Ghazal, a 
predominantly Dinka province, became the centre of political compe- 
tition between the Southern Front and Deng’s SANU. Deng portrayed 
me to this vast and most populous province of South Sudan as the one 
individual Dinka who was working against SANU’s efforts to deliver 
federation from the North for the people of South Sudan. Some of his 
instructions to the Dinka Anya-Nya officers in Bahr el Ghazal in Twic, 
my constituency, to ‘deal with me in Anya-Nya’s own way’, were cap- 
tured by the national army in their operations against the Anya-Nya and 
were made public in Khartoum. Anyway, the local provincial adminis- 
tration of Bahr el Ghazal was in league with Deng’s SANU. When the 
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governor of the province, Karamalla Awad, visited the district, the chiefs 
in my constituency were summoned to Gogrial town and told that it 
was their job to make sure that I did not win and that their posts as 
chiefs, and even their lives, depended on my failure in the elections. 
On my next visit, it was not only the four chiefs of Gogrial North con- 
stituency who were worried about my safety in the elections, but all the 
chiefs of Gogrial district as a whole. 

Gogrial had three constituencies: Gogrial North, in which I was the 
Southern Front candidate; Gogrial Central, for which we put up Lazarous 
Ajang Akoon; and Gogrial South, for which we put up Donato Deng 
Mayen Amet. Bahr el Ghazal as a whole was a show of party influence and 
popularity, but Gogrial, in particular, was a show of my personal influence. 
In these kinds of political processes, especially in the developing world, 
sectional rivalries and influences matter. 

The chiefs in my own constituency told me during a secret meeting 
in Gogrial town that they cared very much about my personal safety, 
more than about my winning the seat. The chiefs advised me to stay 
away from the constituency until after polling began, at which time 
responsibility for the safety of all candidates would be in the hands of 
the military, who would provide them with military convoys. I there- 
fore concentrated my efforts on the other two constituencies of Gogrial 
Central and Gogrial South. 

As it transpired, the people of Kuac Nyok were determined to see their 
native son, our candidate Donato Deng Mayen Amet, win. Campaigning 
in Gogrial South constituency was very inspiring. The heads of all Kuac 
Nyok sections, chiefs and headmen and spear leaders, were fully mobi- 
lised. In Apuk Giir Thiik Kero, a section that would have been much 
larger than Kuac Nyok and would have won if they had voted together, 
a sectional split occurred between the two main sections of Apuk: Lual 
and Amakiir. Lual could not vote for Ambrose Wol Dhal Wol, the SANU 
candidate. The Lual section of Apuk Giir Thiik stayed away from voting 
and our candidate won the seat. 

Small yet interesting things make a big difference in elections in 
Sudan. First, no one really wins an election based on their party plat- 
form. Most elections are decided on personality - who you are and where 
you come from. When a constituency has a cross-ethnicity electorate, 
then one’s ethnicity definitely decides. Even within a single ethnic 
group sectional feuds can decide an election, as they did between Lual 
and Amakiir in the same section of Apuk Giir Thiik in the 1968 elec- 
tions. In my constituency, my election symbol - a Dinka hut - played 
havoc with other candidates, whose own symbols could not compete 
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with its appeal. I also had the support of chiefs who were very witty, 
clever and experienced in the art of elections, like Cyer Rehan Nuer of 
Adiang section and Benjamin Lang Juk of Akuar section. Apart from the 
fact that these men had long represented Twic and Gogrial in previous 
parliaments, both were also very experienced chiefs. Cyer Rehan had 
served as a senator when the parliament in Khartoum was bicameral, 
while Benjamin Lang Juk had represented the Twic constituency in 
the parliament in Khartoum from 1948 until 1967, when he lost the 
by-election to my principal opponent, Tong Chol Bol, because of the 
Anya-Nya campaign for Deng’s SANU candidates. Both chiefs cam- 
paigned very hard for me in the 1968 elections in spite of the provincial 
authorities’ threats to their posts and their lives. 

Chief Cyer Rehan, in particular, was a mightily witty man. When the 
polling arrived at his home village of Wunrok Adiang - the last station 
of the polling — his section, the Adiang, came marching to the polling 
station in huge numbers. At the head of the first wave of the Adiang 
crowd was Chief Cyer’s younger brother, Chief Maror Rehan Nuer, who 
was also his deputy. Seeing an opportunity to make one final campaign 
pitch, Chief Cyer Rehan shouted to his brother Maror, but for all to 
hear: ‘Maror Rehan; Maror Rehan: I am going into my hut. If there is 
anyone who does not have a hut, let them stay under the tree.’ The 
symbol of my opponent, Tong Chol Bol - the person Chief Cyer Rehan 
really wanted to defeat — was a tree. While that tree, the mahogany, is 
well revered in Twic, the point was so cleverly made that Tong Chol 
threatened to take Chief Cyer Rehan to court. But Chief Cyer Rehan 
knew that no one was going to open an elections case in the middle of 
the polling process; it was, after all, the last day of polling. The results 
could only be questioned after polling was finished and the outcome 
had been declared. The last events at Wunrok were dramatic. 

In Aweil, the largest and most populous district of Bahr el Ghazal, the 
Southern Front won two out of five seats: Paliet went to Lawrence Lual 
Lual Akuei, and Abiem East went to Zacharia Ngor Ngor Goop. Deng’s 
SANU took the other three. Clement Mboro won the Wau town seat for 
the Southern Front. Elsewhere in Equatoria and Upper Nile, the results 
of the elections were disappointing for the Southern Front, which had 
not expected to face competition from SANU there at all. But the former 
was still happy with the election of three of its leaders: Hilary Paul Logali 
won the Juba town seat and Henry Bagho won the Torit East seat, both 
in Equatoria, while Abel Alier Wal Kuai won his Bor South constituency. 
When the election results were tallied for the whole South, Deng’s SANU 
had won 12 seats, while the Southern Front had won ten. 
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The 1968 elections in South Sudan were most disappointing to the 
Southern parties taking part in the elections. The Northern Sudan politi- 
cal parties, particularly the Democratic Unionist Party (DUP), won a 
nearly equal number of seats to each of the two Southern parties that 
took part in the elections. In Equatoria, in particular, the Northern 
Sudanese merchants won seats in a most disappointingly cheap way. In 
Kapoeta and Yei, for instance, two Jallaba won the towns’ seats because 
they each kept a very small number of South Sudanese within their 
fences, feeding them until the time of the elections. In Yei, Merchant 
Osman Al Naiem kept three South Sudanese inside his fence, then nomi- 
nated himself as a candidate in the election for the DUP. He registered 
the three servants as voters and won the election with their votes — there 
were no other voters. The same thing happened in Kapoeta. No South 
Sudanese dared challenge the Jallaba hegemony in parts of South Sudan 
at that time. 

The most horrendous outcome of the 1968 elections in South Sudan 
was the massacre of William Deng Nhial and his ten-member party 
entourage on the road between Rumbek and Tonj. Having won his own 
seat in Tonj East, Deng and his entourage left Tonj for Rumbek, 75 miles 
away, to witness the vote count there. They arrived at Rumbek to find 
that their party had won all three seats - two for Rumbek and one for 
Yirol. With no reason to remain in Rumbek, they decided to return to 
Tonj, probably to celebrate their victory with the people there. Most 
unfortunately, this was not to be. The Sudan army ambushed them near 
Abiriu, not far from Rumbek, and Deng and his entire team, including 
the drivers of the two cars, were all killed. The Sudan army then con- 
cocted a story to account for the crime. 

During the course of the campaign, Deng, unlike the other candidates 
taking part in the 1968 elections, had deliberately turned down the 
Sudan government’s offer of a military escort. He may have judged that 
the other candidates accepted the military escort because they were 
afraid of the rebel Anya-Nya forces. The truth, however, was that the 
other candidates did not trust the Sudanese army and since the election 
law required that candidates be escorted and protected by the military 
in South Sudan, it was better not to turn down the escort. Deng, of course, 
had his own well-known dealings with the Anya-Nya forces against the 
other parties, especially against the Southern Front, which he did not 
want the Sudanese army escort to discover or circumvent. Nevertheless, 
the Sudanese army wanted to conceal its role in the murders of Deng 
and his entourage despite the truth already being common knowledge 
in South Sudan. 
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The government in Khartoum set up a team of enquiry into how Deng 
and his team had met their fate. Up until the time of writing, some 45 
years later, the government of Sudan has never made public the report 
on the committee’s findings. In Khartoum, Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi’s wing of 
the Umma Party, to which Deng’s SANU was aligned, made an appreci- 
able noise and called for an enquiry, but no one really listened. Deng’s 
trust in the Northern Sudan army had come as something of a surprise 
to most South Sudanese. 

It is difficult to say what might have happened if William Deng Nhial 
had not been killed during the 1968 elections. His objective was the 
pursuit of federation with the North. That type of political agenda was 
not realistic for a member of the opposition at that time. Deng believed 
Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi was popular enough in Northern Sudan to secure a 
majority in parliament in the 1968 general elections, and that he would 
fulfil his promise of federation. The problem was that Mahdi never 
publicly committed himself to a federal arrangement with South Sudan. 
So, Deng’s plan to hold a man responsible for something he had not 
proclaimed publicly was always puzzling to most South Sudanese. Mahdi’s 
commitment to a political arrangement with the South at that time 
should have been judged on how he handled the report of the Round- 
Table Conference Twelve-Man Committee. Only in 1994 did he finally 
accept the inevitable and instruct his representatives, Omer Nur al-Daim 
and Mubarak al-Fadil al-Mahdi, to sign the Umma Party’s acceptance 
of the right of self-determination for South Sudan with the SPLM at 
Chukudum, in Eastern Equatoria. 

After the 1968 elections, the only thing Deng’s SANU could hold to 
was the alliance between Deng and Mahdi. That meant the party had 
to be in the opposition, for what it was worth, because the group with 
which they were aligned had not secured a mandate in the elections 
to rule the country. Fortunately for Deng’s SANU, the 1968 parliament 
was very short-lived. Colonel Jaafar Mohamed Nimeiri seized power in 
a military coup on 25 May 1969, a mere 11 months after the election. 

It is not possible to record and document all the atrocities that 
occurred in South Sudan during Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub’s regime. 
The government declared war against all educated South Sudanese. 
Killing a South Sudanese, educated or not, had become a free-for-all for 
all Northern Sudanese. The civilian district commissioner of Kapoeta in 
Eastern Equatoria, a certain Zam Zam, reportedly used civilian South 
Sudanese prisoners for target practice by himself and other Northern 
Sudanese. In Aweil town the local leader of the Southern Front, William 
Nhial Athian, and his colleagues were arrested and killed the same night, 
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their bodies were left in the middle of the town’s main street to scare 
others. In Akobo in Upper Nile, Uztaz Martin Miric, an experienced pri- 
mary school headmaster and the local chairman of the Southern Front, 
was arrested and killed along with three of his colleagues. When the 
news of their deaths reached Khartoum and I published the story in 
The Vigilant, I was investigated by the police, who dared to ask me how 
I knew these people had been killed in Akobo when I was in Khartoum 
and did not go to Akobo; as if the only way to know the facts of any 
incident was to be an eyewitness. 

I personally received many threats, of course, throughout this period. 
At least three times in Gogrial I narrowly escaped with my life because, 
as the saying goes, my day had not yet come. During the 1968 elections 
campaign, a certain Major Faroug, very well known in Gogrial for his 
recklessness, asked me in the presence of all the election candidates as 
we were arriving in Gogrial in a military convoy from Wau: ‘Bona, have 
you come back to Gogrial again?’ When I asked him whether I was barred 
from coming to Gogrial, he simply said in a very loud voice: ‘One should 
really bury you alive.’ I was outraged by such a statement from an imbecile 
officer. I told Major Faroug that he was a coward. Why did he want to bury 
me alive when he had a gun in his hand? Why did he not just shoot me? 
My statement, of course, sent shivers among those listening. Ambrose 
Wol Dhal Wol, oldest of all the election candidates, strongly rebuked me, 
shouting, ‘Are you out of your mind?’. Clearly, Major Faroug was happy 
with himself for having frightened us all. Faroug was notorious in Gogrial; 
he could have shot not only me right there, but the entire convoy. 

Two other narrow escapes deserve mention, both of which occurred 
while I was already an elected member of parliament. The first was dur- 
ing the famine of mid-1968. The official view in Wau was that Gogrial 
was the centre of the Anya-Nya movement and that it must not receive 
any support from the state. Having convinced the authorities in the 
province, through pressure from Khartoum, to send food to Gogrial, it 
was necessary to ask the Anya-Nya commanders in the area to lie low 
during the famine period, or even leave the area altogether for some 
time, so that we could feed the community. I set out with a military 
escort for Twic, where arrangements had been made for a meeting 
with the Anya-Nya leaders Victor Arop Mawien and Dominic Matiok 
Matiok Tong. We camped in Turalei, just a few miles’ walk from Agany 
where we were to meet. South Sudan is home to a very loud-mouthed 
society — the enemy always knew what was going on. In this case, the 
army knew exactly what I was planning to do and who I was going to 
meet, so they laid their own plans to follow me and locate the meeting 
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point. They intended to attack the cattle barn where the meeting was 
to take place, kill us all and set fire to the barn with our bodies inside. 
Fortunately, if one is not meant to die that day, there is always a window 
through which to escape. 

The window turned out to be a young Dinka informer for the 
military, Nuer Maror Rehan, known to them by his Arabic nickname 
Nureen, ‘Two lights’. At 4.00 on the morning of the meeting with the 
Any-Nya commanders of Twic, Nureen appeared by my bedside. I was 
asleep. When he touched my arm inside my mosquito net, I awoke in 
some fright. He apologised and said his name, begging me not go to the 
meeting that morning and telling me the military’s plan. This young 
man was very conscious of my close relationship with his family and 
wanted no part in the plan to kill me. I told him to return to where he 
had been sleeping. As I had tea at around 8.30 with the young Northern 
Sudanese commander of my military escort, a second lieutenant, I told 
him I had decided to return to Gogrial town that morning. He was 
utterly furious, which confirmed to me the plot. He told me it would be 
a waste of government resources and time to have come all this way and 
not complete the mission. I replied that the people I had come to meet 
had changed their plans and would not be there, so we would arrange 
it for another time. We returned to Gogrial. 

The third incident was a fully developed assassination plot. On one 
of my many visits to my constituency in Twic, the commander of the 
army in Gogrial, Major Awad Mahgoub, decided the time was ripe 
to kill me. The soldiers he selected for my escort convoy were obvi- 
ously chosen specifically for the job, as there were no South Sudanese 
soldiers amongst the force. Even Nureen Maror Rehan, the young 
informer who revealed the first plot to me, was not selected for this 
trip. The plan was to ambush my convoy on my return from Twic. 
I was accompanied on this trip, as always when visiting Twic, by Chief 
Benjamin Lang Juk. Major Awad sent the ambush force to a small but 
well-known dense forest between Karaduet Aguok and Panliet Awan 
Mou Ring. The only means of crossing River Lol at Wunrok was by 
ferry. We took off from Aweng, in Akuar, where we had spent the night, 
arriving at Wunrok, 24 miles from Aweng, quite early in the morning. 
Our plan was to cross the river by ferry in our cars and be in Gogrial 
by lunchtime, since I was planning to proceed to Wau on the same 
day. We had absolutely no idea that the military had laid an ambush 
for us on this trip. The military convoy leader’s car crossed first with 
no problem. My own car followed but, at the southern end of the river, 
my car fell into the water between the embankment and the ferry, 
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with the two rear wheels still on the ferry. Mother Nature had inter- 
vened. The plot to ambush us was foiled, because it took us the entire 
day to release the ferry. The commander of the escort convoy, who 
obviously was in on the plot, was very nervous throughout the day. 
When we were invited to return to Wunrok while waiting for all the 
cars to cross, the commander refused. At lunchtime we invited him to 
eat with us but he refused that as well. By 9.00 in the evening, not a 
single car of our convoy had crossed, so we decided to stay the night 
at Wunrok. This time, the young officer relented and we returned to 
the station at Wunrok. Until then, we had no information about the 
ambush plan. Only when we crossed the next day were we told that 
the army had closed off the little forest between Karaduet and Panliet 
and lain in wait for us there. 

Gogrial, as a district and as a town, experienced its own share of atroc- 
ities during the Abboud military regime, some of them ghastly. One of 
the worst involved another Northern Sudanese officer, Suleiman Daud, 
the chief inspector of police for Gogrial, who decided to build a one- 
square-metre block of human corpses in the centre of the main road 
between Gogrial and Wau, just two kilometres outside Gogrial town. 
His idea was to scare the district population by this criminal act, warn- 
ing that any local citizen who failed to report what they knew about 
the Anya-Nya movement to the police in Gogrial town would suffer the 
same fate. Daud resorted to this reckless action after the local Anya-Nya 
commander in Gogrial ambushed and killed a Northern Sudanese and 
left his body outside Gogrial town with a note attached. The square 
metre of dead Dinka corpses on the road outside Gogrial town was 
his response. This incident occurred just before the overthrow of the 
Abboud military regime. In December 1964, when Clement Mboro, 
then minister of interior of Khalifa’s interim government, made his 
famous tour of South Sudan in an effort to calm the security situation, 
he included Gogrial on his tour. I accompanied the minister on that 
tour. So famous was the one square metre of human corpses in Gogrial 
that Mboro had to visit the spot where the unburied corpses had been 
dumped. 

Although there was no serious outside support of the Anya-Nya lib- 
eration movement of South Sudan until much later, rumours began to 
circulate that the state of Israel had begun to support it. Using guer- 
rilla tactics, the Anya-Nya forces had depended entirely on ambushing 
the Sudan government military convoys and capturing the weapons 
they used from them. Again, Bahr el Ghazal had its own share of these 
ambush adventures. 
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Perhaps the most daring and the most famous ambush was the one 
carried out by Bona Mou at Wau town in 1962. Bona Mou defected 
to the Anya-Nya from the Sudanese army with a non-commissioned 
officer’s rank of sergeant. He and his men attacked Wau town with 
the sole intention of raiding the police and prison wardens’ armouries 
and capturing weapons. Bona Mou was captured in this operation and 
executed by the government just a few days later, after being subjected 
to a bogus trial in Wau. 

After the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement, leaders of the Anya-Nya 
liberation army confirmed that the state of Israel had provided them 
with weapons and training during the months leading up to the agree- 
ment. Indeed, many of the Anya-Nya political leaders, army command- 
ers and officers shared fond stories of the time they spent in military 
training in Israel. Rumour had it that President Nimeiri was so alarmed 
by Israeli support of the Anya-Nya that it compelled him to seek a peace 
agreement, in an effort to ward off Israeli intervention in the war in 
South Sudan. 

The fact that the Anya-Nya liberation movement had agreed to nego- 
tiate with Khartoum, when Israel was now involved in supporting the 
South, became a major point of debate leading up to the negotiations 
at Addis Ababa. There were some among the Anya-Nya who did not 
want to talk to Khartoum at that point, preferring to bring as much 
military pressure to bear on Khartoum in the South as Israeli support 
would allow. After all, much of the Anya-Nya liberation movement, 
and indeed much of South Sudan, was separatist. The reason for want- 
ing to talk to Khartoum, in the event that the government there was 
willing to concede a political agenda, was its lack of serious external 
support of the type Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariam of Ethiopia offered 
to the SPLA in the mid-1980s. This clearly made a big difference on 
the war front in South Sudan. The problem really was that the Anya- 
Nya leadership was not talking to anyone outside themselves. Perhaps 
they needed to not talk about support from Israel, because this support 
had only just begun. For much of the 17-year war in South Sudan, all 
the enlightened and informed South Sudanese knew that their guer- 
rilla army, the Anya-Nya liberation army, had no external support but 
depended on what they could capture from the Sudanese army. 

The South Sudanese population had begun to suffer grievously from 
the effects and the length of the war. It is conceivable that had the Anya- 
Nya revealed that it had begun to receive military support from such 
a substantial backer as the state of Israel, the well-respected individual 
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leader of the South, Abel Alier Wal Kuai, would not have accepted 
Nimeiri’s plan for a negotiated settlement at Addis Ababa in 1972. 

Alier had written to me in America, asking for help in persuading 
some of the leaders of the Anya-Nya to attend the peace talks. I did 
so because I was aware of the horrendous living conditions faced by 
the ordinary people of South Sudan and the hopelessness of the Anya- 
Nya military supply situation on the ground there. I know that if Alier 
had known that the state of Israel had begun to support the liberation 
movement of South Sudan, he would have told me. And if Alier had 
told me in confidence, even if he had his own reasons for wanting to 
attend the peace negotiations, I would not have cooperated with him 
in that process. As it turned out, Nimeiri was merely buying time rather 
than genuinely seeking to establish peace. While he bought himself 
ten years, he failed to pacify the South, let alone persuade them to 
remain in a united Sudan. By abrogating the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace 
Agreement with the South in May 1983, Nimeiri triggered the real war 
of South Sudan’s independence and facilitated its eventual independ- 
ence in 2011. 

All of the governments of Sudan, beginning with the one that came 
to power following the August 1955 uprising in Torit, proved failures. 
The worst of them were the civilian-led regimes. Not one civilian govern- 
ment lasted more than three years in Sudan. If the success of a regime is 
measured by its duration before being overthrown, then the three mili- 
tary regimes that came to power via military coup were more successful 
than the civilian regimes. 

Ismail al-Azhari, the founding prime minister of Sudan, was only in 
power during the interim period in which the British colonial power was 
still in charge of the political affairs of Sudan, between 1954 and 1955. 
Azhari was defeated in a vote of no confidence inside that self-governing 
parliament in 1956, because his Ashiga party had split inside parliament. 
Ali Abdel Rahman joined forces with Abdalla Khalil’s Umma Party and 
formed a new government. Abdalla Khalil took the country to the 1957 
parliamentary elections and, less than a year later, handed over power to 
the military under the command of General Ibrahim Abboud, because 
he did not want to discuss federation with the South Sudanese members 
of the 1957-58 parliament. A civilian, popularly elected government 
preferred to hand over political power to the military, rather than have 
a political compromise with South Sudan! 

When General Nimeiri was overthrown in another popular uprising 
in Khartoum in April 1985 and parliamentary elections were held one 
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year later, restoring Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi to power as prime minister in 
1986, the new Umma Party prime minister remained in power a mere 
three years, from 1986 to 1989, because he had to play all types of coali- 
tion government games simply to survive that long. 

Sudan’s second military dictatorship under Nimeiri managed to buy 
itself time in power by signing the March 1972 Addis Ababa Peace 
Agreement with the South. Nimeiri remained in power in Sudan for 
16 years, between 25 May 1969 and April 1985. The military dictatorship 
of General Omer Hassan Ahmed al-Bashir has retained power the long- 
est, from 30 June 1989 to the time of this writing in 2013 - some 24 
years in power — an incredible feat, given the horrendous atrocities the 
regime has inflicted on the Sudanese public at large and the interna- 
tional problems and difficulties the regime has inflicted on itself. 

Under Nimeiri’s regime, Hassan Abdalla al-Turabi, the attorney gen- 
eral and the president’s principal legal adviser, advised Nimeiri to exe- 
cute Mahmoud Mohamed Taha, one of Sudan’s better-known Islamic 
scholars and thinkers, who disapproved of Turabi’s type of Islamic ide- 
ology. Nimeiri obliged and decreed the execution of Taha, deciding the 
execution should be an Islamic celebration, witnessed and attended by 
members of his government, including Turabi. Led by Nimeiri himself, 
the government representatives went to the central prison in Kobar to 
attend the execution. When he was beheaded, Turabi fainted on see- 
ing the blood rushing all over the place and had to be removed to be 
revived and receive first aid. When he was asked later whether he had 
reacted out of remorse, he claimed to feel none at all; he simply said 
some human beings, like himself, did not like to see human blood. Still, 
he insisted there was nothing wrong about what had been done to Taha. 

Before joining the government in 1988, the National Islamic Front 
(NIF) was known to have spearheaded plans within the military for a 
new military coup. The NIF leader of the opposition in parliament at 
the time, Ali Osman Mohamed Taha, had concentrated his political 
activities within the Sudanese army, particularly in South Sudan. By this 
time, the SPLA war of liberation was in full swing in South Sudan. The 
military was openly complaining that the elected civilian government 
of Prime Minister Mahdi was not paying attention to the war needs of 
the military in South Sudan. The complaints of the military had become 
so blatant and strident that the five-member military council of the 
army chief of staff wrote an open letter to Mahdi demanding that the 
government provide all the needs of the military in the South, or else! 

When I wrote in my personal column in The Sudan Times that the mil- 
itary was threatening a coup and that the prime minister should dismiss 
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the five members of the military council of chiefs of staff, Mahdi accused 
me of inviting the military to stage a coup. The chiefs of military staff 
also objected to my line of thinking. They invited me to their head- 
quarters in Khartoum for a briefing on the problems the army was 
facing in its war in the South. I spent the day with the military, tak- 
ing notes and asking questions, but without agreeing with them on a 
single point. 

Incredibly, minister of interior Mubarak al-Fadil al-Mahdi, had issued 
a warrant for my arrest for daring to write that the army had, in effect, 
staged a military coup when they signed a written ultimatum to an 
elected democratic government. The charges against me were many, 
given the political climate of the time. I was travelling abroad at the 
time of the signing of the warrant for my arrest, so it was posted in 
the arrival hall at Khartoum Airport. I was to be arrested upon arrival 
and not allowed to go to my home. At this point I could not return to 
Khartoum, because General Bashir had already staged a successful mili- 
tary coup and I was now a wanted man by the new government. 

While in detention at Kobar, the leaders of the Sudanese political 
parties — Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, Mohamed Osman al-Mirghani and oth- 
ers — decided to set up an opposition movement in exile to oppose the 
new Islamic military dictatorship that had seized power and was cre- 
ating havoc across the country. The Sudanese political leaders named 
their umbrella opposition organisation the National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA). To my surprise, they named Farouk Abu Eissa, who 
was by this time secretary general of the Arab Lawyers Union and was 
based in Cairo, and myself co-chairmen of the NDA in exile. Although 
the Egyptian president, Hosni Mubarak, was an early supporter of the 
new regime in Khartoum, the Mubarak regime soon became disillu- 
sioned as it realised that al-Bashir’s coup was an Islamic fundamental- 
ist regime, seeking to establish the first Islamic system of government 
in the region and aspiring to overthrow the Egyptian system headed 
by Mubarak. 

As Cairo became aware of what the new regime in Khartoum was up 
to, it became the first centre of activity for the new Sudanese opposi- 
tion alliance. I visited Cairo frequently from my base at Oxford, in the 
United Kingdom, and met with the Egyptian leadership each time. My 
lifelong good friend, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, then a very influential 
Egyptian minister of state for foreign affairs, was always instrumental, 
not only facilitating meetings between the Egyptian leadership and 
myself but in fact arranging for the Egyptian government to host me 
whenever I was in Cairo. 
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By the mid-1990s, the nature of the regime in Khartoum was evident 
to everyone. The question which needed an answer was: ‘What was 
the alternative?’ The NDA had begun to make an impression, in terms 
of its vision for the now very widely anticipated change in Khartoum. 
However, in politics it is important to project the head of the system 
with which you want to replace the existing one. The NDA’s conduct 
as a political organisation did not inspire confidence in the West to 
view it was a potential Sudanese government-in-waiting. After all, one 
of the two leaders of the NDA in exile at that time was myself, a South 
Sudanese, whom no Western power would ever consider as a leader of 
the government of Sudan in Khartoum. In the minds of the Western 
powers, the leader of the government in Khartoum had to be an Arab 
and a Muslim. The other leader of the NDA, from the North, was Farouk 
Abu Eissa, whom the West considered an outright communist. From the 
Western powers’ point of view, Communism did not fit the bill for a 
government in Sudan. 

When Mohamed Osman al-Mirghani — leader of the DUP, one of the 
main political parties of Sudan - came to live in exile abroad, it was 
necessary for him to take over the leadership of the NDA. Eissa and I, as 
co-chairmen of the organisation, called for and convened a national con- 
ference of the NDA at Asmara, Eritrea, in 1994 and handed the leadership 
over to Mirghani. We also worked out the documentation of a Sudanese 
government-in-waiting at the 1994 Asmara Conference, including a draft 
constitution for the future regime that covered labour and civil service 
by-laws — a document on the type of political system that would at least 
govern Sudan in the interim, until a system of government was agreed 
upon with the South and a peace agreement signed. Everything was rather 
clear and straightforward. The real missing link was the attitude of the 
new leader of the Sudanese opposition. 

Asmara was not the ideal venue for a national congress of the NDA, 
but in the end no alternative was possible. By then the SPLM had 
become a fully committed member of the NDA, and the SPLA was estab- 
lishing its Eastern Sudan command from Eritrea. The Eastern Sudan 
movement had also established itself as a military force in the interior of 
Eastern Sudan, on the Eritrean borders, while the SPLA had established 
its operational headquarters in Torit town in Eastern Equatoria. This was 
truly the time for the Sudanese opposition, the NDA, to demonstrate 
to the world that it in fact controlled parts of Sudan and was able not 
only to hold its national convention inside Sudan, but even to set up an 
alternative government for Sudan in the liberated areas of Sudan, should 
it choose to do so. Torit town, one of South Sudan’s oldest towns, with an 
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illustrious political and military history, seemed an ideal location for an 
NDA conference. When I mentioned to Mohamed Osman al-Mirghani 
that we should consider holding the NDA convention in Torit, he was 
flabbergasted by the suggestion. He said to me in the harshest of terms, 
‘Bona, we already have a very serious problem with our Arab brothers 
and friends, for being in the NDA together with you! Now you want us 
to go and meet in Torit?’ I could not understand his attitude — was it 
racism, cultural inferiority or something else? I could not discuss the 
idea of a meeting in Torit any further with the leader of the DUP. This 
was not a formal meeting anyway. I had proposed the same idea to other 
leaders of the NDA from Northern Sudan: none of them was very 
enthusiastic about it. The leader of the DUP clearly did not want the 
NDA meeting to take place in South Sudan, fearing that this would 
offend Arab public opinion. 

As it turned out, Asmara, the capital of Eritrea, was happy to host 
the NDA. However, after the meeting, Mirghani, who had now become 
the leader of the NDA, proved to be a total obstructionist on all NDA 
initiatives. It took many months, for instance, for the NDA to set up a 
joint armed force for the opposition in Eastern Sudan. When the SPLA 
unit was set up in Eastern Sudan and started military operations there 
against Khartoum, capturing Hamish Koreb village in the Red Sea Hills, 
Mirghani made a big fuss about it. Most Eastern Sudanese were support- 
ers of he Khatimiah sect, and he was angry that the SPLA had captured 
this Islamic village headed by a small religious family that emphasised 
religious teaching above anything else. 

The NDA became quite disenchanted with Mirghani’s leadership, so 
that when Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, the leader of the other major political 
party of the North, the Umma Party, finally defected from Khartoum 
to Asmara in 1999, discussions took place about a change of leadership 
within the NDA, from Mirghani to Mahdi. Everyone within the NDA, 
except members of Mirghani’s DUP, were convinced that Mahdi would 
be a much more dynamic leader and would promote and enhance the 
NDA opposition movement in exile. While it was Mahdi himself who 
dissuaded the members from making such a move, Mirghani was con- 
vinced that Mahdi had in fact supported the idea of his removal from 
the leadership of the NDA. 

I was relieved to have left the NDA. Not only did I feel I could be useful 
in my new role as a resource person for the Intergovernmental Authority 
for Development (IGAD), the regional political organisation of the 
Horn of Africa, I also now had the personal political freedom to return 
to articulating the political cause of South Sudan - namely the right 
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of the South to self-determination, a cause to which I had been politi- 
cally committed since the mid-1960s. I could now critique the political 
relationship between the South and the North from my personal per- 
spective and point of view, which had not been able to do as leader of 
the NDA. 

At that time, no longer committed to the NDA, I began to articulate 
the right of the South to self-determination on the pages of the Sudan 
Democratic Gazette, a newsletter I founded and published from London 
from 1990. The Sudan Democratic Gazette was widely circulated across 
the globe. It did not mince words on any political issue in the Sudan. 

While the NDA lasted, its Northern Sudanese leaders tried to adopt 
1965 Round-Table Conference tactics against the South regarding self- 
determination. I had noticed while still with the organisation that the 
Northern parties frequently adopted blocking tactics on the discussion 
of self-determination. 

I was not able to meet with Mahdi after his elected government was 
overthrown in a military coup in Khartoum on 30 June 1989, because 
he was in detention while I was staying well away from Khartoum 
during this period. However, I had developed a close working political 
relationship with the two leaders of the Umma Party in exile, Omer 
Nur al-Daiam and Mubarak al-Fadil al-Mahdi. This relationship proved 
fruitful, leading to the recognition of the right of South Sudan to self- 
determination by the Umma Party - an idea the Northern Sudanese 
political elite had blocked since before Sudan became independent from 
Britain in 1956. 

After the 1994 Asmara Declaration by the NDA, I agreed with the two 
leaders of the Umma Party to develop a political agenda that would lead 
to an understanding between our two sides. I travelled to Africa several 
times to persuade Colonel John Garang de Mabior that it was in our 
interest, as South Sudan, to break up the Northern Sudanese political 
hegemony by talking separately to each Northern Sudanese party and 
identifying mutual interests between us and them. 

I zeroed in on the Umma Party because I felt confident about the 
two party leaders’ attitudes, after talking to them over several years in 
London. 

There remained the question of the Umma Party leader, Al-Sadiq 
al-Mahdi, who was still in Sudan and whose relationship with Colonel 
Garang had become strained following their failed 1987 meeting in 
Addis Ababa. I asked the Umma leaders in London to secure Mahdi’s con- 
sent for our contact, to which he responded with written authorisation 
to begin the formal dialogue with me. 
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It was now my turn to speak to Garang about this contact and to set 
out for the leader of the SPLM/SPLA the mutual benefits such contact 
with the Umma Party would bring. For one thing, apart from the politi- 
cal disagreement that already existed between Garang and Mahdi, there 
were also extremely negative feelings among the SPLA leadership from 
the North - Commanders Yousif Kuwa Mekki of the Nuba Mountains 
and Malik Agar of Southern Blue Nile. I had several meetings with 
Garang in various parts of Africa, where he would normally be available 
for such serious discussions — Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; Kampala, Uganda; 
and Harare, Zimbabwe. I travelled to all three capitals at various agreed 
times to discuss with Garang rapprochement with the Umma Party. 

When Garang finally agreed that I could go ahead with the meet- 
ings with the Umma Party leaders, I made two requests of him, both 
of which he approved. The first was that I wanted to take the two rep- 
resentatives of the Umma Party with me to the SPLA-liberated areas of 
Northern Bahr el Ghazal, mainly to Aweil and Gogrial. 

One of the reasons I pursued contact with the Umma Party was 
because I knew they enjoyed the support of both the Rezigat Baggara 
Arabs of Southern Darfur and the Misseria Baggara Arabs of Southern 
Kordofan. The Arab tribes of these two regions have long maintained 
contact with the Dinka communities of Aweil and the Twic Dinka of 
Northern Gogrial. It was important to impress upon the leaders of the 
Umma Party what border peace would mean to the Arab and Dinka 
communities of these border areas. 

My second request was that Garang select one of his SPLA leaders to 
join me in London for talks with the Umma Party. He appointed Peter 
Nyot Kok Malok, the distinguished South Sudanese professor of law at 
the University of Khartoum, who was by then the SPLA representative 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

I took three Umma Party leaders with me on my next visit to Bahr 
el Ghazal. Although the visit was made in the middle of the rainy season, 
it proved a very memorable trip for the three - Omer Nur al-Daiam, 
Mubarak al-Fadil al-Mahdi and Ahmed Ogel. We first flew to Nyamlel, in 
Aweil, from Nairobi and Lokochokio, both in Kenya. Not many 
Baggara Arabs are in the area at that time of year, but the Umma 
Party leaders had sent messages to Nyala and Al Daien, in Southern 
Darfur, and to Muglad in Southern Kordofan, that they would be visit- 
ing Northern Bahr el Ghazal. At Nyamlel the local SPLA commander 
received us and accommodated us at the Lol Riverside government 
guest house. This was to be our main contact centre for the period we 
were in Aweil. 
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We travelled each day from Nyamlel to the surrounding areas, 
including Marialbai, Manyiel and Gong Machar. These journeys were 
difficult as they had to be made on foot during a very muddy season. 
For some of the journeys, especially to Marialbai and Gong Machar 
from Nyamlel, we had to travel through the entirely flooded Toich, 
the swampy grassland of the Dinka community. It took us eight hours 
to travel from Nyamlel to Marialbai, normally a two- to three-hour 
walk. We waded through flood waters up to my chest, a six-foot six- 
inch-tall frame! We were accompanied by foreign journalists, just 
one of whom was a female, many of whom were not overly tall. The 
ground under our feet was slippery and we had to tread very carefully, 
step by step, lest we slip and drown. 

When we finally arrived safely at our destination, the Umma Party 
leaders were pleased to meet some of the Baggara Arabs who had trav- 
elled from Southern Darfur and Southern Kordofan to meet us. The 
Baggara Arabs for their part appreciated the fact that their Umma Party 
political leaders had made this journey to come and meet them. From 
Nyamlel, we flew to Turalei, in the Twic county of Gogrial. The reception 
there was especially warm. This was my electoral constituency, from 
which I had been elected to the parliament in Khartoum in 1968. We were 
met at the small Turalei airstrip by a chanting crowd, singing praise songs 
in my name and that of my family. Mubarak al-Fadil al-Mahdi was so 
pleased, or perhaps surprised, by the warmth of the reception that he told 
me I need not tell him any more that I had an electoral constituency — 
he had now seen it. We returned to Kenya and then to London after two 
days in Twic. It was time now to discuss political matters. 

It took Peter Nyot Kok Malok and myself three months to negotiate 
and draft a Memorandum of Understanding between the SPLM and the 
Umma Party, which could become the political charter between the 
two parties. The document clearly included the right of South Sudan to 
self-determination. 

Peter Kok and I were aware that neither Colonel John Garang de 
Mabior nor his SPLA leadership were keen on self-determination. After 
all, the SPLA movement had conjured up their own political slogan of 
‘New Sudan’ — a unity concept. But I refused to have anything to do 
with a political document signed between the South and the North that 
did not include the principle of self-determination. After all, we were all 
aware of what had happened to the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. 
But I did not take part in negotiating that agreement between Khartoum 
and the Anya-Nya liberation movement, although I had played a role as 
a go-between in the pre-negotiations period. 
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After negotiating the document with the Umma Party, I left London to 
present it to Garang, wherever he happened to be in Africa. He told me 
to meet him at Chukudum, in Eastern Equatoria, inside South Sudan. 
Once again, this was during the rainy season. Colonel Garang sent his 
personal fleet of cars to pick me up at Lokochokio airstrip in Kenya, but 
it was still a difficult journey of some nine hours, during which we spent 
several hours stuck in the mud. When we finally arrived at Chukudum 
around 5.00 in the afternoon, I was taken directly to Colonel Garang’s 
quarters in what was purely an SPLA military compound. The SPLA 
soldiers had constructed a grass hut for me outside their commander’s 
compound. I was very comfortable with that, because it gave me the 
opportunity to chat with some of the SPLA soldiers about the war con- 
ditions they had experienced - an opportunity I would not have had 
inside Garang’s compound. 

I had breakfast with Garang the following morning. He had read the 
extensive document jointly prepared by Peter Kok and myself with the 
representatives of the Umma Party. The colonel told me he would sub- 
ject the document to review by some of his colleagues in the SPLA and 
might even subject it to an SPLA leadership discussion. I had no prob- 
lem with all that, I only wanted the SPLA to take a position on it so that 
I could communicate this to the Umma Party. In doing all this work, I 
was always conscious of the fact that Garang himself was not keen on 
self-determination — he had his big agenda of ‘New Sudan’, which left 
no room for self-determination and the possibility of the South sepa- 
rating from the North. I left the document with Colonel Garang and 
returned to the United Kingdom, where I was residing. 

A few weeks later, Garang sent a high-level SPLA delegation led by 
Commander Salva Kiir Mayardit, deputy leader of the SPLA, to London 
to review the document with me. Garang clearly had two objectives: the 
first was to show me how serious he was about the document, while 
the second was to persuade me to be part of the review, since it was 
being led by my own close personal friend, Salva Kiir Mayardit. It was truly 
a very high-level delegation, in which Kok and I were included. Kiir and 
his delegation were accommodated at a hotel near the home of the leaders 
of the Umma Party in London to facilitate meetings. 

Kiir telephoned me the evening they arrived to request that our 
delegation meet on its own, as South Sudanese, that same evening. 
I needed in any event to welcome him, whatever my decision about 
reviewing the document. The SPLA delegation had also contacted the 
Umma Party on arrival and set a meeting between the two sides for the 
next day. I drove to London from Oxford that evening to have dinner 
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with Kiir and his delegation, at which meeting he informed us about 
what needed to be done. I told the delegation that while there was no 
problem with reviewing the document, I would not attend the meetings 
because, when such a review takes place, the preparers of the document 
should not be included. Kok, of course, was a member of the SPLA and 
so could not decline his new assignment from his leader. So, I did not 
attend any of the review meetings. It seemed that little of the document 
was changed, and Kiir recommended to Colonel Garang on his return 
to Africa that the document be signed with the Umma Party. When we 
went to Chukudum on the chosen date for the signing ceremony, my 
new problems began. 

Before the signing of the document, the two SPLA commanders 
from Northern Sudan, Yousif Kuwa Mekki of the Nuba Mountains and 
Malik Agar of Southern Blue Nile, took issue with Garang over the SPLA 
signing a document with the Umma Party, whom they regarded as 
their staunchest political opponents in their two marginalised regions 
of Northern Sudan. They not only objected to a political document 
between the SPLA and the Umma Party in principle, they also objected 
to the right of self-determination for the South contained in the docu- 
ment. Colonel Garang referred them to me, since self-determination 
was my agenda. 

The SPLA soldiers were always able to construct impressive accom- 
modations for their guests in their field camps at short notice. As we 
arrived in Chukudum, the SPLA soldiers quickly constructed a remark- 
able compound for the Umma Party guests and myself. Two beautifully 
grass-thatched huts were put up inside this new compound enclosure — 
one for me and the other for the Umma Party guests, Omer Nur al-Daiam 
and Mubarak al-Fadil al-Mahdi. 

While we were seated at a fireside inside our compound, the two 
Northern Sudan commanders arrived dressed in full military uniform 
and wearing pistols at their waists. Kuwa, who remained standing, 
addressed me in a rather rude and angry tone. I paid some attention 
to what he wanted to say, even though I already knew what the prob- 
lem was. He asked me if I had intended to destroy the SPLA with this 
document, the signing of which I had brought the leaders of the Umma 
Party here for? He went on to say that we have no self-determination 
in the SPLA! Where did I get the idea from? I asked the two Northern 
Sudanese SPLA commanders whether they intended to scare me by 
coming to me in their military attire, wearing their pistols! Suddenly 
they realised they had not behaved well. Agar said it was their practice 
to wear their war uniform when they were in the battlefield and that 
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it had nothing to do with scaring me. I told them I was not a soldier 
and that what they had raised was a political matter. If they wanted to 
discuss this political matter with me, they would have to go and change 
into civilian clothes and then return to me. They quickly withdrew and 
soon returned wearing civilian clothes. 

I was sure the morning conversation would take a different tone. This 
evening discussion with me had clearly been designed to impress upon 
the delegates from the Umma Party who were with me in the com- 
pound. The commanders’ intent was to prevent the agreement from being 
signed. So sure were these two commanders that the agreement would 
not be signed the next day that they were happy that Colonel Garang 
was included in the discussion. In the battlefields of South Sudan, the 
SPLA was truly a rigorously disciplined army. 

Colonel Garang had arranged a meeting with me and his two com- 
manders from Northern Sudan for 7.30 the next morning at his quar- 
ters. The meeting started on time, as there was little to detract people 
from fixed appointments in the wild jungles of South Sudan in the 
morning. 

It was Commander Kuwa who again started the discussion, telling 
Garang that I was bent on the destruction of the SPLA. ‘This self- 
determination agenda of Bona Malwal and his friends of the Umma 
Party, is intended to destroy the SPLA as a united fighting force; a lib- 
eration aimed at establishing “Our New Sudan”. The Chairman should 
ask Bona Malwal to return to England with his friends of the Umma 
Party, where they came from.’ Commander Kuwa continued with his 
bombast. Commander Agar supported him: ‘We have built this SPLA 
from scratch. We would not allow any outsider, like you - Bona Malwal 
and your Umma Party friends to come and destroy it for us. But if our 
opinion does no longer hold within the SPLA, then we can destroy 
this SPLA in no time.’ Garang then asked me to speak. I told the two 
commanders that I was not a soldier. I have never been a soldier and 
I will never be a soldier. I have always been a political person. What I 
wanted the SPLA to sign with the Umma Party was a political docu- 
ment. I did not see how a political document could destroy a disciplined 
army to the extent that the commanders feared it could. I went on to 
tell Garang that I was really addressing him and not the other two. I 
told him that if a political agreement destroys the SPLA, then this was 
not my responsibility. Self-determination for the South had been on the 
political agenda of South Sudan ever since the Round-Table Conference 
in Khartoum in March 1965, where it was condemned by the North as 
a treasonable demand by the North. Large numbers of South Sudanese 
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had paid with their lives for this demand. Self-determination was 
bypassed at the peace negotiations in Addis Ababa in 1972. The South 
had agreed to implement the Addis Ababa agreement for ten years 
until that agreement was abrogated by Nimeiri, without the South ever 
giving up the right of self-determination. If the SPLA did not want self- 
determination for the South, they could go on to achieve whatever they 
thought they were fighting for, but the South would not give up its call 
for self-determination. 

Colonel Garang ruled that the SPLA would sign the document with 
the Umma Party the same day, despite it containing the right of the 
South to self-determination. The commander-in-chief of the SPLA went 
on to say that the organisation did not itself advocate self-determination. 
‘We will subject this document with self-determination in it to the 
political debate in the country, which is now taking place. We will man- 
age our affairs within the SPLA the way we have always done and will 
not allow political detractions to interfere with the way we manage the 
SPLA.’ With the meeting at an end on the word of the SPLA chairman, 
the leaders of the Umma Party were asked to join us at Colonel Garang’s 
compound for breakfast. 

Two hours later, a chartered plane from Nairobi landed at Chukudum 
airstrip carrying representatives of the world media to witness the sign- 
ing of the political agreement. I flew back to Nairobi with the delegation 
of the Umma Party, on our way back to the United Kingdom, believing 
that our mission was accomplished. 

After the overthrow of Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi’s second elected govern- 
ment, my personal relationship with this twice former prime minister 
of Sudan became absolutely normal, even friendly. My criticisms of the 
government of the day in my newspapers, harsh as they were at times, 
were hardly ever personal — except on two occasions. The first was dur- 
ing Mahdi’s first government of 1966. I made a very personal criticism 
of the prime minister when he paid a visit to Bor town, in Jonglei area 
of South Sudan, and wept openly at the grave of a young army officer, 
Second Lieutenant Bayoumi, who had been killed by Anya-Nya forces 
in an ambush. It was widely reported in the Arabic media in Khartoum 
that he remarked at the grave that if there were Sudanese men left in the 
national army, this young lieutenant would not have died in vain. Was 
the prime minister calling on the national army to commit vengeance 
on the civilian population of South Sudan? 

When Mahdi returned to Khartoum from Bor, all 24 of the Bor Dinka 
chiefs, including the well-known and respected paramount chief of the 
Dinka Bor, Chief Ajang Duot, were taken from where they were being 
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held in detention by the military in Bor town and massacred on the 
same night. The tears of vengeance of a prime minister for the life of 
a young army officer, in a country that needed to heal its civil strife, 
resulted in the killing of 24 community leaders. I wrote in my personal 
column in The Vigilant the next day that Mahdi’s only qualification for 
becoming prime minister of Sudan was that he was a great-grandson of 
Mohamed Ahmed al-Mahdi, the legendary revolutionary spiritual leader 
of the Ansar Islamic religious sect of Northern Sudan. 

The second time I made a personal criticism of Mahdi was when 
he became prime minister for the second time in 1986. At that time, 
I was invited, along with the Catholic bishop of Al Obeid in Western 
Sudan, Monsignor Macram Max Gassis, to give testimony to the United 
States House of Representatives Subcommittee on Foreign Relations in 
Washington DC, on the situation in Sudan. More than 1,000 Dinka 
families, mainly from Aweil and Abyei, had been burnt alive in rail- 
cars in Al Daien, in Southern Dafur. I had reported this incident in my 
newspaper, The Sudan Times. Abyei is part of the Catholic diocese of Al 
Obeid, so the bishop raised very strong criticism of this massacre and 
appealed for international assistance and support for the survivors. 
Mahdi was enraged, not by the massacre of his country’s civilian citizens 
by his own national security forces, which should have been the case, 
but by the fact that the Catholic bishop of Al Obeid and I had agreed 
to testify in Washington DC, a foreign capital, and brought our country 
into disrepute. In fact, Mahdi was asked by one of his own Umma Party 
members of parliament from Darfur what, as prime minister, he would 
do to Bishop Gassis and to Bona Malwal when we returned to Sudan, for 
daring to testify against our country. In response to this member of par- 
liament, in a nationally televised debate, Mahdi blamed Bishop Gassis 
for associating with me, saying: ‘Bona Malwal is a well-known public 
enemy number one to Sudan! How could the Catholic Bishop of Al 
Obeid associate himself with this public enemy number one?’ One South 
Sudanese member of parliament, Yoanes Yor Akol Ajawin, immediately 
made a point of order on the prime minister as he continued his tirade 
against me. The speaker allowed the point of order to be made. Ajawin, 
a distinguished lawyer from South Sudan, told Mahdi that he had no 
right to mention the name of a citizen who was not even a member of 
parliament and therefore had no opportunity to defend himself. The 
speaker of parliament, Professor Mohamed Ibrahim Khalil, ruled that 
the point of order was in place. The prime minister was asked to withdraw 
his remarks about my being public enemy number one, so those remarks 
were struck off the parliamentary records. Mahdi graciously withdrew 
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his remarks about me and the matter ended there, as far as the parlia- 
ment was concerned, but not as far as myself and my personal column 
in The Sudan Times were concerned! In my personal column the next day 
I wrote about the prime minister’s personal attack on me in parliament, 
comparing myself to the great-grandson of Mohamed Ahmed al-Mahdi 
and listing the things that individually I had achieved. I asked the prime 
minister to list his qualifications for becoming the prime minister of 
Sudan. Even this short and indirect verbal skirmish between Mahdi and 
myself came to an end quickly. 

It was Mahdi and the detained leaders of the Sudanese political parties 
who nominated me, while they were in detention in Kobar prison in 
Khartoum North, to head the NDA, because I was already in exile. When 
Mahdi defected to Asmara, Eritrea, in 1999, he requested that we meet. 
I was in England at that time. We spent a few days together in Asmara 
discussing what the Sudanese opposition needed to do to change the 
political situation inside the country. His personal representatives, 
Omer Nur al-Daiam and Mubarak Fadil al-Mahdi, had already signed 
an agreement with the SPLA recognising the right of South Sudan to 
self-determination. Since that time, my relations with Mahdi have 
remained normal, indeed friendly. We worked closely together, because 
his Umma Party and the SPLA had already signed the 1994 Chukudum 
agreement. As political activists, it is impossible, of course, not to have 
political disagreements and clashes from time to time. Indeed, in spite 
of the good relationship between Mahdi and myself, serious points of 
disagreement and verbal clashes have arisen occasionally. 

One such occasion occurred when we both presented speeches to 
the ruling National Congress Party (NCP) of President Omer Hassan 
Ahmed al-Bashir. Mahdi’s point in that meeting was aimed at the CPA, 
the peace agreement between the NCP and the South. This was a very 
typical Northern Sudan civilian political criticism of the military in 
power. Politicians of Northern Sudan never ever achieved anything, 
when they were in power, but always criticised the military rulers for 
agreeing peace with South Sudan. Mahdi criticised Bashir for the way 
peace was reached with the SPLA and the South in 2005. It so happened 
that I was called to speak immediately after Mahdi, and I contradicted 
him. Mahdi, who always reacts instantly to issues, returned home and 
wrote a seven-page letter to me on what I had said at the NCP confer- 
ence. I responded with a seven-page reply, putting things on record 
my own way. In spite of this example, our relationship remained good. 
He always invited me to all his public political discourses. When I 
disagreed with what he had to say, which is unfortunately more often 
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than not, I refrained from having an opinion on the matter, since these 
fora were organised as a means for him to put forth his personal point 
of view. 

It is, perhaps, a sign of begrudging resentment that Northern Sudanese 
have refrained from renaming their country Northern Sudan, after wit- 
nessing the South split and naming itself geographically correctly as 
the Republic of South Sudan. It may also be that Northern Sudanese 
have not yet given up hope that South Sudan may one day be reunited 
with Northern Sudan. In the current state of hostilities between the two 
Sudans, it is difficult to make such sweeping predictions. 


3 


The Anya-Nya Liberation 
Movement, 1955-72 


Relations between South Sudan and Northern Sudan declined stead- 
ily from 1952 onwards. Northern Sudanese did not want to engage 
with the South in relationships that could be perceived as mutual, 
let alone equal. The North in many senses enjoyed the fact that they 
had inherited the South from the British without responsibility, even 
daring to blame the British for the South’s exclusion from state power. 
They blamed the British, or colonialism in general, for everything the 
South Sudanese did against the North. According to this argument, 
all South Sudanese demands, including federation with the North or 
full participation in the political public life of their country, were 
inspired by the imperialist past. 

After the 1957 elections to the parliament in Khartoum, however, the 
South Sudanese did begin to demand federation. Ezbon Mundiri, one 
of the few university-educated South Sudanese at the time, had nomi- 
nated himself in his native constituency in Maridi, Western Equatoria, 
using federation as his election motto. When he was elected, he was 
immediately arrested in Maridi, taken before the native Chiefs Court 
and sentenced to 20 years in prison with hard labour for daring to call 
for federation with the North. Ezbon Mundiri was thus denied his seat in 
the 1957 parliament. Most South Sudanese at that time were in favour of 
demanding at least a federal relationship with Northern Sudan. To per- 
suade the South Sudanese representatives in the 1954-56 parliament to 
vote for independence, the Northern Sudanese political elite had prom- 
ised to consider federation after independence. So, on 19 December 
1955, the South Sudanese representatives joined the Northerners in 
unanimously proclaiming 1 January 1956 Sudan’s independence day. 
The 1955 parliament also proclaimed that the first elections in the 
newly independent Sudan would be held in 1957. It was that 1957 
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parliament, then, that should have considered federation for South 
Sudan as promised. 

By 1957, the extent of the political differences between South Sudan 
and Northern Sudan had become clear. The 1955 Torit uprising had 
resulted in unforetold massacres across South Sudan. Even the provinces 
of South Sudan that did not join in the 1955 uprising, Bahr el Ghazal and 
Upper Nile, were subjected to massacres and atrocities. What began as a 
localised military uprising in Torit became a struggle of the entire South 
Sudan versus Northern Sudan. South Sudan had sent a few more articu- 
late representatives to the 1957 parliament in Khartoum, so the North 
now had to respond to the South’s demand for federation. The report of 
the Commission of Enquiry into the 1955 Torit uprising, by then a public 
document,! indicated that the cause of the uprising had been political. 
The North was not prepared, however, to redress the political grievances 
of the South. Many of those accused of participating in the 1955 uprising 
could not be brought to trial because they had already been killed by 
the government; they simply had death sentences confirmed by the 
Northern courts in order to cover up the lynchings and massacres. But 
what to do with the political demands of the South? 

Politics within Northern Sudan itself had become increasingly divi- 
sive. The National Unionist Party (NUP) of Ismail al-Azhari had split in 
two. The Khatimiah wing of the party, sponsored by Islamic religious 
leader and spiritual head of the Khatimiah sect, Ali al-Mirghani, had 
broken away from the Al Ashiga (Brotherhood) wing of Azhari’s NUP, 
which had changed its mind about unity with Egypt and was advocat- 
ing an independent Sudan. The Khatimiah wing of the unionist group, 
who wanted more unity with Egypt, joined hands with the Umma Party 
in 1956, soon after the independence proclamation, to form the new 
government under the Umma Party prime minister, Abdalla Khalil. 
These political divisions meant that no one in the North could take 
responsibility for discussing federation with the South. As the South 
pressed the North to fulfil its promise of 19 December 1955 and con- 
sider federation, the Umma Party’s only choice was to hand power over 
to the military. 

The leadership of the Torit uprising remained largely intact. Many of 
the well-trained soldiers of the South Sudan unit of the Sudan Defence 
Force were still at large. All they needed was a call to command and 
political support. The South Sudanese members of the 1957 parliament, 
who had been disbanded by Khartoum, had to rally the troops. They 
could not hope to survive if they returned to South Sudan, so they 
dispersed to various neighbouring countries — Kenya, Uganda, Ethiopia, 
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Zaire (today’s Democratic Republic of the Congo) and the Central 
African Republic. Thus, after 17 years of struggle for the liberation of 
South Sudan, the Anya-Nya liberation movement was formed. 


The 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement 


The 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement between the government 
of President Jaafar Mohamed Nimeiri and the Anya-Nya liberation 
movement of South Sudan, sometimes referred to as the South Sudan 
Liberation Movement, arguably became the main catalyst for what 
transpired from that time until South Sudan attained its independ- 
ence on 9 July 2011. If Nimeiri had behaved well and lived up to 
the terms laid down by the agreement, Sudan arguably might have 
remained the united country it was at independence on 1 January 
1956. But things being what they were, the Northern Sudanese 
wanted to have South Sudan as their colony, to make decisions for it 
as they saw fit. It is remarkable how most Northern Sudanese repeat- 
edly misread the political position of South Sudanese when it came 
to decision-making. 

Nimeiri only sought a peace agreement with the South in order to 
stop the war. Later, in an act of political madness in May 1983, he 
moved to abrogate the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement with South Sudan, 
calling it neither a Quran nor a Bible. However, in reality, the agreement 
was precisely that for those it empowered politically, which included 
practically every South Sudanese. 

The Addis Ababa Peace Agreement did not receive the same level of 
support from the South that the 2005 Comprehensive Peace Agreement 
(CPA) did for several obvious reasons. Firstly, the CPA contained many 
features that were lacking in the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement, includ- 
ing the right of the South to exercise self-determination in a referendum 
six years after the interim period. This alone accounted for much of the 
overwhelming support for the CPA in the South, among both unionists 
and separatists. 

Secondly, the CPA granted South Sudan the right to exercise power 
over South Sudan during the six-year interim period, without any inter- 
ference or intervention from the North. 

Thirdly, the CPA upgraded South Sudan’s status in the central govern- 
ment to that of the first vice president of the republic, a position that 
accorded South Sudan some power-sharing in the country. 

After the 1972 peace agreement, Nimeiri elevated Abel Alier to the 
status of second vice president of the republic, not as a promotion 
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of the political status of South Sudan, but as an expression of personal 
gratitude to Alier for having negotiated the agreement with the South 
on Nimeiri’s behalf. 

It is interesting to note that Nimeiri promoted General Mohamed al- 
Baghir Ahmed to the position of first vice president at the same time. 
While Alier, as Nimeiri’s minister for Southern Sudan affairs, had gone 
to Addis Ababa as leader of the Sudan government delegation, Baghir, 
as minister of interior, had been a member of Alier’s team. The promo- 
tion of a delegation member above the South Sudanese leader of that 
delegation was indicative of the Northern Sudanese attitude towards 
power in Sudan. 

According to Alier, Nimeiri justified the promotion of Baghir ahead of 
Alier by referencing the military, claiming it would not accept a civilian in 
such a position of power as first vice president. That civilian would become 
head of state if Nimeiri were to lose the presidency for any reason. That 
scenario was unacceptable given that Nimeiri had seized power in a mili- 
tary coup in 1969 and relied on the military for his own power. In this way, 
Nimeiri cleverly sidestepped the topic of the Northern Sudanese power 
prejudice against the South in his conversation with Alier. Although Alier 
was far from convinced by Nimeiri’s explanation, he accepted it neverthe- 
less, as he did many things under the May regime. Nimeiri’s behaviour 
towards Alier during his many years in power, struck many South Sudanese 
as very odd given his role as the primary political leader of South Sudan. 

The South Sudanese members of the Anya-Nya delegation to the 
1972 Addis Ababa peace talks were displeased initially that Alier, a fel- 
low South Sudanese, had agreed to lead the government delegation in 
talks that were supposed to be between the North and the South. They 
also reacted negatively when Nimeiri appointed Alier to head the new 
autonomous government of South Sudan in Juba after the peace agree- 
ment was signed. As a matter of principle and political practice, most 
South Sudanese felt that the leader of the Anya-Nya, Joseph Lagu, should 
head the interim regime in South Sudan. After all, peace agreements give 
power to those who fight for it. 

Nimeiri promoted Lagu to major-general in the Sudanese army, which 
absorbed 6,000 men from the Anya-Nya forces. Nimeiri claimed he did 
not want Lagu to lead the interim government in South Sudan because 
he needed to remain in the army to look after those absorbed troops. 
Very few South Sudanese bought this excuse, but because peace was of 
utmost importance to most South Sudanese at the time, they tended to 
go along with things that were not quite right. Had Nimeiri been sincere 
with the South, he would have appointed Lagu, now a senior officer in 
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the Sudanese army and hence a military man, as his first vice president 
instead of Baghir. Lagu, like Nimeiri, had graduated from the Sudanese 
Military College and had served for some time in the Sudanese army 
before defecting to the Anya-Nya movement. His appointment would 
have represented a clearer attempt at power-sharing with the South. 

Nimeiri’s odd approach to dealing with the South after the 1972 Addis 
Ababa Peace Agreement hindered the achievement of national unity 
amongst South Sudanese. Lagu soon aspired to take over the political 
leadership of the South, but unfortunately gave the matter an ethnic 
tint in relation to the Dinka in his political competition with Alier. 
Lagu, not himself a Dinka, rallied Equatoria to take over power from 
the Dinka. Although Nimeiri continued to regard Alier as someone 
who would never rock Nimeiri’s political boat, he resented the fact 
that Alier maintained close political contact with individuals like me. 
Nimeiri saw that his authority was challenged by people like me and 
wanted Alier to dissociate himself from us, but he refused to do so. 

Lagu, now Nimeiri’s number two vice president in the South, had 
suddenly become a political tool in the hands of the North against the 
South and no longer a representative of the South. He successfully rallied 
Equatoria to Nimeiri’s cause in what was now an anti-Dinka movement. 
Nimeiri had by then begun his political move to abrogate the peace 
agreement with the South and dismantle the autonomy of South Sudan, 
thereby triggering the longest civil war in the country, which finally split 
the country into two states, South and North. 

The question of who would make decisions for the South after the 
Addis Ababa Peace Agreement had become a serious debate in South 
Sudan. Should Alier, increasingly seen in the South as a Nimeiri agent 
and not a representative of the South, be allowed to continue to run 
the South? It seemed to many South Sudanese that Nimeiri himself 
was now running the South in the guise of Alier, and they were not 
pleased. 

The political leadership of the South and South Sudanese political 
activists wanted to test how genuine the regional autonomy granted in 
the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement was. Some political opposition to the 
autonomy itself had also developed. An assortment of South Sudanese 
leaders opposed to Alier as the head of the government of the South on 
the one hand, and those opposed to autonomy as a political solution 
on the other, joined hands to oppose Alier’s leadership. 

Political groups with different ideologies and opinions had developed 
over the years in South Sudan. Samuel Aru Bol’s Sudan African National 
Union (SANU), for instance, opposed Nimeiri’s regime and was aligned 
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with the Northern Sudanese opposition led by Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi. Aru 
had taken over the leadership of SANU after William Deng Nhial was 
killed by the Sudan army after the 1968 parliamentary elections. Before 
his death, Deng had aligned his SANU party with Mahdi’s faction of the 
Umma Party. As the new leader of SANU, Aru initially sought to main- 
tain the alignment with Mahdi, but after the Umma Party became the 
government in Khartoum and declared war against the educated South 
in June 1965, committing some of the most gruesome atrocities of the 
war in South Sudan, the Southern Front decided against all forms of 
cooperation with the Umma Party. 

Despite Aru and other leaders of SANU being brought into the interim 
government of South Sudan by Alier following the 1972 peace agree- 
ment, SANU remained in opposition to the Nimeiri regime, and so 
opposition to Alier’s regime in the South naturally followed. Some of 
the separatist leaders in South Sudan, people like Samuel Gai Tut, Akuot 
Atem Mayen and others, showed absolute hostility to the leadership of 
Alier in the South, even though some of them, like Gai, were themselves 
members of Alier’s government in Juba. 

It became difficult to know whether the opposition within South 
Sudan was against the political solution - regional autonomy, in the 
sense that it was not an adequate response to the political aspirations 
of the South — or merely against the leadership of Abel Alier, the person. 
Most often it was both. 

Many opposition groups were formed, including Samuel Gai Tut 
and Akuot Atem’s Anya-Nya Two, which triggered the killing of the 
South Sudanese colonel Abel Chol Ater, commander of the Sudanese 
national army in Akobo, in 1975. A shady political movement called 
the National Action Movement (NAM) also developed in Upper Nile. 

The first leadership contest in the autonomous South Sudan took 
place at the end of the two-year interim period established by the Addis 
Ababa Peace Agreement, which also stipulated that South Sudan would 
democratically elect its own regional parliament through universal 
suffrage — one person, one vote. As the regional parliamentary elections 
in South Sudan grew near, it was clear who the candidates to oppose 
Alier would be. The leadership of Alier’s own party, the Southern Front, 
and more specifically the party president, Clement Mboro, would not 
be supporting Alier. 

Mboro and Hilary Logali had been arrested when Nimeiri took power 
in a military coup in May 1969, because both had been members of the 
deposed government. Mboro in particular was a well-known political 
rival of Joseph Ukel Garang who, as one of the most influential members 
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of the Communist Party of Sudan, became one of Nimeiri’s Communist 
Party ministers. It was an indication of the Communist Party’s influ- 
ence in the Nimeiri regime that Ukel Garang was chosen as minister 
for Southern Sudan affairs instead of Alier, whose Southern Front party 
was far more popular than the Communist Party in South Sudan. Alier 
had also been a member of the parliament Nimeiri dissolved after his 
successful military coup, having been overwhelmingly elected from his 
Bor South constituency in the June 1968 elections, while Mboro had 
summarily defeated Ukel Garang in Wau town constituency in the same 
elections. 

Mboro and Logali, as leaders of the Southern Front, had expected 
Alier to use his early influence with Nimeiri to have them released. 
Mboro was especially angry that the government of which Alier was 
a member had sentenced him to two years in prison on trumped-up 
charges of corruption, and that Alier’s silence on the matter could imply 
to the public at large that Mboro was indeed guilty. Although Mboro 
did not complete his full prison term of two years — he was released in 
1972 after the Addis Ababa agreement was signed — he remained bit- 
ter towards Alier. Nevertheless, Alier appointed Mboro chairman of the 
Relief and Rehabilitation Commission, which was responsible for the 
resettlement of the South Sudanese refugees returning from abroad. 

In my discussions with Alier, it became apparent that he had decided 
to step down and relinquish all responsibility in the South after the 
1976 elections, which were to mark the end of the interim period. 
It was obvious to me that if Nimeiri accepted Alier’s resignation, the 
internal opposition within South Sudan would pose a threat to the 
fragile autonomy of the South. 

While Alier and his team of ministers in the South had made tremen- 
dous strides in establishing the autonomy of South Sudan, the situation 
was clearly still fragile and required some regime continuity. I opposed 
Alier’s decision to quit but felt there was little I could do, as my personal 
relations with Nimeiri at that time were just developing. I knew I would 
have to raise the issue of the situation in the South with Nimeiri, but 
I had no reason to think he would accept my advice. I requested an 
urgent appointment with Nimeiri in Khartoum, which he granted, and 
began by giving him an overview of the political scene in the South. 
I then told him that Alier’s stepping down was not an option; better 
that he be a candidate for the presidency of the High Executive Council 
(HEC) and be defeated. That way, if matters fell apart in South Sudan, 
those who defeated Alier so prematurely in the development of the new 
political process in South Sudan would bear the responsibility. If Alier 
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withdrew and stepped aside, both he and Nimeiri would be blamed by 
the people of South Sudan if things went wrong. 

Somehow the political leadership of South Sudan had all come to 
accept that the larger country, Sudan, was being run as a single politi- 
cal party system by the Sudan Socialist Union (SSU). Therefore, all the 
political leaders of South Sudan, including those who wanted to dis- 
place Alier, claimed to be members of the SSU. But they could not have 
their cake and eat it too. I told Nimeiri that he, as president of the SSU, 
should nominate Abel Alier as the SSU’s candidate. While it would not 
prevent others running against Alier, it would at least mean that the 
ruling party for the whole Sudan would field its own candidate. In that 
way we would see who was trying to undermine the established system. 

Not too surprisingly, I succeeded in persuading Nimeiri, who called 
in his usual cohort of political advisers. It so happened that we were 
meeting in his office at the Sudanese Socialist Union in Khartoum. A 
presidential party decree was issued at once, immediately changing the 
nature of the political debate in the South. Alier’s opponents accused 
Nimeiri of interfering with the political process in the South, even 
though they were all themselves supposedly members of the SSU. 

If the South wanted a multiparty political system, they should have 
said so during the negotiations of the peace agreement at Addis Ababa, or 
when the elections for the first parliament of South Sudan were being pre- 
pared. But everyone had been happy to be under the banner of Nimeiri’s 
single-party system. This was a party that dominated all walks of public 
life and no matter how much one disagreed with the SSU, no one wanted 
to challenge it in case membership in the SSU was a necessary qualifica- 
tion for securing some future personal interest. 

President Nimeiri’s nomination of Abel Alier as the SSU candidate 
for the presidency of the High Executive Council of South Sudan saved 
the day for everybody. There were complainers, sure. There were peo- 
ple who said Nimeiri had interfered with the political autonomy of 
the South. Many said it was dictatorship. But none could say it was 
unconstitutional or illegal. During elections to the regional parliament 
in Juba, a parliament that was now to elect the president of the South, 
everyone was happy to nominate themselves as members of the SSU. 
No one opted to run as an independent or otherwise. Furthermore, no 
one could say that a ruling political party anywhere in the world was 
not entitled to nominate whomever among its members it wanted for 
the top executive position in that country, as long as the final decision 
to elect rested with the people — the electorate at large. Finally, Abel 
Alier himself, after Nimeiri issued a presidential decree nominating him, 
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could not continue to decline. So all seemed to work out well in the end. 
Indeed, in deference to Nimeiri, all talk about challenging Alier died 
down. But political rivalry in South Sudan dies very hard indeed. 

Abel Alier’s next four years, from 1974 to 1978, proved very tough 
to handle. With the 1974 elections over, it was now clear that the 
Addis Ababa Peace Agreement had survived. There was now an elected 
parliament. Democracy in South Sudan had to thrive. Not only did the 
ministers of the autonomous region of South Sudan have to be account- 
able to an elected parliament, but parliament had to assume a watchdog 
position over all executive functions, including the presidency of the 
region itself. This proved too much for a system of government in South 
Sudan that was orchestrated by Nimeiri’s military dictatorship. 

Alier expressed his discomfort with some of the regional parliament’s 
shenanigans, especially when they targeted his close friends. Shy as he 
is known to be, Alier attempted from time to time to employ some of 
Nimeiri’s political tactics, either to cow his political opponents in Juba 
or to protect his political allies and friends. 

One of his closest friends, Lubari Ramba, had become the first speaker 
of the regional assembly in Juba in 1974. When the parliament tried to 
impeach Ramba over a dispute, Alier intervened to prevent it. From a 
purely legal point of view, members of the regional parliament thought 
the president of the South had interfered improperly in a parliamentary 
matter. 

I happened to find myself in Juba at the time, entirely by coincidence. 
In a private conversation with Alier on the matter of the speaker, I told 
him he should have left it entirely to the parliament to sort the matter. He 
did not appreciate my remark and in some anger asked me: ‘What brings 
you from Khartoum to Juba anyway?’ I took serious note of this remark — it 
was one of only a few times Alier ever spoke to me in such a way. 

At the time South Sudan moved into the 1978 elections, I had already 
decided to quit the Nimeiri regime. I refrained from going to Juba any 
more, even though I was still the political supervisor of Bahr el Ghazal 
province, going to Wau instead to do the work of the political supervisor 
there, and then returning to Khartoum. All of my friends and political 
associates in the South, naturally including Alier himself, were happy 
that I was no longer a political bother to them. They thought I had 
decided to isolate myself from the politics of the South, as often hap- 
pened among South Sudanese politicians. But some of my political sup- 
porters in Bahr el Ghazal misread my attempts to distance myself from 
the Juba crowd as preparing to challenge Alier for the leadership of the 
South. It served the political purposes of the anti-Malwal crowd in Juba 
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to orchestrate such unfounded stories against me at that time. Alier and 
his supporters in Juba became convinced that I was now their opponent, 
and the anti-Malwal campaign was in full gear. 

In Wau, a group of elders, led by retired army colonel Nyang Dhieu, 
Chief Akol Tiit and others, organised a meeting with me at Nyang 
Dhieu’s home in Grinti, to find out what I had in mind. These men 
were among my supporters who wanted me to run for president of the 
HEC for the South in the upcoming election. I told the assembled group 
of elders that there should be some morality in our political process. 
Although I no longer supported the way Abel Alier was running the 
affairs of the South, he and I were close political associates and per- 
sonal friends. Since Alier still intended to run for the presidency of the 
South, I could not run against him. I told the Bahr el Ghazal elders that 
I would stay away from the South during much of the election period. 
Nevertheless, Alier’s supporters in Bahr el Ghazal spun the story to sug- 
gest that I was now running against him. I was portrayed as a traitor 
to the political cause of the Southern Front, despite the fact that this 
crowd had done nothing in their six years in charge of the South to 
advance a single political principle of the Southern Front. Fortunately 
for me, in Bahr el Ghazal at least, that negative campaign against me 
was not making headway; most people in fact hoped I would consider 
the negative campaign a political challenge and so be forced to run. 

Samuel Aru Bol, who many in Bahr el Ghazal thought should challenge 
Alier if I did not, came to consult with me in Khartoum, accompanied by 
Andrew Wieu Riek Wieu, a SANU Dinka leader from Malakal. I told them 
that I would not be running because I knew Alier was still interested. It 
was Clear to them as well that I could not run against Alier, but they were 
disappointed with me. They told me that since my decision was based 
on personal respect for Alier, despite his having done such a poor job of 
running the South for so many years, they were now going to consider 
another candidate. 

The third person to visit me in Khartoum and ask if I was running for 
the presidency of the South was General Joseph Lagu. General Lagu and 
I had a friendly discussion at my home, during which he told me he had 
learnt that I was a candidate for the presidency of the HEC (president of 
South Sudan). He had come to me to tell me that he too was interested 
in running for the position. 

Joseph Lagu is a very pleasant individual when it comes to socialising 
and conversation. He told me he had come to persuade me to step aside 
for him, making a good joke in the process: ‘I fought for this thing and 
you brothers want to keep me away from it. This is not very kind of 
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you people!’ We both laughed, but Lagu’s message was clear. I told him 
I had chosen not to run because I knew Alier was interested in running 
again, and he, Lagu, should know that I would never run against Alier 
under any circumstances. Lagu, having learnt that I was no longer part 
of Alier’s team, then asked me to support him. I was also straight with 
Lagu. I told him I could not support him for the presidency because 
I did not really know what he wanted to accomplish for the South. 
I also told him that one should know the person one supports for such 
an important position personally, but I did not know him well enough 
politically. Although we were of the same generation, we never went to 
the same school or worked or lived together anywhere. So, it was not 
possible for me to support him to become the leader of the South. 

I did tell him, however, that he was well qualified for the job of run- 
ning the South. He had run the liberation movement of South Sudan for 
a long time — the Anya-Nya; he had the personal foresight to recognise 
in 1972 that the political cause of South Sudan had effectively been 
made through the barrel of a gun, and that it was then time to make 
peace with the North, to translate the political gains achieved on the 
battlefield into peace and social gains. These were serious decisions that 
needed a wise individual to make them, and Joseph Lagu made them. 
This should qualify him to run for the presidency of the South. I also 
appreciated that although he was entitled to insist on leading the South 
at the time of the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement, he instead allowed 
Nimeiri to have his way in nominating Alier to run the South, in order 
not to spoil the peace. All of these actions reflected well on him, and 
I would speak publicly about them if I were campaigning for him. But 
still I told him I could not possibly support his candidacy for the HEC. 
We parted ways. Joseph Lagu returned to the South to pursue his candi- 
dature while I remained in Khartoum, to follow the political situation 
in the South from a distance. 

A very vibrant political movement had sprung up in the South, largely 
working for change. It was clear to ordinary educated South Sudanese 
that Alier had served his time. Many nice political slogans were devised, 
such as ‘Young Executives’ for change and the like. Incredibly, Alier and 
his political team failed to recognise the calls for political change until 
it was too late. They no longer had the numbers to support Alier’s can- 
didacy. Lagu had secured a groundswell of support all across the South. 

On the eve of the voting in the regional parliament, Alier finally 
withdrew his name from the contest. I was told he finally did so at the 
behest of Nimeiri. But it was already too late for the move to be seen 
as a voluntary political withdrawal of personal candidature, in order for 
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that to make any serious political impression. It was, unfortunately, a 
badly mismanaged political process. Everyone in the South had come 
to believe that Alier had been defeated, even though there were no real 
votes cast in the assembly in the end because Lagu was declared the 
only candidate for the presidency of South Sudan. 

In Khartoum, where I had remained during this period, Nimeiri knew 
that his vice president had been defeated. He remarked to me: ‘Why 
did you people leave the withdrawal of Abel Alier that late? Do you not 
think that Joseph Lagu will now think that he has defeated the entire 
presidency of the Republic of Sudan?’ I did not tell Nimeiri that I had 
not really been part of Alier’s team for this last contest. 

Khartoum was concerned about what Joseph Lagu might do with 
the autonomy in Juba. In reality there was very little he or any other 
political leader in the South could do at that time without Nimeiri’s 
full support, because everything was in the president’s hands in 
Khartoum. There was no oil production in the South yet; no serious 
source of local revenue for the South; no development of any kind 
to speak of. Khartoum merely paid the salaries of Sudan government 
employees in the South and provided very rudimentary services. 
The South had no independent budget in the central government of 
Sudan — the HEC was a mere budgetary item under the presidency in 
Khartoum. 

Nimeiri still had some confidence in Alier despite his defeat in the 
South, so he did not replace him as vice president. Alier thus moved 
back to Khartoum from Juba and occupied his vice presidential office at 
the Preseidential Palace. 

The new government of change in the South under Joseph Lagu tried 
to spread its wings, to show Khartoum that it was not business as usual 
as it had been under Alier. The team of South Sudanese politicians who 
thought they had brought Lagu to power made things difficult for him. 
Feeling Alier had allowed Nimeiri to dominate the politics of the South, 
they now wanted the autonomy of the South to be seen to work for the 
South in the South. Nimeiri did not like what was going on in the South 
and wanted to put an end to it quickly. 

Those in Juba who thought they had installed Lagu in power felt 
he was not challenging Khartoum enough. But Lagu read the political 
picture better than his political opponents and aligned himself with 
Nimeiri against them. Not as patient as Alier, Lagu made his political 
move against those he thought were opposing him in Juba, but in so 
doing he unwittingly played into Nimeiri’s hands. Or perhaps Lagu 
deliberately courted Nimeiri’s support against his political opponents 
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in Juba. Lagu ordered the arrest of nearly the entire political elite that 
had supported him. 

Since Khartoum was happy to stoke political differences in South 
Sudan, Nimeiri gave Lagu a helping hand in his efforts in Juba. First, 
Lagu staged a major political reshuffle - removing the Bahr el Ghazal 
gang of politicians who had helped him gain power and replacing 
them with some of Alier’s own lieutenants, whom Alier had left in 
Juba almost like political orphans. This group of Alier’s supporters had 
initiated some contact with Lagu and his team, fishing in Lagu’s dirty 
political waters, without Alier’s consent. Lagu staged his first cabinet 
reshuffle in Juba, firing Samuel Aru Bol, Arthur Akuen Chol, Benjamin 
Bol Akok and others from Bahr el Ghazal, as well as Joseph Oduhu, Luigi 
Adwok Buong and others from Equatoria and Upper Nile. Within one 
week, those who had been removed from the cabinet, along with others 
including Clement Mboro, were arrested on the very serious charge of 
tampering with national security in the South. The prisoners were all 
flown to Khartoum for detention, away from Juba, and housed at Jebel 
Aullia, just outside Khartoum. This action alone soiled the hands of 
President Nimeiri in the negative political process that was developing 
in South Sudan under Joseph Lagu. 

Lagu could not resist hitting out at Alier himself at the first opportu- 
nity. Lagu was gunning to combine the vice presidency of the republic 
with the presidency of the HEC for the South in the same way Alier 
had done before him. Lagu told Nimeiri that Abel Alier was personally 
behind the plot to disturb peace and security in the South, and Nimeiri 
soon took action. 

Lagu had devised the redivision of the South, with the famous name 
of Kokora, the Bari word for redivision. Nimeiri funded a small booklet 
called Kokora and distributed it at government expense. When a group 
of us from Khartoum and Juba who opposed Kokora responded with 
our own booklet, explaining why South Sudan should remain united 
in order to safeguard its autonomy, Nimeiri was furious. He accused the 
regional government in Juba, at that time under an acting president 
of the HEC, Peter Gatkuoth Gual, of using regional government funds 
to criticise the presidency. Nimeiri immediately dissolved the govern- 
ment of the South, dismissed Alier from his position as vice president 
and appointed Lagu, who had become Nimeiri’s most trusted man to 
destroy the autonomy of the South, to replace him. 

While in Juba as head of the regional government of the South, before 
becoming vice president, Lagu had allied himself with such individu- 
als in Khartoum as Hassan Abdalla al-Turabi, Nimeiri’s primary legal 
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adviser. Turabi had become Nimeiri’s attorney general following 
Nimeiri’s national reconciliation with the Northern Sudanese opposi- 
tion National Front. 

One of the National Front’s main objectives in reconciling with and 
entering Nimeiri’s government was to destroy the autonomy of the 
South. As head of the regional government in Juba and now as vice 
president of the Republic of Sudan, Lagu had a handful of political cards 
with which to play. He played those cards with some vengeance. 

Tribalism was always near the surface in Northern Sudanese politics in 
relation to the South, especially anti-Dinka tribalism, which Lagu had 
always encouraged. Lagu, who comes from a rather small ethnic group, 
the Madi, in Eastern Equatoria, cleverly devised the type of tribalism 
that he wanted to practise against the Dinka and called it Equatoria. 
Nimeiri was very impressed. A very few Equatorian South Sudanese 
nationalists objected to the anti-Dinka rhetoric, recognising the risk 
it posed, but they were far outnumbered by those who supported the 
anti-Dinka sentiment in Equatoria. 

Before all hell broke loose between Khartoum and Juba, Abel Alier 
invited me back from Oxford to establish a new regional Ministry of 
Industry and Mining in Juba. One year later he appointed me minister 
of finance and economy for the South and sent me on a mission to the 
Arab Gulf, to seek support for South Sudan. This was a very successful 
mission by any standard. I went to Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, 
Qatar and the Sultanate of Oman. We had planned very well in Juba for 
this trip. We had divided up the projects we wanted funded, country 
by country. Kuwait had already shown its commitment to help South 
Sudan on projects such as funding rehabilitation of the Nzara complex. 
The emir of Kuwait, Sheikh Sabah Al-Ahmed Al-Salah, approved our 
main request for 600 low-cost housing units for Juba. Kuwait already 
had a representative diplomatic office in Juba and had constructed a 
hospital in Juba, amongst other projects. 

Kuwait was the only Arab Gulf country that had opened a representa- 
tive office in Juba since the start of the implementation of the Addis 
Ababa Peace Agreement in 1972. I have not seen the houses in Juba that 
were approved for the South during my trip to Kuwait, but those who 
have say there are perhaps not 600, but rather fewer. 

We had asked Qatar to offer us 19 units of road-building equipment. 
The emir of Qatar, whose brother-in-law was the minister of public 
works, approved our request and instructed the minister to ensure that 
this road machinery was consigned and sent to South Sudan without 
delay. The equipment arrived in Juba on time, but the minister of public 
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works in the South under General Gissimalla Abdalla Rassas, Darous 
Bashir, decided to divide the equipment up district by district, not even 
province by province, across South Sudan - a rather bizarre sense of 
equity, since unless the unit was kept together, one piece of equipment 
here and another there could not build a road. Much of this road equip- 
ment fell into disuse and many pieces still remain as scrap in various 
parts of South Sudan. 

The United Arab Emirates offered South Sudan US$145 million 
towards the rehabilitation of 27 hospitals and secondary schools in 
South Sudan. My meeting with Sheikh Zaid An-Ahyan, president of 
the United Arab Emirates, was one of the most outstanding meetings I 
had during that tour. As we were preparing to go to the meeting with 
Sheikh Zaid, the Sudan ambassador to the Emirates, who was making the 
arrangements for the meeting, told me that he had decided to receive 
me at his traditional court (Magles), the big hall in which the sheikh sits 
down with the Emirates tribal sheikhs and religious leaders. Normally 
this hall contains no chairs — everyone sits on carpets and cushions. 

The ambassador told me that Sheikh Zaid had ordered that only one 
chair be placed inside the hall — for me to sit on. I told the ambassador 
to tell the palace that no chair should be brought for me. I was happy to 
sit in exactly the same way the sheikh sat in this hall. This was so much 
more valuable than anything else I was going to say. The sheikh was 
informed and he was very happy. When I came in, this old Sheikh Zaid 
An-Ahyan was concerned about my sitting on a cushion on the floor 
due to my six-foot six-inch height. Our conversation went very well. 

I related to Sheikh Zaid the history of the conflict in South Sudan 
and presented him with two requests — schools and hospitals. We had 
estimated that the full rehabilitation of these two projects, 27 hospitals 
and secondary schools in South Sudan, would cost US$145 million. We 
of course wanted Sheikh Zaid to offer whatever he considered appro- 
priate to his country from this sum. To my great surprise and delight, 
Sheikh Zaid stopped the discussion in the middle and ordered that his 
minister of finance and the director of the Abu Dhabi Fund be called in. 
When the two gentlemen entered, Sheikh Zaid told them that he had 
approved a free grant of US$145 million to South Sudan. He then asked 
the two gentlemen to go back to their offices and draw up a grant agree- 
ment, dividing the US$145 million equally between them, to be signed 
with me the next day. We did indeed sign those agreements the next 
day at the Ministry of Finance and at the Abu Dhabi Fund. 

Before Sheikh Zaid called in these men, however, we engaged in a very 
pleasant conversation. After I finished outlining the type of assistance the 
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autonomous regional government of South Sudan was seeking from Abu 
Dhabi - the rehabilitation of schools and hospitals — Sheikh Zaid told me 
we had requested two types of assistance that he could not possibly turn 
down. He said that throughout his public life he had always maintained 
three priorities for the people of Abu Dhabi: food and water; education; 
and health. Having been presented with a request to help with the last 
two, education and health, he could not possibly turn me down or even 
offer less than the full amount I had requested. 

My trip to the Arabian Gulf states was unbelievably successful. From 
Abu Dhabi, I went the next day to Dubai to talk to Sheikh Al-Matoum, 
ruler of the Emirate of Dubai. Sheikh Al-Matoum was also deputy presi- 
dent of the United Arab Emirates, the number two position to Sheikh 
Zaid, and a well-known and powerful individual. He was also famous for 
his generosity. After the success of my visit to Abu Dhabi and my talks 
with Sheikh Zaid, it was important to put Sheikh Al-Matoum in the 
picture about what had been discussed there. The sheikh received me 
in his court, in the presence of quite a number of Northern Sudanese. 
He was well known for his closeness to Sudanese. I was accompanied 
throughout my ten-day tour of the Gulf states by Colonel Mathiang 
Malual Mabur, a South Sudanese army officer whom Abel Alier had 
released from the army on secondment to work in the Juba office of the 
president of the HEC. 

I outlined the needs of South Sudan to Sheikh Al-Matoum in Dubai, 
but also told him that we had previously made our requests to Sheikh 
Zaid An-Anhyan, who had kindly approved them all. Sheikh Al-Matoum 
then decided, under the circumstances, to make a personal gift to South 
Sudan of US$6 million. He turned to one of his well-known Northern 
Sudanese assistants, Kamal Hamza, and asked him to bring him his per- 
sonal cheque book. I thanked the sheikh for his generosity, but said that 
I could not receive a personal cheque made out in my name, explaining 
that when we had worked out how the larger payment from Abu Dhabi 
was to be paid to the government of South Sudan, we would request 
that his personal gift also be transferred in the same manner. 

Our final visit was to Muscat, the capital of the state of Oman, where 
we were received the next day by the ruler, Sultan Qaboos bin Said. 
Each place I visited in the Arab Gulf had its own unique character. 
The only thing common to them all was the generosity and courtesy 
of the people and their rulers. In Muscat, I was informed by the chief 
of the Omani state protocol that the sultan was to receive me for only 
a half hour. On the diplomatic watch, a half hour is usually plenty of 
time, especially when the diplomatic emissary also carries a written 
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personal message from their head of state to the other, which I did. 
Sultan Qaboos received me as if we already knew each other. When I 
asked to speak in English rather than in Arabic, he happily obliged. I 
had been told that the Sultan liked to be recognised as a well-educated 
person and that speaking English to his guests was an indication of that 
sophistication and therefore a chance to show off. Sultan Qaboos is a 
well-respected graduate of the very renowned British Military Academy 
at Sandhurst, England. 

I first outlined the economic problems of South Sudan, then told 
Sultan Qaboos that we were requesting help from him to finance the 
construction of the Maluth sugar factory in Upper Nile. Sultan Qaboos 
and I discussed the details of the factory: the production capacity, the 
time of completion of the project, if other funding was available and so 
on. Sultan Qaboos agreed to fund the Maluth sugar factory in full on 
the condition that South Sudan pay back the US$140 million loan from 
Oman at the rate of 25,000 tons of sugar annually until the loan was 
fully paid off. 

This was to be a sugar factory with an annual production output of 
110,000 tons. I had absolutely no problem accepting Sultan Qaboos’s 
conditions. Having agreed the formal deal, the ruler of Oman engaged 
me in a discussion of international politics, both in Africa and else- 
where. It was his way of showing off his knowledge of the world. But 
the conversation was cut short by the chief of protocol, who insisted we 
end our meeting because the sultan had other important appointments. 
Sultan Qaboos then invited me for dinner at the palace that evening 
and ordered the chief of state protocol to invite all the members of 
the cabinet. I enjoyed the evening and the conversation with Sultan 
Qaboos. 

One of the principal steps that I had agreed with the leaders of the 
Gulf states, especially with Sheikh Zaid of the United Arab Emirates, 
was how the payment of the agreed grant to South Sudan would be 
channelled. Sheikh Zaid told me of the problems they had faced with 
the Central Bank of Sudan over the years, as they had already funded 
many development projects in Sudan. The sheikh explained that once 
aid money was transferred to the Central Bank of Sudan, the bank used 
it to support their foreign balance of payment needs and to pay some of 
the pressing outstanding debt, leaving no funds to cover the payments 
for the actual projects. 

Without making it a condition for giving South Sudan the grant, Sheikh 
Zaid politely hinted to me that if the government of South Sudan could 
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find another way to receive the funds besides through the Central Bank 
of Sudan, it would be a happy solution for us all. Sheikh Zaid also hinted 
to me that they had in Abu Dhabi an English company that provided 
maintenance and medical equipment for all of the Abu Dhabi hospitals 
and that if we were interested in this type of service, Abu Dhabi could 
contract this or a similar company to build the hospitals and schools 
in South Sudan. Knowing that this grant had the potential to kick-start 
the provision of essential services in South Sudan, I did not hesitate to 
tell him that I would persuade the people in Sudan to agree that the Abu 
Dhabi English company would execute the two jobs. 

When I briefed President Nimeiri on the success of the mission and 
explained to him that the Abu Dhabi English company needed to do 
the work because of the urgency of the job, he immediately lost inter- 
est in what I was telling him. When I had finished, he simply told me 
that we were an independent sovereign nation: ‘If Abu Dhabi did not 
recognise our independence and sovereignty, we did not want their 
money.’ That ended my detailed briefing about a long and very success- 
ful mission abroad. Soon after my return from the Gulf, of course, the 
acrimonious debate over the oil discovery in the South and the future 
autonomy of South Sudan unfolded and Nimeiri finally abrogated 
the autonomy agreement, an action that led the country back to civil 
war. Nimeiri was not interested in the development of South Sudan and 
would use any excuse to undermine it. 

When I returned from the United States in July 1972, I initially 
established a good relationship with Abel Alier as head of the regional 
government of South Sudan and with all his colleagues in Juba. Besides 
Alier himself, most of the other members of the new regional govern- 
ment were my personal friends. Alier had generously invited me to 
move into his official residence in Khartoum, because the government 
had prepared a furnished guest house for his use while in the capital 
from Juba. Of course, this was his way of offering me both personal hos- 
pitality and official accommodation, which I may not have been given 
had I taken my turn in the official line for government accommoda- 
tion. When it became clear that Alier had moved to Juba and that his 
government house in Khartoum was now up for allotment to the next 
minister on the waiting list, it was discovered that I had been his guest 
in his official house before I was appointed minister of information and 
had just remained there after my appointment. 

The minister at the top of the waiting list when I received my appoint- 
ment in July 1972 was Sir Al-Khatim al-Khalifa, who had been appointed 
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minister for higher education long before I was appointed and had been 
waiting for government accommodation all that time. The housing 
committee told him that Alier’s former government house in Khartoum 
was his if he wanted it, but Khalifa declined to move into the house, pre- 
ferring for me to remain in that house instead. Most of the others on the 
waiting list felt it would be awkward to ask me to leave for their sake, so 
Alier’s official government residence in Khartoum became my residence 
for the entire duration I was in Nimeiri’s government in Khartoum. 

My attitude towards my job in Khartoum, even though I was a jun- 
ior minister at the start of my time with the Nimeiri government, was 
that many issues affecting people’s daily lives in South Sudan were 
not covered by the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. Whose mistake this 
was or who was responsible for this shortcoming was not the point. 
The South needed to devise a way to coordinate a South Sudan policy 
between Juba and Khartoum. I learned much later in the day that I was 
attempting to open a Pandora’s box that my own friends, colleagues 
and countrymen from South Sudan did not want opened. For instance, 
the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement had provided for a parliamentary 
system of government in South Sudan, which would allow cabinet 
ministers of the government of South Sudan to be questioned by the 
regional assembly, the local parliament of the South. This conflicted 
with the presidential system in the country, which Nimeiri was enjoy- 
ing in Khartoum and which ministers in the regional government of 
South Sudan wanted to usurp. 

Surprisingly, without much debate, members of the South Sudan 
regional government in Juba decided they should not be subjected to 
questioning and sanction by their elected local parliament in Juba, 
because they had been appointed by the president of the republic in 
Khartoum, who was not himself answerable to the national parliament. 
I was personally of the view that the South should enjoy its democ- 
racy, provided for by the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. My opinion 
regarding local democracy, which I thought the South needed to enjoy 
even under what was a national dictatorship, was to become the source 
of my internal disagreements with my colleagues in Juba. This truly 
became a problem for me. But it should have been clear to the clever 
and experienced leaders of South Sudan of the day that if they wanted 
to use and enjoy Nimeiri’s presidential powers in Juba, then they were 
indeed telling Nimeiri that they were riding on his coat-tails. This is 
exactly how matters transpired later. Nimeiri thought the autonomy 
of the South was a gift from him and not a price of peace for both the 
South and the North. 
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One glaring piece of evidence of the encroachment of presidential 
powers in Khartoum on the autonomous powers of South Sudan was 
the division of South Sudan into three regions, which was not provided 
for under the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. The redivision of South 
Sudan into three very weak regions - Bahr el Ghazal, Equatoria and 
Upper Nile — in effect recreating the three colonial Southern provinces, 
instead of one autonomous region, resulted in the abrogation of the 
autonomy of South Sudan, which was of course an overuse of power 
by Nimeiri. 


4 


The Southern Front and 
Self-Determination, 1964-2011 


The story of the founding of the Southern Front movement of South 
Sudan, from October 1964 to 25 May 1969, is not a complete story in 
itself unless it is told together with the story of the March 1965 Round- 
Table Conference in Khartoum and then, with the third story, the first 
call by South Sudan for the right of self-determination. The formation 
of the Southern Front unfolded alongside the overthrow of General 
Ibrahim Abboud’s military regime. As a political story in itself, the forma- 
tion of the Southern Front in Khartoum, in the early morning hours of 
23 October 1964, is an important landmark in the political struggle 
of the people of South Sudan. This was the first time in the history of 
Sudanese politics that the South Sudanese political elite dared to ques- 
tion the right of Northern Sudan to set up a government for the whole 
of Sudan and then only throw some scraps to the South. The overthrow 
of the first military regime of General Abboud was inspired by the 
political and security upheavals in South Sudan. It was finally trig- 
gered by the killing of Mohamed Gorashi, a student at the University 
of Khartoum, by the regime’s security agents during anti-government 
demonstrations just 24 hours before the Abboud regime fell. The fall of 
the regime itself was connected with its failure for six years to politically 
pacify South Sudan. 

Very early on 23 October 1964, around 4.30 am, Gordon Abyei Makuac, 
a personal friend and a contemporary of mine who was then a young 
legal assistant at the attorney general’s chambers in Khartoum, arrived 
at my house in Khartoum North, Helat Hamad. Abyei had come on 
foot from his house in Buri in Khartoum, some three or four kilometres 
away, because no taxi driver dared take him, a South Sudanese, at that 
hour of the morning with the capital in total political turmoil. I had 
personally led the anti-government demonstration from the Ministry of 
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Information, where I was an official, on the morning of 21 October. The 
managers of the street demonstrations in Khartoum, the Professional 
Front for the Sudanese trade unions, had declared an open strike — called 
‘civil disobedience’ — until the Abboud regime relinquished power. 

Unbeknown to me, I had been noted in the Ministry of Information 
and was summarily dismissed from public service on the same day for 
having led officials from the Ministry to join in a public street demon- 
stration against the regime. Abyei told me we had to move; the Abboud 
regime was falling and the South could not afford to sit back and watch 
these events only to be spoon-fed by the North again. 

Abyei and I quickly agreed to gather as many South Sudanese as we 
could at a public meeting place in Khartoum, to decide what to do. With 
no car or any other means of transport between us, we pooled the little 
money we had for use on public transport, if or when it opened later 
that morning. Both Abyei and I were clear in our minds that the only 
dependable means of transport for us was our feet. Abyei headed for 
Khartoum and I went to Omdurman, telling all the South Sudanese we 
could find to spread the word amongst their communities that they 
should all find their way to the empty spot south of Khartoum Airport. 
That spot, now a national celebrations public square, was then only a 
barren piece of desert. The catalyst for the overthrow of the Abboud 
military regime, the killing of Mohamed Gorashi, had taken place more 
than 24 hours earlier. The University of Khartoum students had become 
energised and absolutely emboldened by the loss of one of their own. 

Public demonstrations against the regime had been going on in the 
capital for four days when General Abboud and the people around him 
decided to give up power. When the huge crowd of South Sudanese citi- 
zens in Khartoum met in the afternoon of 23 October in response to our 
invitation, it was already public knowledge that Abboud had resigned 
but it was not yet clear to whom he had handed power. A team of army 
officers, led by Brigadier General Al-Tahir Abdel Rahman al-Magboul, 
was then meeting with Northern Sudanese political party leaders, both 
to ensure that Abboud would remain head of state temporarily so as 
not to create a power vacuum in the country, and to avoid a civilian 
witch hunt against those military leaders who had been in power for six 
years under General Abboud. The military said they wanted to ensure 
a smooth transition. In this context, our meeting of South Sudanese 
became extremely timely. 

Every South Sudanese felt mobilised. More than half a million South 
Sudanese turned up at the appointed spot, responding only to an infor- 
mal verbal invitation. Abyei and I, as the initiators of this huge meeting, 
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had put together an agenda of discussion points: (a) the South must 
choose its own representatives to the new government to be formed; 
(b) the South must choose which ministries it would be represented 
in; (c) the Southern Front was to be founded at this first public meet- 
ing of South Sudanese, to lead the South through the political vacuum 
that the overthrow of Ibrahim Abboud regime had created; and (d) if 
the political parties of Northern Sudan did not accept the independent 
representation of the South by the Southern Front, then the South must 
not be part of the new civilian set-up of the North and should oppose 
every political step the North was going to take in the South from then 
on. The founding convention proclaimed the formation of the Southern 
Front on 23 October 1964. Abyei was proclaimed president and I was 
made vice president and secretary general. A provisional executive com- 
mittee for the new political movement of South Sudan was also elected. 
There was no time to waste. The new provisional executive commit- 
tee met on the same evening, as the general assembly was dispersing, 
and authorised Abyei and I to get to work in contacting the Northern 
Sudanese political parties. There had been a small, but very appreciable, 
financial collection made at this first general assembly meeting of South 
Sudanese. The collection was large enough to cover the contacts of the 
next two to three days that Gordon and I were to conduct. 

The word was now out that South Sudan had a representative move- 
ment called the Southern Front, but none of the Northern Sudanese 
politicians wanted to commit themselves to dealing with a South with 
its own representative body. How could the South set up an independ- 
ent political body of its own, when it had always depended politically 
on the North? But now they were facing another problem. 

The North could not agree on one nominee for prime minister and 
thought the South might be of help. One of the names being floated for 
the premiership was Sir Al-Khatim al-Khalifa, an educator who was well 
known to South Sudan. If the South were to support such a nomination, 
this would be very helpful in dealing with it as it had now become so 
central to what should happen to the country. 

Abyei and I quickly arranged to meet with the trade unions’ 
Professional Front at the University of Khartoum Staff Club. They were 
rather ambivalent about dealing with an independent South Sudanese 
political body, but they were not unfriendly. Ahmed Abdel Halim, 
one of the representatives of the University of Khartoum professional 
staff in these contacts, pulled me aside to tell me that the political 
parties were meeting at Imam Sediq Abdel Rahman al-Mahdi’s home 
in Omdurman and to suggest that Gordon and I go there. When we 
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arrived at al-Mahdi’s home, he met us in his living room and told 
us that the meeting had been relocated to the University of Khartoum 
Staff Club in Khartoum, suggesting that we go back there. He hinted to 
us that there was a problem about the premiership and that one of the 
names being considered was that of Khalifa. Mahdi was clearly leaning 
towards supporting Khalifa for the premiership. ‘This man has been 
the head of education in South Sudan for a very long time; do you not 
know him?’, Mahdi asked. We told him we both knew Khalifa well and 
said no more, but Mahdi interpreted our remarks to mean that we too 
might support Khalifa. The Imam of the Ansar said he would ask his 
son, Al-Sadiq Sediq al-Mahdi, who was representing their party in these 
meetings, to meet us. 

Gordon and I were pleased that Khalifa was being considered as a 
candidate. When we voiced our support for him, the balance immedi- 
ately tilted in his favour. The new interim prime minister was obviously 
made aware of our support, which made a world of difference in our 
later dealings with him. 

We convened a meeting of the Southern Front provisional executive 
committee that had been formed at the founding convention only two 
days earlier. The committee endorsed the candidacy of al-Khalifa, who 
had served as a well-respected assistant director of education for South 
Sudan for many years. 

When Prime Minister Khalifa made up his first cabinet he appointed 
only one Southern Front pick, Clement Mboro, as minister of interior, 
while Ambrose Wol Dhal Wol, not a Southern Front choice, was named 
minister of agriculture. Northern Sudan was still playing games with 
the South. The Southern Front again directed Gordon Abyei Makuac 
and myself to go to Prime Minister Khalifa and tell him that unless Wol 
Dhal, the choice of the North, resigned, Mboro, who had just flown 
into Khartoum from Al Fasher where he was serving as deputy governor 
of Darfur, would not take the oath of office. We then went straight to 
Mboro in Omdurman, where he was staying at the house of the late 
veteran South Sudanese politician, Stanslaws Abdalla Payzama. 

As luck would have it, Wol Dhal had just been sworn in as minister 
of agriculture and was sitting next to Prime Minister Khalifa while we 
were speaking to him. Khalifa turned to Wol Dhal and asked him his 
opinion. With tremendous dignity and composure, Wol Dhal said that 
if the South did not want him to serve, he could not serve. 

Normally, Abyei, the elected president of the Southern Front, should 
have spoken first, but because I, like Wol Dhal, came from Gogrial, Abyei 
had asked me to put the case of South Sudan to the prime minister. 
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I spoke very directly to him, without impugning anything about Wol 
Dhal, because I was just stating the official position of the Southern 
Front. 

The Southern Front did not want the South to be represented by 
Southerners hand-picked by the North any longer. And Wol Dhal 
was just such an individual. Therefore, the Southern Front could not 
endorse him as one of its representatives. 

When Wol Dhal gave his opinion in such a forthright and dignified 
manner, all of us — Khalifa, Abyei and I — were very relieved. 

I later had the opportunity to reconcile with Wol Dhal. The politi- 
cal rivalry in South Sudan had to come to an end when Nimeiri seized 
power in a military coup on 25 May 1969 and banned all political par- 
ties. Wol Dhal had become a senior member of William Deng Nhial’s 
SANU inside the country, after Deng broke away from SANU in exile 
and returned to the country to pursue federation with the North. 
Wol Dhal and five of his senior SANU inside the country colleagues 
soon fell out with Deng and split from him to form their own wing of 
SANU, which became known as ‘Big Six’. 

After Nimeiri seized power, Wol Dhal became a political adviser 
to Joseph Ukel Garang, whom Nimeiri had appointed minister for 
Southern Sudan affairs. Ukel Garang appointed Wol Dhal as one of 
South Sudan’s first ambassadors in the Sudanese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. When I was appointed minister of information in Khartoum, 
after the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement, Wol Dhal was Sudan’s 
ambassador to the Central African Republic. When he was dismissed 
by the new foreign minister, Mansour Khalid, he returned to Khartoum 
and stayed with me in my residence as a guest. An extremely digni- 
fied individual, this was his way of telling me that he held no political 
grudge against me over the events of the 1964 October popular revolu- 
tion. I was very pleased that he accorded me the opportunity to do my 
own personal bit to serve him. 

While Wol Dahl was my guest I took up the cause of his career with 
the government of Sudan, of which I was now a member. Nimeiri, of 
course, had signed Wol Dahl’s dismissal order, so instead of approach- 
ing the minister of foreign affairs, I pleaded directly with Nimeiri to 
reinstate Wol Dhal in public service. Nimeiri knew that Wol Dhal was 
staying with me as my guest, having spent social evenings at my home 
with both of us. Nimeiri would have persuaded Mansour Khalid, the 
minister of foreign affairs, whom Nimeiri knew was also my friend, to 
bring a new recommendation to the president to reinstate Wol Dhal. 
But I told Nimeiri that Mansour knew Wol Dhal to be my relative yet 
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had not bothered to speak to me about their issues at the Ministry. 
Nimeiri quickly decreed the reinstatement of Wol Dhal to public service 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and he was soon given the post of 
ambassador to Uganda. 

As the problem of Ambrose Wol Dhal Wol seemed resolved, Khalifa 
flatly refused to appoint Ezbon Mundiri, who had been sentenced to 
20 years in prison even before the Abboud regime took power in a mili- 
tary coup in 1958. Mundiri had run in the 1957 parliamentary elections 
in Maridi constituency under the banner of federation for South Sudan 
and won. He was immediately charged with treason, denied his seat 
in parliament and sentenced to 20 years in prison with hard labour. 
There was no stronger political case for the Southern Front to take up 
with the North than this case. The Southern Front was determined to 
have this trumped-up prosecution annulled and to reward Mundiri 
for his extremely daring and courageous attitude. Khalifa, however, did 
not want to discuss the merit of Mundiri’s case. He did not want to go 
on record as the first prime minister of Sudan to release a prisoner and 
make him a minister in his cabinet; albeit Ezbon Mundiri was in effect 
a political prisoner and not a criminal. That was precisely the Southern 
Front’s point. The man was a political prisoner - criminalised because 
the North wanted to stop South Sudan from expressing its political 
aspirations. In the end, Khalifa requested a chance to sleep on the 
matter and to consult with others. We accepted his request but told 
him that Clement Mboro would not take the oath of office as minister 
of interior until we heard Khalifa’s final answer on the case of Ezbon 
Mundiri. 

Gordon Abyei Makuac and I met with Mboro in Omdurman and 
briefed him on the situation. He was happy to play the game that the 
Southern Front, who had after all nominated him, wanted him to play. 

As we left Mboro’s home, we heard on the radio that the interim 
prime minister had ordered the release of Ezbon Mundiri from Kassala 
prison in Eastern Sudan. We were very happy about this news. 

The prime minister had consulted his lawyers and political advisers, 
and the lawyers had told him it was possible to release Mundiri from 
prison and appoint him minister. But Khalifa, an experienced public 
servant, had to break down the process and stagger things a little bit. 
The next morning he sent a police driver to my home in Khartoum 
North, to bring me to him at the Council of Ministers. Most ministers 
had to take the oath of office that morning so that the new interim gov- 
ernment would immediately appear to be functional. Khalifa recognised 
that the Southern Front was deliberately stalling matters. 
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When I arrived, Khalifa informed me that he had released Mundiri 
from prison the night before. I thanked him for this. He then told me 
he would announce Mundiri’s appointment as minister soon, but only 
after the ministers already appointed had been sworn in. He asked me 
to allow Clement Mboro to take the oath with the other ministers that 
morning. I accepted this and went straight to Mboro in Omdurman 
to ask him to get ready to take the oath. He knew I would handle the 
Southern Front meeting on the matter. 

I went straight from Omdurman to the Southern Front temporary 
meeting place. We had no party offices at this point, so we met in one 
of our private homes each morning. I had sent a message to the party 
that I had been summoned by the prime minister and that I would brief 
them afterwards. 

In those heady days of the October popular revolution, ours in the 
Southern Front was also a revolution. Issues were easily resolved. I 
briefed the meeting about what I had done. Serious questions were 
raised about why I had visited the prime minister before telling the 
party executive, but I simply told them to put it down as a point of 
discipline on me, if they wanted to. We could discuss it later. 

At that time the Southern Front political agenda consisted of three 
very essential points. First, the interim government had to declare a 
ceasefire all over the South and ensure that it was respected by the 
national army. Second, the new government had to release all the 
South Sudanese political detainees in both the South and the North. 
Third, the interim government had to prepare for the Round-Table 
Conference, to be held abroad within the next three months, so that 
the leaders of the Anya-Nya movement could safely attend to discuss 
the resolution of the problem of the South. Fourth, there would be 
no elections in the country until a solution to the ‘Southern prob- 
lem’ was found. And fifth, the Round-Table Conference should be 
attended by foreign observers. All five of these points posed problems 
for the Northern Sudanese political elite, especially the traditional 
sectarian political parties. These sectarian parties of Northern Sudan 
had regarded themselves as the rulers of Sudan and its spiritual guard- 
ians ever since Sudan had gained its independence. Any attempt to 
concede power-sharing to the South was a treasonable act, like the 
call of the South for federation, let alone self-determination or separa- 
tion. It was not surprising that the Northern political parties rejected 
anything that implied that the South was equal to the North. The 
surprising thing in all this was the behaviour of the new elitist politi- 
cal movement, like that of Hassan Abdalla al-Turabi’s National Islamic 
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Charter Front (NICF), the name of the Islamist movement at the time. 
But anyone who followed the politics of Northern Sudan then could 
not have been very surprised. The two traditionally sectarian Northern 
Sudanese political parties, the Ansar-based Umma Party led by the 
Mahdi family, and the Khatimiah-based National Unionist Party led by 
the Ali al-Mirghani family, had both used and benefited from Islamic 
slogans for a long time, although up to that point neither yet had 
an Islamic agenda. The two parties were still enjoying sectarian Arab 
ethnic-based support. 

In order to make inroads into the sectarian thinking without being 
accused of elitism, Turabi had to change the name of his party to the 
National Islamic Front (NIF), to appease and cajole the traditional lead- 
ership of the two sectarian parties, who had, in effect, divided Northern 
Sudan between themselves. 

Turabi told the leaders of the sectarian parties that all he wanted — all 
his NIF was about — was the inclusion of an Islamic agenda in the politi- 
cal debate in the country. He proclaimed that the NIF was not interested 
in political power, but only in the inclusion of the Islamic agenda in 
the Sudanese political debate. So gullible were the traditional political 
parties of Northern Sudan that Turabi, in effect, became the formal 
spokesman of the North. 

The country was now embarking on a political discussion of the con- 
flict in South Sudan. The interim government of Prime Minister al-Khalifa 
had accepted the principle of convening a Round-Table Conference to 
discuss the South. No parties in the North objected outright to the pres- 
ence of foreign observers, although the Umma Party did argue that this 
was ‘an internationalisation of a domestic problem’. The Communist 
Party of Sudan and the left-wing Professional Front, an amalgamation 
of pan-Arabists known in Sudan at the time as Nasserites because they 
were followers of the Egyptian Arab revolutionary leader, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, did not spell out their positions regarding the conference. 

The Nasserites were aligned with the Communist Party of Sudan 
(CPS). Both were very softly peddling their political agendas, uninter- 
ested in an early election because the left would surely be removed from 
power as a result. It was like a turkey voting for an early Christmas! 
Calling for the postponement of the elections until a solution to the 
South Sudan problem was found, bought time for the communists and 
the pan-Arabists. They were dominating the interim government any- 
way, and anything that would give the government more time in power 
was good for the Left. It meant they would remain in power for that 
extended period of time at least. 
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With the parliamentary elections up in the air, and the Umma Party 
and National Unionist Party adamant that June elections had to take 
place no matter what, there was very little room to manoeuvre. It was 
now late December 1964 or early January 1965; there was very little 
time to play with. Khalifa, being a technocrat and not a party man, had 
to abide by the interim period charter signed by all the Sudanese politi- 
cal parties at the time of the overthrow of the Abboud military regime. 
This was his only legitimate basis for power. Early elections had to take 
place. This was the prime minister’s mandate. 

Khalifa’s other mandate was convening the Round-Table Conference 
to discuss South Sudan before the elections, due in June. The traditional 
parties were arguing that it was still possible to hold the conference 
before the elections. This became the most important election issue for 
the parties of Northern Sudan, because if they were seen to be reason- 
able on the issue of the South, they were sure to lose the elections in 
the North. 

The Southern Front political platform, which included the holding of 
the Round-Table Conference abroad, fell victim to the Northern politi- 
cal electioneering. The Communist Party of Sudan and its left-wing 
allies in the Professional Front had to give in and support the holding of 
elections. Turabi had manoeuvred the parties so that the North would 
present a united front, facing the South with little choice or no choice 
at all. They all agreed, even the Sudan Communist Party, to speak as a 
bloc and reject holding the conference abroad. 

For the Southern Front, the primary objective was to have a forum in 
which to articulate the position of the South. The Southern Front was 
now between a rock and a hard place, so to speak. With the North now 
refusing to attend a conference abroad, the Southern Front proposed 
Juba as the new venue for the conference inside Sudan. The Southern 
Front was very clear in its view: the conference had to go forward, inside 
the country or abroad. Since the North had refused to go abroad, Juba, 
in South Sudan, was proposed as the closest thing to holding the con- 
ference abroad. The Southern Front knew that the North could not say 
publicly that it could not go to Juba for the conference. This would be 
like considering Juba a foreign land. But the Southern Front was now 
also faced with a different internal problem of its own. 

The leadership of the Anya-Nya liberation movement, which by this 
time was under Agrey Jaden, also refused to come to Juba. They could 
not guarantee their own security and safety in a South Sudanese town 
that was dominated, controlled and run by the North. Juba, at this time, 
was the bastion of the Northern Sudanese domination of the South. 
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While the Southern Front was working to persuade Jaden and his 
movement to see the value of politically articulating the cause of South 
Sudan at the Round-Table Conference and the need for the Anya-Nya 
movement to attend such a conference — to put its political case for- 
ward, irrespective of where the conference was held — the Northern 
Sudanese political parties had their own ideas. They did not want to go 
to Juba and were working hard on two plots that the Southern Front, 
focusing on its subtle diplomacy with the Anya-Nya leadership in East 
Africa, had not yet detected. 

Ezbon Mundiri was still minister of communications in Khartoum at 
that time, while Hilary Paul Logali had returned from America to head 
the Southern Front economic team in preparation for the Round-Table 
Conference. Mundiri and Logali, both from Equatoria as were Jaden and 
the top leadership of the Anya-Nya, were taking it in weekly turns to 
travel to East Africa to persuade Jaden to come to Juba for the confer- 
ence. While the Southern Front was thus preoccupied, the Northern 
political parties were hatching several plots of their own with the full 
support and backing of Khalifa and his government. 

The first plot culminated in a very serious shoot-out, staged by the 
government army in Juba town one February night in 1965, to show 
that Juba was not fit to host a conference. Fortunately, this was a 
political ploy to spoil the conference, and not yet something directed 
against the population of Juba town. Atrocities against the civilian 
population of the South came later. The shooting lasted all night. In 
the morning, the government army reported to Khartoum that the 
Anya-Nya movement had attempted to occupy Juba town at night. 
The government convened a meeting of all the political parties in the 
interim government, to inform them of the insecurity that had arisen 
in Juba. There was hardly time to work out an alternative. The only 
possible venue for the Round-Table Conference was now Khartoum. 
The Northern Sudan political parties at this point were scoring all 
their political points against the Southern Front, making the task of 
persuading the leadership of the Anya-Nya movement to attend the 
conference inside Sudan that much more difficult and complicated. 
But for the Southern Front the end game was very clear: the goal had 
always been to articulate the political agenda of South Sudan in an 
international forum, no matter where that forum was held. Could 
Agrey Jaden be persuaded to come to Khartoum? The Southern Front 
could not know, but had to try. 

Once the questions surrounding the convening of the Round-Table 
Conference seemed to be settled and Khalifa’s interim government 
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appeared to be committed to the conference — which was included, after 
all, in its charter of things to carry out before the elections — the 
Southern Front turned its attention to its internal organisational struc- 
tures. The founding National Convention of 23 October 1964 had com- 
mitted the new South Sudan movement to a number of steps, which 
the newly elected Executive Committee of the Southern Front had to 
carry out. The first of these assignments, the formation of the interim 
government after the overthrow of the Abboud regime, had by this time 
already been accomplished, as had the planning of the Round-Table 
Conference. Now, the third most important task for the Southern Front 
was the convening of its own first National Convention. 

The Executive Committee of the Southern Front had already decided 
that this first convention should be held at Malakal, the capital of 
Upper Nile, in preparation for the Round-Table Conference. Precious lit- 
tle time remained before the Round-Table Conference, and the position 
of the Southern Front had to be outlined and approved by the party 
National Convention. The National Executive Committee, which had 
been elected at the founding convention in Khartoum, had to be either 
endorsed at the first National Convention at Malakal or replaced. 

The convention convened according to schedule in February 1965 in 
Malakal. The provisional National Executive Committee was endorsed 
in full. It was also decided that, given the distance between the South 
and Khartoum, where the Southern Front had its headquarters, and 
the difficulties of communication and transport between them, only 
two members of the executive committees of the three provincial 
capitals of South Sudan (Bahr el Ghazal, Equatoria and Upper Nile) - 
the chairmen and the secretaries — would be ex-officio members of the 
National Executive Committee. They would serve as the link between 
the National Executive Committee in Khartoum and the provinces 
in the South. 

The Malakal National Convention then debated and endorsed the 
National Executive Committee’s proposal to table the right of South 
Sudan to self-determination at the Round-Table Conference. The debate 
surrounding this issue of self-determination at the Malakal National 
Convention of the Southern Front in February 1965, just a month 
before the Round-Table Conference, was most interesting. At that point, 
given the atrocities committed by the North against the South since 
the so-called independence of Sudan in 1956, every South Sudanese, 
not just the delegates at the convention but the whole of the South 
Sudanese population, wanted extreme measures. Everybody wanted the 
Southern Front to just table separation at the Khartoum Round-Table 
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Conference, nothing else. Any South Sudanese in favour of anything 
short of separation was considered at best a coward and at worst a 
Northern stooge. ‘What is the Southern Front afraid of? Why can the 
party not table separation straight?’ The debate ensued. 

I recall that when I took the floor at the Malakal convention, to try 
to explain that the Round-Table Conference would be attended by 
African observers and that we needed to show not only flexibility but 
some political sophistication too, someone described me as a clever 
coward! ‘You are just trying to be clever’, he said. Anyway, I went on to 
explain that even if the North were to agree on mutual separation with 
the South, this needed to be organised. One needs an interim period 
for such an agreement, in order to organise matters. This was the way 
it had been worked out with all of the former colonial states in Africa 
and elsewhere in the world. South Sudan could not expect different 
treatment. The Malakal convention of the Southern Front endorsed 
self-determination as the demand that the South would put before the 
coming Round-Table Conference. However, it transpired that the North 
rejected self-determination at the conference in Khartoum, calling it a 
treasonable demand. 

After the Round-Table Conference, the government that was formed 
after the June 1965 elections in the North declared all members of the 
Southern Front outlaws. The national army and other security appa- 
ratuses of the government of Sudan were instructed to liquidate these 
outlaws. Many South Sudanese lost their lives as a result. Clearly, the 
attitude in South Sudan to self-determination had to change. People 
began to demand outright separation, nothing else. In this context the 
Southern Front was able to organise what became a 100 per cent boycott 
of the 1965 general elections in South Sudan. 

The Southern Front then faced a small problem in the 1967 by- 
elections — they had to boycott those as well, because there still was no 
political solution to the war in the South. The Southern Front decided 
to send one of its senior National Executive Committee members to 
each of the three South Sudan provinces to monitor and supervise the 
boycott of the by-elections and to report back. 

The Southern Front had left the government in Khartoum by then, 
and all its representatives in the 1964-65 interim government had 
become members of the National Executive Committee. Luigi Adwok 
Buong, who had been the Southern Front representative in the Council 
of State, the five-member presidency, throughout the interim period 
of 1964-65, was sent to Malakal to monitor and oversee the Southern 
Front boycott of the elections in the whole of Upper Nile. 
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Without reporting back to the National Executive or even inform- 
ing them, Adwok instead nominated himself as a candidate in his 
Shilluk North Constituency. When the National Executive Committee 
of the Southern Front learned of this, it dismissed him from both the 
committee and from membership in the Southern Front. This was a 
political decision, not a personal one. These are not ethnic traits, as 
Uncle Daniel Jummi wanted to assert. These are individual characteris- 
tics, or call them weaknesses, if you like. There is nothing ethnic about 
these things. After being expelled from the Southern Front, Adwok 
remained good friends with most of the members of the Southern Front 
Executive Committee at that time. 


The Round-Table Conference 


The Round-Table Conference finally convened in Khartoum between 
16 and 30 March 1965. It proved to be a very difficult conference. 
Although all the Northern Sudanese political leaders attended, they 
decided they would negotiate with the South as one bloc. 

For 15 days the chairman of the conference, Professor Al-Nazir Daffalla, 
repeatedly told the South Sudanese side to go back and propose a new 
position, because the North had rejected whatever was proposed by 
the South. The chairman argued that because it was the South that 
wanted something from the North, if the North rejected a position, 
the South should then go back and think again. A conference in which 
Abdel Khalig Mahgoub, the secretary general of the Sudan Communist 
Party, had accepted Hassan Abdalla al-Turabi, the leader of the Islamic 
Fundamentalist Movement, as his official spokesman, meant that the 
time spent at the Round-Table Conference was bound to be a truly frus- 
trating time. The North was preoccupied with the impending elections, 
which were less than three months away. Indeed, much electioneer- 
ing went on inside the Round-Table Conference hall. No leader from 
Northern Sudan wanted to be accused of being soft on the South. In 
the end, the African observers noticed the problem and intervened in the 
most classic diplomatic manner. 

The Africans proposed and set up a Twelve-Man Committee to draw 
up some resolutions that would be presented to the government of 
the day for implementation. The resolutions were aimed at easing the 
political tension between the two sides.! The conference was to recon- 
vene within six months, to continue its work. While the Twelve-Man 
Committee did not conclude its deliberations on time, the elections in 
Northern Sudan produced a new political equation in the country. 
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The Southern Front and the People’s Democratic Party (PDP) had 
boycotted the June 1965 elections. The Umma Party nominated Mohamed 
Ahmed Mahgoub as prime minister of the coalition government between 
the Umma Party and the NUP. The new prime minister declared inside 
the new parliament that he was not prepared to reconvene the Round- 
Table Conference until the security situation in South Sudan had been 
restored to normal. Prime Minister Mahgoub declared that the Round- 
Table Conference had encouraged the rebellion in the South.? All the 
educated South Sudanese were labelled rebels. ‘They serve in the govern- 
ment offices during the day, in order to receive their salaries, with which 
they support the rebellion and at night, these South Sudanese govern- 
ment officials were commanders of the rebellion, killing the government 
forces. They must be uprooted and eliminated’, he declared. He also 
appointed a hard-line minister of the interior, Anmed Abdel Rahman al- 
Mahdi, from his own Umma Party, and a hard-line minister of defence, 
Abdel Hamid Salih, also from the Umma Party. The newly elected govern- 
ment was now seen, at least in the South, as a war cabinet. 

In June 1965 the new government was sworn in. By July, less than 
one month later, the government began its ruthless massacre of the 
civilian population of South Sudan. On the night of 9 July 1965, more 
than 1,400 civilians were massacred in Juba town alone. On 11 July, 
more than 76 South Sudanese Sudan government officials and others 
at the wedding of Cypriano Cyer Ayuel Rehan, a member of one of 
South Sudan’s prominent families, to the daughter of another promi- 
nent chief, Benjamin Lang Juk, at the house of Chief Cyer Rehan in 
Wau town, were massacred. These killings became the order of the day 
in South Sudan throughout 1965. No one dared talk about the Round- 
Table Conference anymore. If it was within the capacity of any educated 
South Sudanese, the thing to do was to flee into exile or hide as well 
as one could within South Sudan. No town or village was safe in South 
Sudan — not even the Shilluk village of Warajuok, near Malakal in Upper 
Nile, or Malakal town itself, for example. 

The Southern Front had raised a constitutional case, questioning 
the legitimacy of the 21 members of Ismail al-Azhari’s NUP who were 
returned unopposed from constituencies in South Sudan in the June 
1965 elections, even though the National Election Commission had 
announced that elections could not proceed in South Sudan because of 
the overwhelming boycott and because of insecurity. As is well known, 
constitutional cases take a long time to resolve. This was, moreover, a 
special constitutional case, because it was against the parties in power, 
who naturally did not want the case resolved before the next elections. 
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The case took nearly two years and a resolution was never reached, 
but intervening circumstances helped to resolve the issue in another 
fashion. Having been united, the NUP and the PDP wanted an early 
election in the country. The Umma Party of Imam Al-Hadi al-Mahdi did 
not mind this request, since the Imam of the Ansar was keen to remove 
from parliament his nephew, Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, whom the party had 
earlier allowed to enter parliament unopposed in a by-election. 

The president of the NUP, Ismail al-Azhari, who was now a permanent 
president of the five-member Council of State - the Sudanese head of 
state — thought this was his chance to act against Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi. 
Azhari had another member of his party in the Council of State with 
him, Mohamed Ahmed al-Mardi. The Umma Party had two members 
in the Council of State, both from Al-Hadi al-Mahdi’s wing of the party. 
The fifth member, Philemon Majok Kuong, was from Bahr el Ghazal in 
the South but was chosen by the two ruling Northern Sudanese parties, 
NUP and al-Hadi’s Umma Party. With that kind of composition, it was 
easy for the Council of State to decide to dissolve parliament, as it was 
four against one. In what became a unanimous decision, the Council of 
State dissolved the parliament and ordered new elections. 

When Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi became prime minister in 1966, after enter- 
ing parliament he was presented with the report of the Round-Table 
Conference Twelve-Man Committee, at which point he should have 
reconvened the second round of the conference. Mahgoub, the previous 
prime minister, had only been interested in a military solution to the 
conflict in the South and had waged war. When Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi took 
over, he indicated that he was not keen to reconvene the Round-Table 
Conference. Instead, he convened what he called the ‘All Political Parties 
Conference’. The new conference was to consider the recommendations 
of the Twelve-Man Committee. The Southern Front boycotted this ‘All 
Political Party Conference’. The conference was still deliberating on 
the report of the Twelve-Man Committee when the Council of State 
dissolved parliament and ordered new elections, thereby dismissing 
Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi from the premiership in the process. 

South Sudan now had two contending parties: the Southern Front 
and William Deng Nhial’s internal wing of SANU. Having experienced 
the problems of operating outside the parliament in a parliamentary 
system of government, the two South Sudan political parties were 
now ready to take part in the elections. SANU, in fact, had briefly 
been part of the dissolved parliament, because when Mahdi became 
prime minister in 1966, he arranged for his friend William Deng Nhial 
to join it. Hastily organised by-elections were conducted in 1967 in 
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parts of South Sudan, especially in Bahr el Ghazal, and Deng and a 
few members of his SANU party from Bahr el Ghazal entered parlia- 
ment for a few months before it was dissolved and fresh elections 
ordered. 

Lack of security in much of South Sudan made it impossible to hold 
a clean election in the South at the time. The Southern Front boycotted 
the 1967 by-elections both for security reasons and also because there 
still was no political resolution to the political problem of South Sudan. 
But since the hastily arranged by-elections were really for the purpose 
of putting SANU and its leader in the parliament in Khartoum, those 
by-elections had achieved their purpose. 

The disappointment for SANU came when the parliament in which 
they were now members was so quickly dissolved. Deng’s SANU and 
Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi’s wing of the Umma Party contested the dissolution. 
Having been shut out of the parliament building, they had to convene 
their breakaway parliament under trees in Khartoum and at Soba, south 
of Khartoum. 

For the Southern Front, however, the call for new elections could 
not have come any sooner. The boycott of the 1965 general elections 
in the South had inflicted a hard blow on the Southern Front, not just 
politically but emotionally and morally as well. The leadership of the 
Southern Front felt directly responsible for having given the Sudanese 
state the opportunity to inflict those horrendous atrocities and mas- 
sacres on the people of South Sudan, because the Southern Front had 
orchestrated a very successful elections boycott all across the South. 
The people believed in the correctness of the political cause and of the 
actions the leaders of the Southern Front had decided to take, includ- 
ing the election boycott. It is, of course, always the political leadership 
that has the duty and the obligation to try and assess and to predict 
the outcome or the consequences of their political actions on their 
community and avoid taking action harmful to the latter. There was, 
however, no way the Southern Front party could have predicted that 
the government in Khartoum was going to behave in such a criminal 
manner as they did in the South after the boycott. True, the govern- 
ment in Khartoum had committed many atrocities before, such as after 
the August 1955 Torit uprising when many innocent individuals were 
lynched and those accused of starting the uprising were summarily 
executed, even as they were surrendering to the state. 

The 1965 atrocities and massacres of civilians in South Sudan were 
different. Such horrendous atrocities had never been seen before in 
Sudan. Every Sudan government soldier in South Sudan became a judge 
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and an executioner. Every Northern Sudanese with a gun in their hand 
in South Sudan was entitled to execute whomever they wanted. There 
was no way the leadership of the Southern Front could have foreseen 
these types of crimes against humanity. And failure to mobilise and lead 
the supporters of the Southern Front in political actions, like the 1965 
elections boycott in the South, would have been a major failure for any 
political movement. 

The 1967 by-elections in South Sudan did not work out the way 
Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, the new prime minister, and his friend William Deng 
Nhial had calculated they would. The internal rivalry within the gov- 
ernment had become too strong. Al-Sadiq and his uncle, Imam Al-Hadi 
al-Mahdi, were barely on speaking terms. As prime minister, Al-Sadiq 
was also barely on speaking terms with his minister of finance and 
economy, Al-Sharif Hussein al-Hindi. Hindi was known to everyone in 
the country to have been the NUP strongman of the coalition govern- 
ment. The 1967 by-elections in South Sudan were almost a must for any 
of the Northern Sudanese parties of the government. Each one of these 
parties had hoped to strengthen their hand against their coalition part- 
ners in those by-elections. As the political statement goes, ultimately 
the results of the by-elections in the South did not make much differ- 
ence in the numerical line-up of these parties in parliament. The parties 
cancelled themselves out in the by-elections. The only exception was 
Deng’s SANU, not in the difference it could make to the line-up in par- 
liament but by its mere presence in that parliament, whatever SANU’s 
parliamentary numbers were. 

Deng was also particularly pleased with the fact that SANU’s rival, the 
Southern Front, was now left out in the political cold, so to speak. SANU 
could now again claim, as it had done when Deng first arrived back in 
the country in 1965, that SANU alone represented the people of South 
Sudan. How could the Southern Front ever again claim that it repre- 
sented anyone in a parliamentary political system in Sudan, when it 
was not represented in parliament? SANU had calculated that it would 
represent South Sudan in parliament for the next two years, so they 
were truly angry when the Council of State dissolved parliament and 
ordered new elections. It was evident to the Southern Front that they 
must enter the 1967-68 general elections if they hoped to maintain any 
political credibility. 

The Umma Party had split into two factions before the Council of 
State dissolved the 1965-67 parliament. Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi’s wing, pri- 
marily composed of party members from Western Sudan and Deng’s 
SANU, formed themselves into the opposition under the name of the 
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‘New Forces Congress’. Before the dissolution of parliament, Al-Sadiq 
did not want to become the leader of the opposition in a parliament 
headed by Mahgoub, the new prime minister. The coalition govern- 
ment was now between Azhari’s NUP and Al-Hadi al-Mahdi’s wing 
of the Umma Party. Azhari stayed as the permanent president of the 
Council of State, in effect, the serving head of state. Al-Hadi al-Mahdi 
reinstated Mahgoub as prime minister. Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, as leader of 
the largest party in the opposition in parliament, declined to become 
the leader of the opposition and nominated Ahmed Ibrahim Dereig, 
who was from Darfur, instead. This new arrangement did not last long. 
The Council of State dissolved parliament and ordered new elections to 
be held by June 1968. 

The Southern Front was clearly pleased at the political turn of events 
in 1967. Separation of South Sudan from Northern Sudan had become 
very much the word on the street in Northern Sudan since the March 
1965 Round-Table Conference, where the leader of SANU in exile, Agrey 
Jaden, had called for an outright separation of the South. The Southern 
Front was unanimous that, given the very serious political position it 
was in, it was time for the party to take part in the 1968 elections. 

For one thing, the Umma Party, the most hostile and the most vicious 
of the Northern Sudan political parties towards the South, was now 
almost irrevocably split between Al-Hadi al-Mahdi and his nephew, 
Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi. This meant that the party would enter the next elec- 
tion as two separate parties, rather than one, even though both wings 
of the party were using the same name. Both uncle and nephew were 
confident, of course, that they would have the upper hand. Both wings 
of the Umma Party lost seats to their traditional rival, the now fully 
united Democratic Unionist Party (DUP) of Ismail al-Azhari. But Al-Hadi 
al-Mahdi had a bit more political foresight than his radical young 
nephew and secured a political agreement with the now reunited and 
renamed DUP, that whatever the results of the 1968 elections, the two 
parties would return to government as a coalition, in the interest of the 
country. Again, ‘interest of the country’ is the usual political excuse for 
such political concoctions. Azhari kept his part of the deal after the elec- 
tions, but the two parties could not arrive at a majority in parliament. 
This meant that, on their own, the two parties, DUP and Al-Hadi’s wing 
of the Umma Party, could not form a government with a majority in 
parliament after the June 1968 elections. This became an opening for 
the Southern Front, which had won ten seats in the South. 

The Southern Front was invited to join the new government and was 
offered two portfolios: industry and mining, to which it nominated 
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Clement Mboro, who had won the Wau town seat; and the Ministry 
for Labour, to which the Southern Front nominated Hilary Paul Logali, 
who had won the Juba town seat. The Southern Front now had a vote 
not only in parliament, but also in the government itself, on any policy 
issue. 

In spite of the 1968 parliamentary elections, most educated South 
Sudanese at that time no longer believed in a peaceful political process 
with the North. The Anya-Nya liberation movement had begun to pick 
up appreciable support from the region and the world. Educated young 
South Sudanese began to join the Anya-Nya movement in the bush of 
South Sudan in droves, to train for the war with the North. The inter- 
national political climate had begun to change somewhat, in favour of 
the political cause of South Sudan. For one thing, the leaders of the East 
African countries, neighbours of South Sudan, who had all attended 
the 1965 Round-Table Conference in Khartoum, had begun to see the 
political cause of South Sudan as something they needed to involve 
themselves in, to find a solution for. These leaders had finally become 
educated about the cause. Hitherto, only Ethiopia and its emperor, 
Haile Selassie, in particular, seemed to have a clear view about what 
was happening between South Sudan and Northern Sudan. Without 
changing his attitude towards relations with Northern Sudan, Selassie 
was never hostile towards South Sudanese refugees in Ethiopia. No 
doubt Khartoum would have preferred Ethiopia to play rough with the 
South Sudanese refugees, as the other countries of East Africa had been 
doing. 

Kenya and Uganda, in particular, were at one time so hostile to the 
South Sudanese refugees that if Khartoum managed to make an empty 
accusation against a South Sudanese political exile residing in either of 
these two countries, that refugee was invariably arrested and handed 
over to the government of Sudan. Except in extremely rare and lucky 
cases, any South Sudanese exile unfortunate enough to be handed over 
to Khartoum would be dead within hours of arriving in Sudan —- executed 
or lynched. These refugees were handed over to the Sudanese army in 
the border areas between South Sudan and these East African countries, 
sometimes without the knowledge of Khartoum. The only exceptions 
were David Dak Gash, a former South Sudanese diplomat, and student 
William Deng Deng, later nicknamed Deng Anya-Nya. Both were tran- 
quilised and trussed up in boxes in Kenya, then flown to Khartoum. 
These were truly two very lucky young men. They were incarcerated in a 
prison in Khartoum but were not killed, and were released after Nimeiri 
was popularly overthrown in April 1985. 
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Amongst the most prominent South Sudanese exiles handed over 
by the government of Milton Obote of Uganda in the mid-1960s was 
Reverend Father Saturnino Lahore. He was arrested in Kampala and 
handed over to the Sudanese army on the border between South Sudan 
and Uganda. He was executed by the military on the same day. Exactly 
one week after this revolutionary Catholic priest was murdered, the 
government of Prime Minister Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi issued a press state- 
ment that Reverend Father Saturnino Lahore had been killed in military 
operations in Torit, in Eastern Equatoria of South Sudan. The govern- 
ment of Sudan’s story was that the Catholic priest was commanding 
the rebel forces and leading the operations. The Sudanese media made 
a meal of this news. 

I had established the newspaper The Vigilant in March 1965 during the 
days of the Round-Table Conference. I refused to carry the government 
of Sudan story about the death of Father Saturnino for more than two 
months, because I did not believe it was true. Stories like the death of 
such a prominent South Sudanese political leader as Father Saturnino, 
on the pages of The Vigilant, would have been readily believed by the 
overwhelming mass of South Sudanese, who had all come to regard any 
news story in The Vigilant as gospel truth. We had to be very cautious. 
I commissioned The Vigilant’s own investigation into what had really 
happened, sending a reporter to Kampala, Uganda, to talk to people 
there and establish the truth. Nearly three months later I published 
my own findings in The Vigilant. The story was that Father Saturnino 
was actually arrested in Kampala by the government of Uganda, driven 
alive across the Uganda-South Sudan border and handed over to the 
Sudanese army, who killed him the same day. Some Sudanese Arabic- 
language newspapers in Khartoum translated and published the story in 
Arabic the following day. The government was very annoyed with me 
for doing this. Two days after the story from The Vigilant was published, 
the minister of interior, Abdalla Abdel Rahman Nugdalla, summoned 
me to his office to dress me down. Until that point the minister had 
been protecting me from his own prime minister, Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
who wanted The Vigilant closed down by executive order from the 
minister of interior, who was also the government security minister. 
We managed to reconcile my personal relations with Minister Nugdalla 
somehow. However, the minister’s own government did not last that 
long. Parliament was dissolved and fresh elections held in 1968, and 
the minister’s wing of the Umma Party was defeated in those elections. 

After I was elected to the parliament in Khartoum in 1968, one of 
my first priorities was to ensure the protection of the people who had 
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supported me in the elections, especially the chiefs, who were threat- 
ened with dismissal or with death. After the Southern Front Executive 
Committee decided to join the government I took the lead in negotiat- 
ing the terms of the party’s participation. I took it upon myself to seek 
the transfer away from Wau town of the three top administrators of 
the province - the governor, Karamalla Awad; the military commander, 
Colonel Anes Omer; and the commandant of police, Colonel Mohi al- 
Din Hamid. 

These three men were in no doubt that I was personally responsi- 
ble for their transfer. There was, at that time, a food shortage in Bahr 
el Ghazal, particularly in Gogrial, my own district. The governor, 
Karamalla Awad, had declared that Gogrial district as a whole was an 
Anya-Nya-infested district. No government food should go to Gogrial 
because, for him, this would be tantamount to feeding the rebel Anya- 
Nya. I had no time to waste. As the government was sworn into office 
in Khartoum with two Southern Front ministers, Clement Mboro and 
Hilary Paul Logali, I took off for Bahr el Ghazal to arrange to send food 
to Gogrial. In spite of their attitude towards me personally and towards 
my party, the Southern Front, during the elections, the three officials 
cooperated with me very well. A message had been sent to them from 
the prime minister’s office, telling them to fully cooperate with me and 
to do anything I asked. The three knew, of course, that I was now an 
important member of the government. They had to fall into line. The 
only one of the three who maintained a grudging attitude was Colonel 
Anes Omer, the commander of the army in Wau. I credited the colonel’s 
attitude to his own individual character, rather than to any political 
feeling. A few months after he was transferred to the army headquarters 
in Khartoum, Colonel Omer was retired on pension from service in 
the interest of public service. His very negative personal character had 
come through to his own senior commanders in the army. Karamalla 
Awad, the former governor of Bahr el Ghazal, later became one of the 
ministers in Nimeiri’s government, so we became cabinet colleagues 
and cooperated very well. 

During my first trip to Bahr el Ghazal as a member of parliament, 
I first met the security committee in the governor's office. I told them 
I had no time to waste; people were on the verge of starvation in Gogrial 
and we needed to cooperate to rescue them. I wanted food relief organ- 
ised within 24 hours. More than 70 trucks, weighing 15 tons each, were 
prepared. We took the first load of about 75 lorries to Gogrial town, with 
me leading the convoy. We returned to Wau the next day with all the 
lorries. In Wau, the governor had added five more lorries. We loaded 
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the 80-plus lorries and returned to Gogrial the next day, this time pro- 
ceeding to Twic, some 40 miles north of Gogrial town, and distributed 
the food to all six sections of Twic. With the problem of food relief for 
Gogrial resolved, I had to return to Khartoum, where I had many other 
important matters to pursue with the government in which my party 
was now an important member. 

It was budget time back in Khartoum. I arrived there just one day 
before the budget was to be presented to parliament and I had at least 
two important projects to insert into it. Not much time, but I had to try 
because I had made promises at home to my constituents. 

At the end of the elections of 1968, I had met with all the chiefs of 
Gogrial and asked them what their priorities were, in terms of develop- 
ment projects and services. The chiefs had elected Chief Wek Agoth to 
speak on their behalf in that meeting. Wek Agoth was the president of 
Gogrial town Chiefs Court. He was very well known for his wit and wis- 
dom. Chief Wek Agoth made a very personal and very direct challenge 
to me. Speaking metaphorically, he said that Gogrial had no children. ‘If 
Gogrial had children, how come that Gogrial had no hospital until that 
time?’ He went on to say that in the whole of Bahr el Ghazal, Gogrial is 
second only to Aweil in terms of population. Aweil has had a hospital 
since the early 1950s; Tonj, which is smaller than Gogrial in terms of 
population, has a hospital; Rumbek has a hospital; even small Yirol and 
small Wau, they all have hospitals. Chief Wek Agoth said this means 
that Gogrial had no educated children to struggle for it. So the medical 
hospital became priority number one for Gogrial. Secondly, Chief Wek 
Agoth said there was a small river called Therkueng. ‘This small river 
cuts Gogrial and all its people off from the government in Wau during 
the rainy season.’ I could only take note of all this. 

Being now members of the same government, my personal antago- 
nism with Prime Minister Mahgoub had cooled off considerably. But 
there were still issues on which we could not agree, and events in South 
Sudan that The Vigilant had to continue to report on, to the chagrin of 
some members of the government. 

Despite the improvement of my relationship with Mahgoub, he still 
resisted annulling his war policy of 1965 in the South, even though the 
full-scale atrocities of the 1965-67 era had eased. 

Mahgoub and I had a very light-hearted but serious encounter inside 
parliament on the subject of the renewal of war against the state of 
Israel. In the 1967 war between the Arabs and Israel, Sudan had joined 
in the war under Prime Minister Mahgoub, who was one of the most 
distinguished Sudanese poets and intellectuals in the Arab world. When 
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President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt accepted responsibility for the 
Arab defeat by Israel, Mahgoub convened an emergency Arab sum- 
mit in Khartoum in which Nasser was persuaded to remain in power. 
Mahgoub also performed a second important feat at the Khartoum 
summit that had not been possible until then — he managed to recon- 
cile Nasser with King Faisal of Saudi Arabia. The two Arab leaders previ- 
ously had been sworn enemies. Mahgoub performed the reconciliation 
feat at his own private residence in Khartoum, to give it a very personal 
touch. So in 1968, when Mahgoub declared Sudan’s renewal of war 
with Israel inside the newly elected parliament of Sudan of which I was 
now a member, he did so with a touch of very personal pride. When 
the debate on the declaration of war against Israel opened the next 
day, I took the floor and took Mahgoub to task for daring to declare 
war against Israel in my name. In the few meetings that I had had 
with Mahgoub, he had always asked me when I was going to make my 
maiden speech in parliament, even though the parliament had only 
just convened and I had travelled to the South during part of that short 
time. In my maiden speech I addressed the prime minister as a mem- 
ber of the Umma Party Ansar Islamic Sect. ‘You Ansari’, I addressed 
Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub: ‘How dare you declare war against a 
foreign country in my name, when I am fighting you in the South?’ 
Very surprisingly, a very dark-skinned member of the Umma Party from 
Darfur made a point of order on me. He was given the chance accord- 
ing to the rules of the house. This member said to me: ‘The member 
from Gogrial North constituency’ (referring to me) ‘should know that 
we Arabs are not racists.’ The Speaker stopped him and asked me to 
continue with my statement. I told the Speaker, Mubarak al-Fadil 
Shaddad, that if this very dark-skinned member thinks of himself as 
an Arab, then I had nothing more to say. Then I sat down, while the 
parliament roared with applause and laughter at what I had said. When 
Prime Minister Mahgoub got up to respond to me, he apparently was 
angry with me, not for what I had said about the declaration of war 
against Israel, but for calling him an Ansari. 

Mahgoub was one of Sudan’s most illustrious members of parliament 
and a great debater. He was the leader of the Sudanese opposition in 
parliament when Sudan became independent on 1 January 1956. He 
helped hoist the new independent Sudan flag with then Prime Minister 
Ismail al-Azhari. Mahgoub chided me for being ‘an intellectual’ who, 
he said, ‘was not informed’. ‘I am not an Ansari. I am a member of 
the Umma Party, but not an Ansari. If the member from Gogrial North 
constituency does not know the difference between a member of the 
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Umma Party like myself and an Ansari, then he should not be in this 
house’, Mahgoub roared into the microphone. He, of course, received 
an overwhelming vote for his declaration of war against the state of 
Israel. I and the ten members of my party, the Southern Front, and the 
other South Sudanese members of that parliament did not vote for the 
declaration of war against Israel. We abstained. As is the practice in 
civilised parliamentary debates, there were no hard feelings between 
the prime minister and I. We resumed normal government relations 
after that debate, since we were both members of the government. But 
my relations with Mahgoub were not to last. Our parliament was over- 
thrown by Colonel Jaafar Mohamed Nimeiri in a military coup d’état on 
25 May 1969, exactly 11 months after it was convened. 

Abel Alier Wal Kuai, who became a member of the Nimeiri regime 
after May 1969 but had earlier been secretary general of the Southern 
Front and one of its members in parliament, remembered the furi- 
ous debate caused by the two Gogrial projects among the Southern 
Front before Nimeiri’s coup. The financial year in Sudan was always 
12 months, from July to June the following year. Nimeiri’s military coup 
was staged on 25 May 1969. That meant that the new regime had two 
months to complete the budget of the financial year that included the 
two Gogrial projects: Gogrial hospital and Therkueng bridge. Alier saw 
to it that the foundation stones of the two projects were laid in Gogrial 
in the old financial year, in order that the funds that were not yet spent 
for the two projects could be voted into the new year’s budget, to ensure 
completion. Alier travelled to Gogrial from Khartoum to lay the foun- 
dation stones for the two projects. I had, of course, become a deposed 
member of parliament from Gogrial North, like the rest of the members 
of the disbanded parliament, and by then had left the country. 

Nimeiri’s May 1969 military coup had disbanded the Sudanese par- 
liament and all the Sudanese political parties, including my own, the 
Southern Front. But the debate about the right of the people of South 
Sudan to self-determination staggered on. Even when new political 
systems, such as the new system of regional autonomy for South Sudan 
introduced by the March 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement, the ques- 
tion of self-determination only became dormant, while the autonomy 
of the South lasted. When, in May 1983, Nimeiri very deliberately 
abrogated the 1972 Addis Ababa agreement, triggering a 21-year-long 
civil war in the process, South Sudanese revived their call for self-deter- 
mination at the IGAD peace negotiations in Kenya and succeeded in 
including it in the 2005 peace agreement with Northern Sudan, finally 
winning independence in a national self-determination referendum on 
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1 January 2011. The South voted by more than 98 per cent for its inde- 
pendence, which it enshrined on 9 July 2011. 

The story of the Southern Front is arguably the most delightful his- 
torical political story for me to tell, as someone who was part of that 
story from the very outset of the formation of this very unique political 
movement, in the manner in which it handled the political leadership 
and the political affairs of South Sudan, between October 1964 and 
May 1969. The Southern Front was inspired by intellectuals, but really 
founded by the masses of South Sudan on that fateful day of 23 October 
1964. But this unique story truly only began there. Almost everything 
the Southern Front did in the early days of its formation was, in effect, 
a perpetual and continuing referendum on every issue, from the elec- 
tion of the first executive committee; through popular acclamation of 
names; to the selection of the movement’s delegation to the first-ever 
national Round-Table Conference on South Sudan in March 1965, when 
the Southern Front tabled the right of South Sudan to self-determina- 
tion for the first time ever. 

It is also important to conclude this chapter on the Southern Front by 
mentioning a few outstanding political episodes and a few individual 
leaders of this first populist South Sudan political movement. Perhaps 
the most outstanding unity ever demonstrated publicly by South 
Sudanese was the Southern Front boycott of the 1965 general elections 
in Sudan. This boycott was so complete that the National Election Com- 
mission had to declare that it was not possible to conduct elections 
in South Sudan because of it. Of course, the Election Commission did 
not, or could not, mention the Southern Front by name, because that 
would have been giving it solid political credit in South Sudan, while 
most of the Northern Sudanese political elite could not bring them- 
selves to believe it capable of organising such a political process. But 
an honest Northern Sudanese administrator in South Sudan between 
October 1964 and June 1965 could not have failed to report back to 
Khartoum about the serious political awakening that was taking place 
in South Sudan at that time. A South Sudanese driver of a government 
truck anywhere in South Sudan at that time, ordered to carry election 
materials or documents to any part of South Sudan, would throw the 
keys of his truck to his Northern Sudanese superior, refusing to drive the 
car because it contained election materials. 

Two examples demonstrate the calibre of the Southern Front leader- 
ship of the day. First, it is important to note that as far as Northern 
Sudan was concerned, the October 1964 popular movement on the 
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streets of the Sudanese capital, Khartoum, was spearheaded by Sudan 
government civil servants. That should have applied also to the South 
Sudanese civil servants. The petition to the Abboud military regime was 
signed by leading Northern Sudanese personalities, among them heads 
of civil service departments, including judges of the Supreme Court. 
This petition, calling on Abboud to relinquish political power to civil- 
ians, was handed over to him by the then chief justice of Sudan, Babiker 
Awadalla, together with his deputy, Justice Abdel Mageed Imam. Because 
of this role, the civil service leaders of the anti-Abboud regime move- 
ment in Khartoum were permitted to continue to supervise and monitor 
the interim government of Prime Minister Khalifa during the one year in 
which that government was in power. 

Now, look at the double standard that applied to the South in its 
relations with the North at that time. The Southern Front was being 
run and managed mostly by civil servants, like their Northern Sudanese 
counterparts. The rule should apply equally. Amongst the South 
Sudanese intellectuals who became active members in the leadership of 
this young, non-violent South Sudanese movement was Abel Alier Wal 
Kuai. Alier was by then a district judge in Khartoum. At the founding 
rally of the Southern Front, Alier took the floor and said something that 
was apparently noted by his superior judge, the then chief justice of 
Sudan, Babiker Awadalla. 

The Southern Front was considering its options on the day of its 
founding, 23 October 1964. The discussion concerned what the Southern 
Front would do if some or all of its conditions for participating in the 
October 1964 interim government were not accepted by the North. Alier 
took the microphone and suggested that if the new interim government 
of Prime Minister Khalifa rejected any of the conditions of the Southern 
Front, then all the South Sudanese at that founding rally, more than 
half a million of them, should stay away from their work - maintain 
civil disobedience, or strike, until the government met their conditions. 
This statement by Abel Alier was apparently negatively noted by Chief 
Justice Babiker Awadalla himself. When the Southern Front, with Alier’s 
consent, requested that the Sudanese judiciary allow him to serve as one 
of the Southern Front’s representatives at the March 1965 Round-Table 
Conference, the very political chief justice told him that if he wanted 
to represent the South at the conference, he would first have to resign 
from the judiciary. Without the slightest hesitation, Alier resigned and 
formally became not only one of the delegates of the Southern Front at 
the conference, but indeed one of the conference’s legal experts. After 
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the conference, Alier joined the bar and saved many South Sudanese 
from death as a practising advocate, in what had then become a very 
turbulent South Sudan. 

After the June 1965 elections in Northern Sudan, the results of which 
set up a parliament in which South Sudan was not represented because 
of the successful election boycott in the South, the new government 
of Prime Minister Mahgoub ordered the members of the Southern 
Front Executive, who were government of Sudan civil servants, either 
to resign their posts and become politicians or return to their jobs in 
the civil service at once. The Southern Front quickly sorted itself out. 
Individuals like myself, with professional training in journalism, were 
asked to resign their jobs in the civil service and do professional party 
work. I resigned from the ministry of information and continued as 
both secretary general of the Southern Front and publisher and editor 
of the newspaper The Vigilant. The government of Sudan threatened to 
take me to court because I had violated the terms of my contract for 
my scholarship to study journalism in America, which stipulated that 
I would serve the government of Sudan for at least four years after my 
return. I was not bothered by the threat, and the government did not 
pursue their case against me. 

The second-best example of the lopsided South Sudanese national- 
ism of the mid-1960s, next to the example shown by Alier, was shown 
by Professor Natale Olwak Akolawin, a junior lecturer in law at the 
University of Khartoum. When the Abboud regime was overthrown in 
October 1964, Professor Akolawin had just returned after completing 
his masters degree in law at the University of London in the United 
Kingdom. He was elected to the 17-member Executive Committee of 
the Southern Front at its founding convention. Professor Akolawin, like 
most of the young leaders of the Southern Front, was just setting up his 
own very young family and had only just married his now widowed 
wife, Susan Ayul. Professor Akolawin needed every last cent he earned 
in his job as a law lecturer at the University of Khartoum for his young 
family. But, South Sudanese nationalism being what it was at the time, 
he obtained a car loan from the Faculty of Law of the University of 
Khartoum, bought a little Volkswagen car, and handed it over to the 
editor-in-chief of The Vigilant. This became my first ever car. 

The Vigilant newspaper had been prosecuted in court in Khartoum 
for reporting the massacre of more than 1,400 civilian South Sudanese 
in Juba town on the night of 9 July 1965 and the massacre of 76 gov- 
ernment of Sudan South Sudanese officials and more, on the night of 
11 July 1965, as well as other stories. Abel Alier served as my defence 
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lawyer. We proved in court that the government of Sudan had in fact 
committed all the atrocities I had reported, and I was acquitted. In 
confirming the trial court’s judgement, Supreme Court Justice Abdel 
Mageed Imam wrote: ‘The government of Sudan had been proven in 
the court of law, to have committed atrocities against its own citizens. 
Any citizen who has the courage to point these crimes out, should be 
protected by law and not punished.” 


5 


The Nimeiri Regime and the 
Oil Debate, 1980-83 


The main reason President Jaafar Mohamed Nimeiri had to press ahead 
with the division of the South, eventually abrogating the Addis Ababa 
Peace Agreement of 1972, was the discovery of oil in the South. Like 
much of the political elite of Northern Sudan, Nimeiri had no inten- 
tion of sharing the oil revenue with the South. The man responsible 
for this very negative oil agenda was Sharif al-Tuhami, the Umma Party 
minister for energy and mining, whom Nimeiri had lured away from 
Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi. Tuhami had refused to leave Nimeiri’s government 
with Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi. Abel Alier had been re-elected in 1980 as the 
president of the High Executive Council (HEC) after one of the South 
Sudan mini-elections ordered by Nimeiri as the oil debate was ensuing. I 
had been living abroad since leaving Nimeiri’s government, when Alier 
invited me back from Oxford to establish and head the new Ministry 
of Industry and Mining in Juba, which now had to include briefing on 
oil. Nimeiri did not fail to note that Alier clearly wanted me to lead the 
South in the oil debate with the North. 

Oil was discovered in South Sudan in the mid-1970s. The North, under 
the Nimeiri regime, had already shown repeatedly that not only was it 
not prepared to share power with the South, but it would not share 
resources either. From the time of the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement in 
1972, the North was disinclined to share power with the South. What 
had been achieved in Addis Ababa was only a token intended to bring 
the war to an end in South Sudan without having to pay any political or 
material price for it. That the Addis Ababa agreement resulted in politi- 
cal autonomy for the South, but no economic power, was clearly a major 
disadvantage to South Sudan. Even if the peace agreement had lasted, 
the disagreements over political power-sharing and resource-sharing 
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would have become major obstacles to that peace. How autonomous does 
one become, if one’s powers of autonomy are not spelt out and made into 
law? This disadvantage was noted by those who negotiated for the South 
at Addis Ababa. The Anya-Nya delegation is said to have pointed it out 
when they realised that the negotiations were being carried out by the 
South Sudanese amongst themselves, with Abel Alier Wal Kuai leading 
the Sudan government delegation and Ezbon Mundiri leading the Anya- 
Nya delegation. Alier had not been authorised by Khartoum to make any 
concessions to the South at Addis Ababa — political, economic, regarding 
security or otherwise. 

The Addis Ababa agreement was gold to most South Sudanese. Most 
tribal leaders of South Sudan saw Nimeiri as a God-sent prince of peace 
to Sudan. But most failed to see that the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement 
with the North was flawed. The South marked 3 March each year with 
a peace celebration day (called ‘Unity Day’!) while the Addis Ababa 
agreement lasted, with tribal leaders always invited to take part. 

On the first anniversary of the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement, in 1973, 
I went to visit the Gogrial chiefs from Bahr el Ghazal in Juba, where 
they had been put up during these celebrations. Chief Giir Thiik Kero 
was one of South Sudan’s longest-serving chiefs and a wise man. Chief 
Giir asked me why they had been brought to Juba. I told him that we 
were in Juba to celebrate the peace day. I myself and President Nimeiri 
had also come from Khartoum to Juba for the occasion. Chief Giir 
asked me again: ‘Which peace? The peace of yesterday?’ I said yes. ‘Why 
do you not let it last for ten years before you celebrate it?’, Chief Giir 
remarked. Nimeiri abrogated the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement with the 
South exactly ten years later to the day, calling it ‘No Quran nor Bible’. 

The 2005 Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) may have benefited 
from the flaws in the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. Whereas the 
latter’s survival was dependent on good faith, the CPA had its own faith 
built into it for its survival. South Sudan is now an independent country, 
thanks to the CPA and the guarantees it included to prevent it being 
abrogated again by the North, like Addis Ababa. 

When oil was first discovered in South Sudan in 1974, the regional 
government in power in Juba since 1972 had long been struggling to 
survive on handouts from Khartoum. There was absolutely no way the 
ordinary citizen of South Sudan was going to allow the newly discov- 
ered oil to be produced and used without South Sudan’s say. At the same 
time, greed and political jealousy made the North feel that the South 
must now pay for what it had previously received from the North. For 
nearly three years of the South’s autonomy, as a result of the discovery 
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of oil in Bentiu, South Sudan was driven into the ground by a transport 
bottleneck at Kosti. 

Kosti, on the White Nile, was the only transport route to Juba, the capi- 
tal of South Sudan. Everything that Northern Sudan shipped to the South, 
as well as all goods that arrived for South Sudan from overseas via Port 
Sudan, were held up at Kosti. One needs to understand this terrible predic- 
ament for the South to understand what followed in the debate over oil. 

Nimeiri’s minister of energy, Sharif al-Tuhami, one might say is from 
the traditionalist school of Northern Sudanese, who think South Sudan 
is merely the property of the North. According to this mindset, South 
Sudan owed its very existence to the North and must not be allowed 
to own anything. Tuhami thought that if Nimeiri said no to South 
Sudan, then the South would have no other recourse. When it became 
clear that there was enough oil in the Bentiu area of Western Upper 
Nile to provide Sudan with at least part of its hard-currency oil needs, 
the debate about a refinery erupted. Tuhami convinced Nimeiri that a 
refinery anywhere in South Sudan was a great political and security risk. 
It was untenable because it could not be secured and would, anyway, be 
too far away from the main consumption area, Northern Sudan. So, the 
best place to locate the refinery was in Kosti. 

Tuhami also persuaded Chevron, the American oil company that 
discovered the oil in South Sudan, to support a refinery in Kosti. He 
brought the Chevron representatives to Juba to inform Abel Alier that 
President Nimeiri had decided to locate the oil refinery in Kosti, rather 
than to persuade the South about the decision to place the refinery in 
Kosti. Wisely, Alier said the matter should be discussed and that Tuhami 
should meet with me in Juba, since I was now head of the South Sudan 
regional government team on this matter. If we did not reach an agree- 
ment during that visit, then our team from the South would follow 
Tuhami to Khartoum to continue the discussions there. 

For Tuhami, the decision to place the refinery in Kosti had already 
been made in Khartoum by Nimeiri. His role, as the central government 
minister of energy, was merely to inform the regional government of 
South Sudan about this national decision. This was not acceptable to 
anyone in South Sudan, including Alier himself, even though, as vice 
president of the republic, Alier did not need to speak out on the matter. 
Not at that time, at least. Alier would have to discuss the matter with 
Nimeiri personally if our discussions with the Khartoum team of officials 
did not arrive at any solution. 

Alier set up a team to represent the government of South Sudan, 
headed by the vice president of the South and minister of finance and 
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economy, Peter Gatkuoth Gual, although it was understood by all in 
Juba that, as minister of industry and mining for the South, I would take 
the lead role in these negotiations. Tuhami made it abundantly clear 
that Nimeiri would not be happy if I was part of the South Sudan team. 
But there was no way I could be excluded while I still held the portfolio 
of industry and mining in the government of the South. Alier was clear 
in his mind that he had appointed me to this position to lead the oil 
debate with the North. After all, Nimeiri had approved my appointment 
and must have known that the oil debate was on, even though it was 
not specifically discussed between Nimeiri and Alier when they agreed 
on my appointment. 

When we arrived at Khartoum to discuss the oil problem, Tuhami met 
us and told us that nothing would change at our meetings in Khartoum. 
The president had made up his mind about placing the refinery in Kosti 
and it would be better for the South to give up the debate on this issue. 
Tuhami also told us that Nimeiri was convinced that the whole prob- 
lem had been caused by Bona Malwal. Nevertheless, a meeting had been 
arranged with Nimeiri for the following day, and we hoped he would 
simply give us his guidance about how to proceed with the discussion 
of where to place the oil refinery. Instead, he told us in an angry tone 
that he had already decided to locate the refinery at Kosti and that he, 
as president, would ensure that the South would receive its share of the 
refined product without fail. He then instructed us to go on with our 
meetings and report back to him in two days’ time. 

When we left Nimeiri and went to the site of our meeting, we saw 
that the Northern Sudanese side was represented not only by Sudan 
government officials, like the South Sudan side was, but also by a full 
delegation from Chevron headed by its Sudan country director, a cer- 
tain Mr Bell Bellenger. As the meeting began, I suggested that unless the 
Chevron representatives had something technical to share that would 
help us in our discussions, which they should tell us before we began, 
then they should leave the meeting. Mr Bellenger said he had a mes- 
sage from his company to present to the meeting. We all agreed to let 
him say what he wanted, and Mr Bellenger gave us a long lecture about 
Chevron’s operations around the world. 

‘Chevron would never deal with local authorities’, he said. ‘We will 
deal with Khartoum only, as the government of the whole of Sudan. If 
this was not the case, then Chevron Company would pack and leave 
Sudan’, he concluded. It was a scare tactic par excellence that Sharif al- 
Tuhami, the central government minister of energy, had orchestrated. 
I told Mr Bellenger that this was a meeting of Sudanese, trying to 
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resolve an important issue. It did not concern his oil company. But hav- 
ing spoken the way he did, if I were in his place, I would have started 
packing to leave the country, before it was too late. Our meeting had 
not been expected to reach any agreement, despite Mr Bellenger’s state- 
ment. No South Sudanese with any sense would have agreed to allow a 
special commodity like oil to be extracted from the wells of South Sudan 
and transported to Kosti in Northern Sudan to be refined, when South 
Sudan’s share of the refined oil was then to be returned via a transpor- 
tation route that had failed the South for generations. And what about 
the South’s share of the refined products? At that time, South Sudan did 
not have even a single kilometre of tarmacked road. Would the South 
also need to transport its quantities of the refined oil products from 
Kosti? What about local employment at the refinery? Would the South 
have a share in this, or would only Northern Sudanese local workers be 
employed in the construction and running of the refinery? There were 
many difficult questions that could not really be resolved, unless the 
South simply gave in to the North. Surrender was exactly what Nimeiri 
was aiming to achieve with his bullying tactics. 

Nimeiri and Tuhami had successfully circumvented the debate about 
the sharing of oil resources between the North and the South when they 
put the location of the oil refinery ahead of the debate on how to share 
the oil itself. Despite the fact that there did not appear to have been 
a serious discussion of the economic issues during the 1972 negotia- 
tions at Addis Ababa, the regional government of South Sudan in Juba, 
of which I was now a member, clearly wanted to open the discussion 
about revenue-sharing with the central government. With the location 
of the oil refinery now presented as the first obstacle to overcome, there 
was obviously no room to open up the discussion of the other matters 
related to oil. 

After the failure of the ministerial meetings, we had to report back to 
Nimeiri. Obviously Tuhami kept Nimeiri briefed at intervals while our 
meetings lasted. It was clear that both men had now identified Bona 
Malwal as their main rival amongst the team from the South. Even at 
this point, the Chevron representatives were invited to a briefing meet- 
ing for the president, no doubt so that they could hear how decisive 
Nimeiri would be over the refinery issue. 

At the start of the meeting, Tuhami presented the briefing to Nimeiri, 
pointing out the difficulties we had encountered in our discussion. 
Tuhami did not point at me or anyone else as the cause of the problem — 
he did not need to. Nimeiri had no time to listen, either to Peter Gatkuoth 
Gual or to me. He took the floor for himself and addressed me directly 
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by name: ‘Listen properly Bona Malwal, I have made the decision that 
the oil refinery will be placed at Kosti. If you want to go back to war, let 
me tell you something: Now that there is oil in South Sudan, the next 
war is not going to be just 17 years, it is going to be 170 years.’ He then 
stopped and asked if anyone had anything to say. I raised my hand at 
once. Nimeiri hesitated, as if he was looking for someone else from the 
South to speak other than me. But he gave me the chance anyway. I gave 
Nimeiri a bit of a lecture of my own. I told him that South Sudan had 
been fighting for all manner of equality with the North, not just for a 
share of the oil now found in the South. I went on to tell Nimeiri that 
for the 17 years that the South was fighting, South Sudanese did not 
even know they had anything. The 17-year war was for the dignity of the 
South Sudanese human being. ‘However, now that there is oil in South 
Sudan, let me tell you my dear president, that the next war with the 
South, which you now seem to court so much, will be war forever.’ That 
was the end of the meeting. Nimeiri had been telling his confidants in 
the North that I was already planning in Juba for the separation of South 
Sudan. This meeting over the oil, and the exchanges that ensued, must 
have confirmed to Nimeiri that separation was under way. His role, in his 
mind, was to prevent the separation of the South. 

The next series of meetings organised by Nimeiri under his system 
were intended to weaken the autonomous government of South Sudan 
in preparation for the abrogation of the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. 
The side plans for the redivision of South Sudan, which Nimeiri had 
assigned to Joseph Lagu and Hassan Abdalla al-Turabi, were now brought 
forward. 

Nimeiri dissolved the government of South Sudan and appointed a 
caretaker administration under Major-General Gismalla Abdalla Rassas. 
Nimeiri also dissolved an elected politburo of the Sudan Socialist Union, 
in order to get rid of me. Someone had told him that he could not 
dismiss an elected member of the politburo, so he had to get rid of the 
whole politburo. He then re-formed the central committee of his ruling 
party and left me out of it. By now, Nimeiri was fully ready to move 
against me. 

In Juba, as Nimeiri dissolved the second government of South Sudan 
under Abel Alier, the political elite of South Sudan realised that Nimeiri 
was now moving to abrogate the 1972 peace agreement. It was neces- 
sary for the elite of South Sudan to prepare the South for this obvious 
eventuality. 

I was arrested in Khartoum on 31 December 1982. Within a few days, 
all the members of the unity of South Sudan committee in Juba were 
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also arrested. Alier was dismissed from the post of vice president of the 
republic and replaced by Joseph Lagu. To keep the new movement of 
South Sudan, which was fighting to retain the unity of South Sudan 
under its autonomy, weak and perhaps leaderless, Nimeiri appointed 
Alier minister for public works and roads in the central government 
in Khartoum. This appointment was perhaps a reward for not having 
taken a position in the ongoing debate, but it was also a humiliation 
to Alier. Certainly most South Sudanese expected him to decline it. The 
political war had begun, as far as most South Sudanese were concerned, 
and they expected Alier to join the fight. 

When Alier came to Khartoum from Juba to take up his new assign- 
ment, he visited me in detention at the state security offices. He wanted 
to find out how I felt about his new appointment. After all, I had writ- 
ten to him from Wau in May 1969, urging him to take Nimeiri’s offer 
of a ministerial post at that time. So why not now? This time, however, 
the political issues were very clear in my mind. In 1969, Nimeiri seized 
power from Northern Sudanese civilian politicians who had shown 
that they were enemies of the people of South Sudan. By appointing 
Alier, I had no doubt that Nimeiri wanted to ensure that he had friends 
from the South to support him against the Northern political leaders, 
who had also now become Nimeiri’s enemies. That was the context in 
which I wrote to Alier from Wau, urging him to join Nimeiri. But in 
1982, Nimeiri had become the enemy of the South. He had dissolved 
the autonomy of the South, which Alier himself had negotiated, then 
dismissed him as vice president and appointed him in a humiliating 
manner as a minister. How could I support Alier joining Nimeiri in those 
circumstances? But I was in no position really, as Nimeiri’s prisoner, 
to advise Alier. If I told him to take the job, might it not have been so 
that he could help me get out of prison? I told him that in my circum- 
stances, I could not advise him whether or not to take the job. If he 
had any doubt in his mind about it, there were enough people outside 
the prison to advise him. Abel took the oath of office the next day and 
became minister of public works. 

After my resignation from his regime in 1979, Nimeiri was constantly 
looking for a convenient way to marginalise me, because of his atti- 
tude to the oil find in South Sudan and because I had not agreed to 
national reconciliation with the National Front of Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi. 
For my part, I felt that the type of leader Nimeiri had become in the 
end was not what I wanted for my country. So our parting of ways was 
inevitable. I had refused to be lined up at the Presidential Palace, like a 
school pupil, to meet Mahdi after he signed an agreement with Nimeiri. 
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Nimeiri had come to the same conclusion, that we could no longer 
work as allies. This point was well made at the final meeting of the 
Nimeiri regime national leadership at the Friendship Hall in Khartoum 
at the end of 1978, when Nimeiri told nearly 500 national leaders of the 
country that: ‘If your attitude to me is like that of Bona Malwal, then 
find yourselves another leader. I cannot work with people like you.’ 
The feeling was mutual. At that meeting, I thought that if the Sudanese 
leaders were serious, they should have taken Nimeiri at his word and 
accepted what he said as a public announcement of resignation. 

From the Friendship Hall where Nimeiri made that public statement, 
which I personally did regard as his resignation, I went straight to Abdel 
Mageed Hamid Khalil, who was then Nimeiri’s first vice president of the 
republic. I told Mageed that, as far as I was concerned, Nimeiri’s state- 
ment to the entire political leadership, on a nationally televised and 
radio broadcast, represented his resignation. I told him that we had to 
take Nimeiri at his own word and that he, Abdel Mageed, should now 
go on radio and television to tell the Sudanese people that he would 
live up to his national responsibility and call for presidential elections 
in 60 days, according to the constitution. Tired and terrified, he told 
me Nimeiri was scheduled to meet the leadership of the military the 
next day and that he had to wait for that. I told him there would be 
no next day, that Nimeiri was going to dismiss him that same night. 
Mageed said that Nimeiri would not dare to do that, as it would be 
courting trouble with the military. I had nothing else to tell a man who 
was Clearly scared of responsibility. 

Despite the many months of imprisonment to which he subjected me, 
not all of my personal relations with Nimeiri were negative. His recogni- 
tion of my personal ability to achieve had led him to keep me on his 
team of assistants for more than nine years. It was I who decided to leave 
the Nimeiri regime. He tried to reconcile with me after realising that he 
had been misinformed about my attitude towards him and his power, 
and he tried very hard to persuade me to return to his government. But 
I was in absolutely no mood to reconsider our relationship. He knew 
that, apart from diligently doing my professional work as a minister, I 
also defended his regime to the extent of exposing my own life when the 
regime was under armed attack from foreign-inspired invaders in 1976. 

When the opposition National Front invaded Khartoum on 2 July 
1976, I could have gone into hiding like Nimeiri himself and the rest 
of his government. But I chose not to, because I believe that when one 
agrees to be part of one’s national state power, this is a national respon- 
sibility that one discharges at all times, even at the risk of one’s own life. 
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You do not discharge such a responsibility only when it is peaceful, and 
go into hiding from that responsibility when it poses a risk and endan- 
gers yout life. 

On 2 July 1976, as the invasion of Khartoum by the forces of the 
opposition National Front from Libya was under way, it looked as 
though someone was staging a military coup. My friend Isaiah Majok 
Akoc Majok braved the streets of Khartoum while fighting was taking 
place to come to my house and demand that I and my children get 
into his car to go to his. Majok was living at Nileen, some four or five 
miles south of my government house. Majok did not know who was 
staging the coup but felt that my house was in the thick of the fighting 
and was not safe for me and my family. My government residence was 
barely 100 metres from the military headquarters of the Sudanese army. 
Already there was very heavy firing going on at the latter. Majok told 
me and my children to just get into his car. Police Commander Colonel 
John Akot Kon, who had just returned from a senior police officers’ 
course in the Federal Republic of Germany, was with me as a guest in 
my house. I asked Majok to take Colonel Kon and my children to his 
home. I did not know what was going on, but as one of the ministers of 
the government under attack, I needed to know if this was an ordinary 
military coup before I could go into hiding. Majok was insistent that 
I had to leave with him, that it was not safe in my house, but when I 
continued to refuse Colonel Kon told him to take my children and leave 
the two of us. I told the colonel that he was a visitor and should go 
with the children, to which he responded in an amused tone that I was 
attempting to convert him to a woman: ‘I am a soldier, a police officer, 
you want me to go hiding or seek protection and security, while leaving 
you, the civilian, not a soldier in this danger! I am not going to do that. 
I will stay here with you, for whatever it is worth’, he concluded. I could 
not really argue with him any further. I told Majok to take my children 
and go, and told Colonel Kon that we needed to go to my office at the 
Ministry of Information. 

It had already occurred to me that this was not a normal military coup 
d’état. There is a certain pattern to a classic military coup, and what was 
going on in the streets of Khartoum was not following a coup pattern. 
I needed to know what was really going on. 

In Nimeiri’s regime, there were two systems of telephone exchange: 
the public telephone system and the security system, known as the 
secret telephone system. This secret system was used only by and 
between the president, his ministers and the senior national security 
officers and senior army commanders. This was a very limited system. 
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In an ordinary military coup d’état, the leaders of the coup would 
have been well informed about the types of telephone systems the 
government operated. A military coup would normally close down the 
secret telephone system, especially to prevent communication among 
the leaders they were trying to overthrow. If you allowed this secret 
telephone system to go on communicating, you would run the risk of 
your coup being undermined. This is exactly what happened on 2 July 
1976. The invaders of Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi’s National Front closed down 
the main telephone exchange system but they did not know the loca- 
tion of the secret telephone system exchange, so were unable to close it. 

In my house, the general telephone line was located downstairs in 
the main living room. The secret telephone line was located in my bed- 
room. As I returned home from the airport, I tried both telephone lines 
and found that while the general telephone had been disconnected, 
the secret telephone line was working. This was an important piece of 
information to me. I told Colonel Kon that we must go to my office at 
the Ministry. As a senior police officer, he was unhappy with this sug- 
gestion. He told me that we should stay in the house. I simply asked 
him to get into the car with me; I was driving. Taking University Avenue 
(Sharia Al Jaama) was a very risky move on my part. This was the second 
time Kon and I had together cheated death. As we drove through the 
streets the invaders were occupying the buildings they had been target- 
ing, apparently including the main building of the public telephone 
exchange, the Telecommunications Building, located only 20 or 30 
metres north of the Ministry of Information, where we were heading. 
My car crisscrossed many of these invaders, who were only keen to get 
to the places they had been instructed to occupy. My Ministry, appar- 
ently, was not one of them. They had been instructed to occupy radio 
and television buildings of the Ministry of Information in Omdurman, 
which they had secured, but were not targeting the Ministry headquar- 
ters as there was nothing of interest to them there. They did not expect 
me at my office inside the Ministry at that hour of the morning. I, of 
course, was one of the ministers to be shot dead on sight, according to 
the plan. But, as it transpired later, my residence was one of the places 
they were instructed to take over. The invasion occurring so early in the 
morning, it made sense that they would expect me to be at home at 
that time. They had also been told that the ministers would be driven 
by their drivers, not themselves — their instructions were meticulously 
detailed, if not exactly accurate. 

We drove into the compound of the Ministry of Information, which 
became our home and the counter-offensive operations headquarters 
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of the Nimeiri regime for the next three days. I found that the secret 
telephone system was still working in my office. The first person to get 
in touch with, in my mind, was, naturally, President Nimeiri himself. 
My concern was for his safety, as the head of state, more than anything 
else. There was no response from any of President Nimeiri’s secret tel- 
ephone numbers. 

We had all been at Khartoum Airport to receive President Nimeiri 
upon his return from a trip abroad when the invaders attacked. Appar- 
ently they had been instructed to attack Nimeiri’s plane before it 
landed. Only the leaders of the National Front know what happened 
and they are not talking. Nimeiri’s plane landed safely. But as we were 
waiting on the tarmac to receive the president, the first vice president, 
Mohamed al-Baghir Ahmed, began shouting at everybody to leave the 
airport immediately and go home. Nimeiri’s plane landed and the doors 
were opened on the main runway to allow him to get into a car and get 
away. He got into a sports car driven by Colonel Ali Nimeiri (no rela- 
tion), the chief of state security, and was driven to an unknown hidea- 
way. There was commotion and confusion among those at the airport. 
Without knowing what was going on, it was difficult for me to just get 
in my car and drive to my home. 

I got into my car but waited for General Baghir to leave. At this 
point, Khartoum Airport was under heavy firearm attack. Indeed, 
many humorous stories have been told about responsible people at the 
airport, especially those in military uniform, who had to at least take 
off their military uniforms to conceal their identity. A large force was 
attacking the airport with the aim of killing President Nimeiri there and 
then. But it was obvious that the invaders from Libya, mainly foreign 
mercenaries, were not led by Sudanese. They did not know Khartoum, 
nor even the people they were supposed to kill or capture at the airport. 

The Nimeiri government ministers had been divided into three cat- 
egories. There were those who were to be eliminated - shot on sight. 
I was in this first group. It consisted of President Nimeiri himself and 
five or six of his senior ministers. The second group were those to be 
identified and tried summarily for their crimes. This group also was 
to be executed after a summary trial. Those in the third group were to 
be given public trials after the invasion had fully taken power in the 
country. It appeared that the houses of the ministers had been well 
identified, but not the individuals who occupied the houses, which 
explains why not a single member of the Nimeiri regime was killed 
during the three days of fighting that ensued in Khartoum between 2 
and 4 July 1976. 
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I followed General Baghir’s car as it left Khartoum Airport, intending 
to find out what was going on. Baghir was in his Mercedes with Major- 
General Khalid Hassan Abbas. They were obviously driving to the army 
headquarters in Khartoum, adjacent to the airport. As their car attempted 
to enter army headquarters, they were stopped by some strange-looking 
people wearing the multicoloured uniform of the National Front. Baghir 
told his driver to make an immediate u-turn and drive off. As their car 
turned, Baghir and I were face to face. I had been very close behind them. 
Baghir’s driver, who was driving in haste, did not even attempt to stop to 
allow the general to talk to me. Baghir lowered his car window and 
shouted at me: ‘Bona, I told you to go home; please go home.’ 

I now realised that we had a serious problem. It was at this point that 
I went home to find Isaiah Majok Akoc Majok ready to evacuate my 
family and I, and when I decided to go to my office with Colonel Kon. 

At my office at the Ministry I continued to use the secret telephone 
line. I telephoned the office of the first vice president, General Mohamed 
al-Baghir Ahmed, at the Presidential Palace and found that he was 
there. I told him that I was now at my office too. Feeling both annoyed 
with me and happy, General Baghir light-heartedly said to me, ‘You 
did not obey my instructions for you to go to your home!’ The general 
was Clearly happy that he had another colleague around. Now was the 
time to check my own professional operational system. I had put in place 
a few things that I now had the opportunity to test. For instance, the 
invaders had taken over Radio Omdurman but were incapable of operat- 
ing it because we had installed a system by which we could disable the 
radio transmitters. The invaders had of course detained all the workers 
at the Ministry of Information who were on night duty in Omdurman. 
They had also taken over the radio and television transmitters at Soba, 
just south of Khartoum, at Um Harras, but were unable to operate them 
as well. At Um Harras we had a link with the small transmitters of the 
regional radio station in Juba, in South Sudan. If the transmitters at Um 
Harras were not operating, the switch would boost the Juba transmitters 
and one could broadcast from Juba as if broadcasting from Omdurman. 
We activated this system and, while we were struggling with General 
Baghir to repel the invaders from Khartoum, Juba was relaying the nor- 
mal government of Sudan messages that the Sudanese capital had been 
invaded by foreign mercenaries from Libya, but that the Sudanese state 
was still under the control of General Jaafar Mohamed Nimeiri. 

As time ticked by, with our fallback system working well, General 
Baghir telephoned me to ask whether there was any way to get in touch 
with President Mohamed Anwar Sadat of Egypt. I told him to give me 
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a half hour and I would get back to him. I had a team of delightful 
and courageous young men with me at the Ministry that night. Those 
Ministry officials who had been on duty the previous night had been 
caught up by the early morning invasion events and were all there with 
me at the Ministry. They were part of the team of officials who had 
benefited from the big transformation of the Ministry of Information 
that I had undertaken, and they were all keen to do whatever I asked. 

I wrote a note to the ambassador of Egypt to Sudan, Ambassador Saad 
al-Fatatri, asking that President Sadat return to us the 500 Sudanese 
army troops that we had sent to the front line between Egypt and 
Israel. President Sadat, of course, was following the serious situation in 
Sudan closely. My official had to wait for the communication between 
Ambassador Fatatri and President Sadat to bring me Sadat’s response. 
When my official returned, he had a note from Fatatri saying that 
President Sadat had said that if we confirmed to Cairo that Khartoum 
Airport was under our charge, he, President Sadat, would fly to 
Khartoum all 500 troops of Sudan within three hours. It is impossible to 
describe how happy General Baghir was when he heard President Sadat’s 
message. He told Major-General Yousif Ahmed Yousif at the army head- 
quarters in Khartoum, with whom I had not previously been in contact, 
to communicate directly with me over the matter of bringing the troops 
back from Egypt. It was a very serious risk to take. I had to tell President 
Sadat, through his ambassador in Khartoum, that the airport was under 
our full control. In reality, it was only just. 

The airport is adjacent to the army headquarters, where the battle 
for control was ongoing. It was not a situation in which to proclaim 
that one was in full control of anything. But we had three contingency 
plans before the troops from Egypt could arrive. Shendi, in Northern 
Sudan, was putting together a battalion, but it would be at least three 
hours before they arrived in Khartoum. Al Gadaref, in Eastern Sudan, 
was also putting together a battalion, but they likewise would only 
arrive after at least three hours. Wad Medani, in the Gezira, was putting 
together a third battalion that could reach Khartoum within two hours. 
So we thought we had given President Sadat a reasonable time estimate. 
By then the whole world knew what was happening in Khartoum. 

President Sadat was asked what Egypt would do in response to 
Libya’s invasion of Sudan. The president could only inform his media 
that he was in contact with me in Khartoum and that the situation in 
Khartoum was reasonably under control. Once again, that description 
was not entirely truthful. The invading force was still attempting to take 
over the army headquarters. I was not in full possession of the facts of 
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our own precarious military situation. Typical of the classic military 
mistrust of civilians, especially during critical military operations, sol- 
diers say very little to civilians, even when the soldiers know what the 
civilians are doing to help their operations, as I had been doing with 
regard to both General Yousif at the Sudanese army headquarters and 
General Baghir at the Presidential Palace. 

General Yousif told me a few days after the situation was truly under 
control that he had only had 37 soldiers with him at the army head- 
quarters at that point. He had deployed these 37 soldiers in such a 
manner that it sent a very deceptive message to the enemy outside the 
fence, giving the impression that there was a huge force defending the 
headquarters. Of course, we have all read that deception is an essential 
element of warfare. The 37 soldiers were deployed to all the entrances 
into the army headquarters. Their firing intervals were sequenced so that 
when one fired, the next one knew when to fire and how many bullets. 

By the evening of 2 July, the force from Shendi had arrived and the 
force from Wad Medani was drawing near. The force from Shendi 
cleared and secured the airport for us. We could now truly claim that 
we had secured Khartoum Airport from the Libyan invaders. President 
Sadat’s planes, carrying the 500 Sudanese soldiers, were due to land 
within the hour. 

On the evening of 4 July, President Nimeiri resurfaced. The next 
day, 5 July, was the African Summit Conference in Mauritius. Nimeiri 
decided he wanted to attend. I was still at my office in the Ministry of 
Information. Nimeiri sent five armed military guards to my office to 
take me home so that I could prepare for the trip to Mauritius with him, 
which was only a few hours away. This was to be my first day home 
in five days. My children were still with my friend, Isaiah Majok Akoc 
Majok, at his home in Nileen. When we arrived at my house it was in 
an incredible state. We found the bodies of seven or eight foreign mer- 
cenaries who had fled from the army headquarters when the Sudanese 
troops arrived. At least three bodies were found upstairs in front of my 
own bedroom. They apparently had been attempting to find a place 
to hide when they were killed. The other bodies were on the ground 
floor and in the garden. It was impossible to enter any room in my own 
house. I gave the keys to the soldiers so they could make an inspection 
and clean up the house and the compound. I had to go back to my 
office at the Ministry until the house was made habitable again. 

In Mauritius, Nimeiri made a very good impression. While he set 
out the information about the mercenary invasion of Khartoum and 
accused Libya of being the mastermind behind the invasion, he did not 
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make any specific demands of the heads of state of Africa. Relieved that 
he had not called upon them to condemn or take action against Libya, 
most of the African heads of state who attended the Mauritius summit 
called on Nimeiri at his place of residence at the conference, to wish 
him well. 

We returned to Khartoum two days later to prepare for two other meet- 
ings that had been scheduled in close succession to the mercenary inva- 
sion of Khartoum. The first was the Non-Aligned Council of Ministers 
in New Delhi, India. The second was the next African heads of state 
summit, which, it had been decided at Mauritius, would take place in 
Libreville, the capital of Gabon in West Africa, only a few months later. 

Nimeiri appointed me to lead the Sudan delegation to the Non-Aligned 
Council of Ministers in New Delhi. The Sudanese Council of Ministers 
had decided, as soon as we got back from Mauritius, that Sudan should 
expose the folly of Muammar Gaddafi to the world. New Delhi was to 
be the first opportunity for this. 

It had been interesting to note the behaviour of the soldiers of the 
Sudanese army, so typical of soldiers in war situations, during the merce- 
nary invasion. Sitting at my office at the Ministry of Information for three 
days, General Yousif had been feeding me information about how many 
foreign mercenaries had been captured. By the third day, Khartoum 
was awash with foreign journalists wanting to see some of the foreign 
mercenaries. I, too, wanted to see some of them. Throughout the previ- 
ous two days, when the situation in the Sudanese capital was gradually 
returning to normal, I had been asking General Baghir whether a hand- 
ful of these foreign mercenaries could be sent to my office and shown to 
the world media. I told the general, we have made so much noise about 
the invasion of our country by foreign mercenaries that it is important 
we show the world some of them. Even in the middle of what was a very 
tense and difficult situation, General Baghir laughed heartily, respond- 
ing: ‘You really are a civilian person! Do you expect a soldier to capture 
a mercenary alive, for you to show the world media?’ The general told 
me that the soldiers of the Sudanese army were so very angry with those 
who sent these mercenaries that they could not spare even a single one 
of them. ‘They have massacred all of them’, General Baghir told me. 
I told him that in that case, I was not going to talk to the foreign 
press any more about the mercenaries, since I had no way to prove to 
the outside world that these people who invaded us were mercenar- 
ies. However, the case for the involvement of foreign mercenaries was 
quite well made. Some of these foreign invaders were most probably 
brainwashed by their National Front recruiters to believe that the entire 
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country supported the National Front and that it would only take a very 
brief time before they occupied Khartoum. As they were being defeated 
on the streets of Khartoum and Omdurman, many of the National Front 
foreign elements of the invading force threw away their weapons and 
sought refuge with ordinary Sudanese families. Most families turned 
them over to the army, or to the security forces. 

General Baghir and I had many encounters during the Libyan mer- 
cenary invasion of Khartoum. Some of these encounters were not so 
happy. The general was not just the first vice president of the republic 
during my period in the government as the minister of information, 
he had also been the minister of interior during this period, and was in 
charge of security. During the Libyan invasion of Khartoum there were 
many security issues on which we did not see eye to eye. 

In the aftermath of the invasion, for instance, when I returned from 
Mauritius with President Nimeiri, the Sudanese media had resumed 
publishing. Some of the newspapers were very critical of the national 
security apparatus, blaming them for having allowed the invaders to 
cross the desert between Sudan and Libya undetected and to nearly 
take over the Sudanese capital. One newspaper editor - Al-Tayeb 
al-Shabasha, of the newspaper Al Ayam — had gone so far as to reveal in 
his column that the security apparatus had been negligent. He wrote 
that for at least two days before the mercenaries struck, it was known 
that there were armed foreign elements just north of Omdurman. 
‘How could the security not have known this?’, he asked. That edition 
of Al Ayam was seized at the press by security forces and barred from 
circulation, and the editor was arrested. I returned from Mauritius with 
the president on the evening of the day Shabasha was arrested and 
was immediately informed of the arrest. The press law was still under 
the authority of the minister of information. I immediately drove to 
General Baghir’s home to discuss the arrest, but surprisingly the general 
knew nothing about it. The decision to arrest Shabasha had been made 
by the head of the state security at that time, Abdel Wahab Ibrahim, 
who did not care to inform the general, despite his being the acting 
president of the Republic of Sudan as well as Ibrahim’s direct boss. 

General Baghir was a calm and courteous man. He told me he had not 
been informed of the situation and asked me to leave the matter with 
him; he would let me know in the morning. This meant that an inno- 
cent journalist, from my point of view, was to remain in detention over- 
night. But I had very little else to do but wait. Clearly General Baghir 
knew that he had to have something to tell me, come the morning. 
He called in Ibrahim to discuss the matter. In the morning I went 
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straight to Baghir’s office at the Ministry of Interior. He told me that 
Ibrahim would not budge and had threatened to resign if Shabasha was 
released. I told the general that if this was the way we had to deal with 
public issues, then he would now have my resignation. I said he could 
take my resignation to President Nimeiri. General Baghir, of course, 
knew that I was entirely serious. I left his office and returned to my 
house. 

My first real clash with General Baghir over censorship was even more 
serious than the case of the single journalist cited here. As minister of 
information and as a professional journalist, I had resolved that I would 
never censor any publication, with the one exception being foreign 
films. At the time I am writing about here, in Sudan it would have 
been irresponsible to allow some Western films to be shown without 
some editing. I had, therefore, set up a film editing commission, which 
became known as the censorship board. I had given clear guidelines to 
the editing board that only scenes that would offend the cultural sensi- 
bility of the Sudanese people should be edited out of the films. Nothing 
political needed to be removed. This film censorship commission show- 
ing had become one of the most popular shows in Sudan. It was con- 
ducted three or four times a week. These imported commercial foreign 
films were to be shown in cinemas all over Sudan. Each board member 
was entitled to invite a friend to the censorship board film show. Only 
at these meetings of the censorship board could one view a foreign film 
that had not been edited. 

My first disagreement with General Baghir was not over a film but 
rather a theatre play. The play, Nafta Ahbibati (Nafta My Love) by the 
most well-known and well-respected Sudanese playwright, Al-Tayeb 
Salih, is set around the theme of one of the rulers of the ancient 
Sudanese kingdom of Nafta, in Northern Sudan. As is always the case 
with such plays, it had some relevance to contemporary politics and was 
construed to be a criticism of Nimeiri’s rule of Sudan at that time. The 
publicity coverage of Nafta My Love was so powerful, the Sudanese secu- 
rity services decided the play was being used to undermine the regime. 
The regime had an ongoing political showdown with the students 
of the University of Khartoum, who were famous for having over- 
thrown the first military regime in Sudan, that of General Ibrahim 
Abboud, in October 1964. Military rulers commonly employ censorship 
against things when they are not sure how the public will receive them. 

Nafta My Love was slated to show at Omdurman National Theatre, 
which is also one of the institutions of the Ministry of Information. 
Security reports stated that the students of the University of Khartoum 
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had bought all the tickets for the five or six days the play was to run at 
the National Theatre. They further inflated the story by claiming that 
the students were planning to storm out of the first performance and 
stage a protest march on the streets of Omdurman and Khartoum, until 
the regime was overthrown. I refused to call off the play, as requested 
by General Baghir. Nimeiri was abroad at the time. Had he not been, 
he probably would have dismissed me there and then and might have 
ordered the army to close down the National Theatre at Omdurman. 
General Baghir was a very different cup of tea from Nimeiri. As acting 
president, he ordered me to come to his office in the Presidential Palace 
and there told me to shut down the theatre that night. He related to 
me the security report warnings about the students and their alleged 
plot to stage a revolution. I did not discuss the veracity of the reports; 
I simply told the general that I was not in charge of security. What he 
was telling me might or might not be true, I had no way of checking. 
Baghir himself was convinced that the security reports were accurate, 
and he simply wanted me to cooperate, to call off the show at the 
theatre, because that was my responsibility. When I refused to do so, he 
said he would hold me personally responsible for whatever happened 
at the theatre. 

When I left Baghir’s office I went straight to the National Theatre, 
because I wanted to be present for the performance. For nearly three 
hours the tension among the students was evident. Someone had told 
them that the security forces were coming to disperse them. That would 
have been a real catastrophe, but General Baghir held back. The play 
ended very peacefully on the first day. The students dispersed without 
trouble. But the security services would not give up. They spread a 
rumour that the students now knew the minister of information had 
refused to close down the play, that the students now wanted to tell all 
their colleagues to buy tickets for the next day’s performance, and that 
the zero hour for the counter-revolution would be the next day. But as 
it happened, almost half of the tickets for the second day’s performance 
were not sold, and on the third day the theatre was almost empty. It was 
clear that the security services had lied to the authorities. On the fourth 
day, Baghir came to my office at the Ministry of Information for a chat. 
He admitted that mine had been a better way of deflating the political 
tension. ‘How did you know that it would end up this way?’, he asked 
me. I told him I did not know, but I also could not imagine that a simple 
theatre play could cause a revolution, if that revolution had not already 
been planned. And if the revolution had been planned and the planners 
knew that the government was not going to react to them until they 
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began to cause disorder, then it would be easier to contain them at the 
theatre than anywhere else. General Baghir and I worked together on 
many issues after that with absolute trust and confidence in each other. 

Two days after the Khartoum African summit in August 1978, I made 
an appointment with President Nimeiri to bid him goodbye. He had 
already accepted my resignation six months earlier. I only stayed on for 
those six months because he had persuaded me to help with prepara- 
tions for the Khartoum African heads of state summit. As I was bidding 
him goodbye, Nimeiri again tried to persuade me to stay in his govern- 
ment, but by then I had more than enough reasons not to consider this. 
Two elected governments of the autonomous South Sudan had been 
dissolved by Nimeiri. The agenda for the redivision of South Sudan into 
three very weak regions was already in full swing. Nimeiri had declared 
sharia law for the country. In Nimeiri’s mind, by September 1978, he had 
already decided to abrogate the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement with 
South Sudan. It only remained to devise how to do it. If I had agreed 
to remain in Nimeiri’s government, it would simply have been to keep 
a job. I told Nimeiri it was better to stick to our original agreement. We 
chatted about what I was planning to do, and I informed him that I was 
going back to St Antony’s College, University of Oxford, to write a book. 
Nimeiri’s last words to me were of praise and appreciation: ‘I do not 
want the excellent work you have done in the ministry of information 
to be destroyed. If you ever cool down from the anger I know occupies 
you now, please know that this ministry is waiting for you. Come back 
to it at any time.’ I never returned to Nimeiri’s government. 


6 


South Sudan and the June Islamic 
Revolution in Sudan, 1989-2011 


I never had any personal relationship with Brigadier General Omer 
Hassan Ahmed al-Bashir until 2004, just a few months before the 2005 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) between General Bashir’s gov- 
ernment in Khartoum and the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement 
(SPLM), representing the political cause of the people of South Sudan, 
was concluded in Kenya after very long negotiations. Unlike most serv- 
ing senior Sudanese army officers, I had not personally known General 
Bashir while he was a serving military officer. I was not in the country 
on 30 June 1989, when the general seized power in a military coup in 
Khartoum. I had been invited to make a statement on the situation 
in Sudan before a special session of the German parliament in Bonn, 
before the Germans moved their parliament back to Berlin. By that 
time, the civil war between South Sudan and the central government 
in Khartoum, reactivated in the South by the SPLA in May 1983, was 
raging. I had established a newspaper in July 1986 in Khartoum, The 
Sudan Times, one year after the Nimeiri regime was overthrown in the 
popular uprising of April 1985. 

The Sudan Times had established itself as the most vocal newspaper in 
Sudan, speaking out against the atrocities that were being perpetrated 
by the government army in South Sudan. The German parliament had 
invited me, along with ministers of Prime Minister Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi’s 
government, to testify before the German parliament. The ministers 
from the ruling Umma Party included the party secretary general and 
minister of agriculture, Omer Nur al-Daiam; the minister of finance and 
national economy, Bashir Omer; and the minister of education, Bakri 
Ahmed Adil. Mahdi had reshuffled his cabinet just a few days before 
we left for Germany, appointing his cousin, Mubarak al-Fadil al-Mahdi, 
as minister of interior. This ministry was also responsible for national 
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security. The prime minister had hinted in a televised parliamentary 
debate that he had had enough of me and my newspaper, calling me 
‘Public Enemy Number One’. Many people were surprised that the gov- 
ernment allowed me to travel to Germany after what had taken place 
in that parliamentary debate. But allowing me to travel had more to 
do with the government’s relations with Germany than with me. The 
Federal Republic of Germany had, by then, become the first provider 
of substantial aid to Sudan. Germany was beginning to take a serious 
look at the atrocities being perpetrated by the government in South 
Sudan. To prevent me travelling to Germany would have confirmed to 
the Germans that Mahdi’s government did not want the facts of the 
horrendous situation in South Sudan to be known. So, it was simpler to 
allow me to travel to Germany for this purpose and then arrest me after 
I returned to the country. The problem for Mahdi was that he was running 
out of time. The military had given him an ultimatum of sorts over the 
problems of the war in South Sudan. The war had begun to inflict a severe 
military and political toll on the national army and on the entire country. 

Unaware that an arrest warrant awaited me upon my return to Sudan, 
I had decided to stay away for one month after testifying to the German 
parliament. This meant that the warrant for my arrest, signed by the 
new minister of the interior, Mubarak al-Fadil al-Mahdi, was left in the 
arrival hall at Khartoum Airport for an entire month. I had been booked 
to return to Khartoum on 2 July, together with my family, who had 
joined me in Oxford for a one-month vacation. Meanwhile I had left a 
series of articles to be published in my personal column in The Sudan 
Times. In my article for 30 June, the day Brigadier General Omar Hassan 
Ahmed al-Bashir staged his successful military coup in Khartoum, I had 
written a personal public letter to Prime Minister Mahdi, telling him 
that he had run out of time. That article was published on that day, 
30 June, but it was not circulated because the new military coup con- 
fiscated all the newspapers and did not allow them to circulate. When 
General Bashir seized power, I decided from the tone of his first state- 
ment that this was an Islamist coup. Having no reason to rush to return 
to Khartoum,! I suspended my flight back to the country on 2 July to 
follow the situation while abroad. 

Back in Khartoum, on the day of the coup itself, I and my newspaper, 
The Sudan Times, became the target of an operation of extraordinary 
viciousness. My home was ransacked; my entire personal library at 
home was deliberately destroyed. More than 40 professional books 
on journalism were looted; the rest of the books - more than 1,000 - 
were torn up and thrown all over the house. The offices of The Sudan 
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Times, meanwhile, had six of the most modern, up-to-date computer- 
ised linotype letter-setting machines available, which I had purchased 
from England as an investment, to typeset other newspapers. It had 
proven to be the best personal investment I ever made. The typeset- 
ting department of The Sudan Times became the most active newspaper 
setter in the country. The National Islamic Front (NIF) newspapers, for 
instance, were all typeset at The Sudan Times — about five newspapers 
for the NIF. These machines were all confiscated on the day of the 
Islamist coup. So was The Sudan Times’s printing press. 

I had to contemplate my position abroad very quickly, whether or 
not to return to the country. A few good friends came forward with use- 
ful counsel. Ruben Mach, one of the most senior South Sudan former 
police officers, telephoned me in Oxford to tell me never to even think 
of returning to Sudan. ‘If you want to commit suicide, please do so 
while you are in England. We would only wait to bury your body here. 
Never come back to Sudan now.’ 

Ruben Mach was the first Commissioner of Police for South Sudan, fol- 
lowing the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. He was a very well-known 
individual in the Sudanese security circles. I was sure that Mach would 
not advise me about something he had no evidence of. The second indi- 
vidual who advised me not to return to Sudan, at least in the early days 
of Bashir’s coup, was my friend Fatah Rahman al-Bashir, a well-known 
Sudanese businessman who had returned from Khartoum to London 
shortly after the coup. Fatah Rahman al-Bashir invited Abel Alier, who was 
also in Oxford at the time of the coup, and myself to lunch in London 
and strongly advised me not to return to the country at that point. 

In spite of the good advice of Ruben Mach, Fatah Rahman al-Bashir 
and many other friends in Khartoum, the new regime also wanted to 
contact me. One of my close personal friends and a country cousin, 
Colonel Martin Macuei Malual Arop, was one of the 15 members of 
Bashir’s ruling military junta. Macuei, who initially believed the military 
coup in which he was participating would be for the good of the country, 
was seeking out individuals who could help steer the new revolution 
and the country along the right course. From the first week of the coup, 
Macuei had been telephoning me from Khartoum and trying to impress 
upon me the need to pursue peace in the South with the new regime. 
Having known the extent to which Mahdi’s civilian government had 
driven the South into war, I really had no problem listening to a good 
friend like Macuei speak about the new regime’s ideas. 

Although the political agenda of the new regime in Khartoum was 
clearly ideological, in the sense that the early announcements of the 
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regime were very Islamic in nature, I was also keen to know how 
individual South Sudanese members of the new military regime in 
Khartoum, like Colonel Macuei, would square the circle they now found 
themselves in. As during Nimeiri’s military regime in May 1969, when 
I had advised my friend Abel Alier to join the regime in the absence of 
any political clarity, I was prepared to listen to Macuei’s assessment of 
the regime’s attitude to the war then raging in South Sudan. Macuei 
assured me in all our telephone conversations of two things: first, that 
the coup was not an Islamist coup; and second, that if the new regime 
pursued war in South Sudan rather than peace, he would not remain a 
part of that regime. These were solid personal assurances, from a fellow 
South Sudanese, whose word I had no reason to question. 

Macuei maintained direct contact with me in the early days of the 
coup in Khartoum because General Bashir wanted to invite me to join 
the government. By this time General Bashir had, of course, promoted 
himself to lieutenant general, from brigadier general, in order to place 
himself at the highest rank of the military as the coup leader. I did not 
discuss seriously with Macuei whether or not I would join the regime. 
I was only concerned with the policies of the new regime in Khartoum 
in the early days of Bashir’s coup. There was a war on in South Sudan 
already. The military staged the coup d’état against the elected civilian 
government in Khartoum because that government wanted them to fight 
the war in the South without providing the means with which to do so. 
So, what was the position of the new military regime: Did they want to 
pursue war, or peace? According to Macuei, the regime wanted peace. 

Peace and war are not even two sides of the same coin. If the regime 
wanted war, which all indications seemed to point to, then this would 
become clear soon enough. If the regime wanted peace, then it would 
issue peace policies. Macuei wanted me to visit Khartoum and speak 
with President Bashir,? but I saw no point in doing so before the 
regime had publicly announced its policy towards what was going 
on in the South. The regime wanted to discuss this in a public forum 
before announcing it, so they convened a ‘National Dialogue Forum’ 
in Khartoum. I was invited to that Dialogue Forum, but I declined to 
attend. Macuei then persuaded Bashir that he and his colleague, Colonel 
Bakri Hassan Salih — also a member of the ruling military council and 
by now minister for presidential affairs, one of Bashir’s most trusted 
confidants — should visit me in Oxford to pursue the discussions we 
had begun by telephone. 

I also asked Colonel Martin to invite Francis Mading Deng Majok 
Kuol, from the United States, to attend our Oxford meeting. Mading and 
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I had always collaborated on political matters to do with South Sudan, 
since before the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. 

The four of us had two days of very good discussions in my home in 
Oxford, but still nothing about the regime’s policies had yet become 
clear. I never had a problem with the military regime as such, as long 
as it was clear it wanted to pursue peace in the South, rather than war. 
My experience with the politics of Sudan was that civilian regimes in 
Khartoum always tried to dictate policies in the South using the threat 
of unleashing the military, with a free hand to do whatever they wished. 

When the two colonels, members of the ruling military council, returned 
to Khartoum from Oxford, it soon became clear that the civilian NIF lead- 
ership under Hassan Abdalla al-Turabi was now in charge of the system 
in Khartoum. The 30 June 1989 coup was no longer military; it had 
become ideological. To Turabi and his civilian cohort the coup was an 
Islamic coup. The NIF had to pursue its Islamic agenda. General Bashir 
became simply a figurehead for an Islamic regime. 

For the NIF to succeed, its military agenda in the South had to be 
Islamic. If the South were defeated militarily, then it would have to 
embrace the Islamic agenda. If the South were not defeated militarily, 
then it would be allowed to secede, to become a separate state of its 
own, while the North pursued its Islamic agenda.* People like Colonel 
Macuei had no choice but to leave the regime. War was now the only 
pursuit. All the resources of the state, including human resources, had 
to be directed towards the war. Colonel Martin Macuei Malual resigned 
from the regime in protest. 

The regime ordered that every secondary school-leaving male must 
undergo military training and one year of service on the battlefields of 
South Sudan. Hundreds of thousands of youngsters became fodder for 
the war in the South. 

The regime paid close attention to developing the oil sector in the 
South in order to provide revenue for the war. A pipeline had to be built, 
which pumped oil from the interior of South Sudan to the Red Sea in 
Eastern Sudan, for export to oil markets around the world. Turabi, who 
had become both the political and spiritual leader of the Islamic move- 
ment in Sudan, proclaimed that any youngster who lost his life in the 
war in South Sudan would go straight to heaven. Ridiculous gimmicks 
that undermined the cultural and religious beliefs of Northern Sudan 
itself, such as collective marrying for those who had lost their lives in 
the war in the South, became rituals that no one dared question. 

The civil war in South Sudan became increasingly religious, political 
and untenable. General Bashir eventually invited the Horn of Africa 
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countries, under their regional name, the Intergovernmental Authority 
for Development (IGAD), to help bring about the end of the war in 
Sudan. Prior to the initiation of the IGAD peace mediation process 
I had not met President Bashir in person. My first personal encounter 
with him was at the second IGAD meeting in Kampala, Uganda, in 
November 1994 (the IGAD was first set up one year earlier, in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia). 

At the Kampala meeting of the IGAD leaders, President Bashir, who 
by then had been in power for five years, sent Francis Mading Deng to 
arrange a meeting with me. It was to prove to be a very difficult meeting 
indeed, one I thought would never be repeated. But at the end of a very 
long night, Bashir told me that this contact must not come to an end. 
‘Although I know you do not want to come to Khartoum, let us keep 
the contact going’, he said. 

This first meeting with President Bashir was attended by his entire 
entourage, because it was also an official dinner hosted by the Sudanese 
ambassador to Uganda in honour of the president. Our frank and dif- 
ficult discussions made it clear to me that Bashir was an open-minded 
leader. Among the president’s very large entourage was Ali al-Hag 
Mohamed, who by then was General Bashir’s right-hand man when it 
came to the regime’s policy on South Sudan. Ali al-Hag had already led 
many Sudanese delegations around the world, on the topic of the situ- 
ation in South Sudan. Also attending the Kampala meeting were Ghazi 
Salah al-Din Attabani, Abdalla Deng Nhial, Martin Macuei Malual Arop, 
Bishop Gabriel Roric Jur (Bashir’s minister of state for foreign affairs), 
as well as Francis Mading Deng Majok Kuol and myself. 

Bashir received me warmly, as if we had already met.* Indeed, he 
related a story that he said had repeatedly happened between us for 
several years. Bashir told me that when I had been minister of culture 
and information in President Nimeiri’s government, in the 1970s, he 
had attended some of the annual Christmas parties I hosted in my 
house in Khartoum. Many people would be invited to these parties, 
but I could not recall having seen Bashir in my home. He told me at 
this first meeting in Kampala that he had often attended them with his 
colleague, Colonel Martin Macuei Malual, who of course had always 
been invited, along with other South Sudanese army officers and their 
friends. I could not dispute General Bashir’s story, but this was not 
the way I had expected our first meeting to begin. I had thought that 
he would start with the peace process that had brought us both to 
Kampala. But having started the meeting the way he did, I had no 
choice but to answer him. I first allayed any concern he might have 
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had that I was against his military regime. I told President Bashir that, 
as a citizen of a third-world county, I had no problem with military 
coups because they are sometimes a necessity when civilian politicians 
fail to run the country well. I added, however, that the problem with 
his 30 June 1989 coup was that it had committed unnecessary and 
undue excesses. My number one objection was that, as a coup leader 
himself, he found it necessary to arrest, try and execute 28 of his own 
army colleagues,> who had attempted a counter coup against him. 
How could he arrest 28 officers, try them all and execute them within 
two hours? General Bashir did not like this story but he did not inter- 
rupt me. 

At the time of our meeting in Kampala, in November 1994, the 
regime in Khartoum had just relaxed its earlier prohibition on dealing 
in foreign currency, according to which anyone caught in possession 
of any amount of foreign currency, especially US dollars, could be 
summarily executed and the money confiscated. By the time the pro- 
hibition was relaxed, at least five Sudanese had already been executed. 
I told General Bashir that it was a very bad policy to execute people 
because they were found in possession of foreign currency. I gave 
him the example of the young son of Mahgoub Mohamed Ahmed, 
one of the better-known Sudanese businessmen, who was executed 
by Bashir’s regime because he was found in possession of US$25,000. 
I knew both the young man and his father. They were such a well-to- 
do family, they could have been found in possession of any amount of 
US dollars. Instead of killing the young man, I told Bashir, the regime 
could have simply confiscated the money and perhaps sentenced the 
young man to some prison term. General Bashir immediately inter- 
rupted me, telling me he was not afraid of anyone. I responded that 
it was not a matter of manhood - even if the general regarded himself 
as the strongest and most courageous man in the country, what I 
was talking to him about was the rule of law. The rule of law was not 
applied when 28 army officers were arrested, sentenced and executed, 
all within two hours. 

My third point to President Bashir was about the war in South 
Sudan and the way the army was committing atrocities there. My final 
statement questioned giving the NIF, a small political party, such a 
prominent role in the government of a very divided country. Bashir 
said that when he staged the coup, he was looking for popular support 
but the only party that supported them was the NIF, so they had to give 
them a major role in the government. ‘We have not denied any party 
anything. But they have not come to our support’, Bashir told me. 
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We then went on to discuss the peace process.® I told General Bashir 
that unless they halted the war in order to pursue peace, the pro- 
cess under way in Kampala was not going to work. It was then very 
late into the night - indeed, it was the early hours of the morning. 
A very late dinner was served and we then broke up. The IGAD peace 
process was finally taking shape. This marathon Kampala meeting with 
President Bashir came down to the regime’s terms of a search for peace 
in Sudan. 

I later had several meetings with Ali Osman Mohamed Taha, who had 
become distinguished as the man holding power in Khartoum. Internal 
wranglings within the NIF had taken their toll on the Islamic system. 
Turabi’s many attempts to take personal charge had been repeatedly 
undermined. The party split into two and Turabi, as the leader of the 
opposition, was frequently picked up and detained in prison, rather 
than leading the government. The meetings with Taha and the other 
leaders of the NIF regime cumulatively worked to bring about the CPA 
in Kenya in January 2005. 

When the NIF took power in Khartoum in June 1989, they obviously 
imagined they could do all sort of things with that power, including 
imposing their type of Islam on the country by force. The Islamists had 
tried and failed, since the overthrow of the Abboud military regime 
in October 1964, to find a political way of creating an Islamic state of 
Sudan. The problem was that Northern Sudan had been brought up 
as a good liberal Islamic society that was not interested in imposing 
religion - any religion — on anyone. 

So how exactly did the NIF get the opportunity to get to power? By 
1983, Nimeiri’s time in power had begun to run out. While Turabi and 
his group were in Nimeiri’s jails, the dictator was overthrown in a popu- 
lar street uprising in Khartoum in April 1985. Turabi and his group were 
freed from prison and again became part of the political dispensation 
in Khartoum. At the 1985 general elections, Turabi knew that his party 
could not win any of the seats in the geographic electoral constituen- 
cies, so he designed into the election law 28 special constituencies in 
which only those holding university degrees could contest and could 
vote. His party won all of these seats. The NIF had now become the 
third-largest political party in the country, after Mahdi’s Umma Party 
and Mirghani’s Democratic Unionist Party (DUP). Once again, Turabi 
found himself and his Islamist political movement blackmailing the 
two traditional parties of the North into having an Islamic debate. The 
outcome clearly was that there was no room for peace with South Sudan 
which would keep the country united in the same way Nimeiri had 
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done with the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. The parliament that 
was formed in Khartoum after the 1986 elections in the North was now 
only debating an Islamic Republic of Sudan without the South. This 
meant that the war in the South had to go on with some vengeance. 
Soon enough, in 1988, the three parties in the North joined hands in a 
coalition government whose only point of agreement was the need to 
defeat the South militarily. 

Mohamed Osman al-Mirghani, leader of the DUP, went to Iraq and per- 
suaded Saddam Hussein to supply the Sudanese army with the military 
hardware needed to defeat the South Sudanese ‘infidels’. The SPLA by 
then had temporarily occupied Kurmuk, in Southern Blue Nile. Mirghani 
rode into Kurmuk on the back of a military tank, to show the people 
of Northern Sudan that he too could be a military commander when it 
came to defeating the South. But the reality of Sudanese politics was that, 
apart from keeping South Sudan part of the North by force of arms, the 
parties could agree on nothing else. So, there was a coalition in Khartoum 
in name, but each of the three parties had their own political agenda and 
worked against the other two while all within the same government. The 
political malaise was also being played out in the streets, where ordinary 
citizens accosted passing soldiers in military uniform to ask the military 
to take over. The leaders of the coalition government were so blinded 
by power, they did not care what was happening with the military. 

Before entering the coalition government in 1988, Turabi’s party 
had already put in place their plan for a military takeover. Ali Osman 
Mohamed Taha, who became the leader of the opposition in the new 
parliament after the 1986 elections, spent much of his time in South 
Sudan, where the bulk of the army was stationed pursuing the war. 
Taha was planning the military coup carried out by General Bashir in 
1989, for which he is widely credited. Because the other parties failed 
utterly to detect what the NIF was doing, the party succeeded in over- 
throwing an elected parliament of which it was itself a member. Taha 
even made several trips to Mayom, in the Bentiu area of the Unity 
province of South Sudan, where Brigadier General Bashir was the field 
commander of the Sudanese army. Taha spent several days each month 
with Bashir at Mayom. Taha and Bashir had been fellow students at Old 
Khartoum Secondary School, and it was Taha who had recommended 
Bashir to become the leader of the Islamic military coup. 

I once suggested to Taha that the NIF had staged the June 1989 mili- 
tary takeover in order to dominate political power, and that, in my view, 
this clearly indicated that the NIF were never democrats nor interested 
in democracy as Islamists. If they had been, since they were already the 
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third-largest party in the parliament, they should have waited for the 
next elections, which were only a few months away, to improve their 
parliamentary standing. Perhaps they would have won a majority and 
been able to form a government on their own. Taha had no regrets 
about his party having staged the June 1989 military takeover of power 
in Sudan. When I made my point to him, he simply told me that every 
political party in Sudan had staged a military coup. The Umma Party of 
Prime Minister Mahdi, who was overthrown by the NIF in June 1989, 
had been publicly accused of having handed over power to General 
Ibrahim Abboud’s military regime in November 1958. The prime min- 
ister of the day, in 1958, was the Umma Party’s Abdalla Khalil, a retired 
former Egyptian army brigadier general. 

As the IGAD peace process was taking shape, the level and frequency 
of my meetings with the NIF leaders increased. The NIF leaders were 
the first to embrace the peace process by IGAD. The SPLA leadership 
came into the peace process much later due to international pressure 
on the SPLM. Until that time, the NIF leaders had wanted me to help 
persuade Colonel John Garang de Mabior, the late SPLM leader, to enter 
into peace negotiations with Khartoum. Many of these meetings were 
before the 1989 coup, but most of them came afterward and especially 
as part of the IGAD peace process, and took place mainly in Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

After the NIF regime replaced Colonel Mohamed al-Amin al-Khalifa 
as leader of its delegation to the IGAD peace talks in East Africa, subse- 
quent leadership changes came in very quick succession. I mostly met 
with the delegation leaders at this point in Nairobi, where the IGAD 
peace talks on Sudan were now more or less centred. These leaders 
included Nafie Ali Nafie, Ali al-Hag Mohamed and Ghazi Salah al-Din 
Attabani. My first meeting with Nafie Ali Nafie took a very dramatic 
turn, as one had always to expect of him. 

Nafie had met Francis Mading Deng and told him that he wanted to 
meet me. For some reason, even Mading did not believe that I would 
agree to meet Nafie, perhaps because he had been very much associated 
with the human rights atrocities committed by the NIF regime in its 
ruthless early days. Nafie had been the regime’s chief of state security, 
when the atrocities first started. He had been trained in Iran on how 
to commit atrocities and was very much linked to the establishment of 
the notorious ghost houses in Khartoum, in which the atrocities were 
inflicted upon the opponents of the regime. Mading tried to persuade me 
to agree to meet. ‘This was in the interest of the pursuit of peace’, Mading 
told me. One thing he did not do, which I think was good, was try to 
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prepare me for my meeting with Nafie. Mading, of course, knew my 
feelings about what was taking place in Khartoum. I, of course, agreed 
to meet with Nafie. Our meeting the next day at Nafie’s hotel in Nairobi 
was very rough indeed at the beginning, but ended on a friendly note. 

After the early niceties, I asked Nafie how he saw the peace process 
evolving! In his infamous direct style, he told me there would be peace 
in the Sudan in the end, but first the NIF regime must reduce the SPLA, 
the guerrilla army of South Sudan, to its proper military size. ‘The SPLA 
has been given so much military weight, more than it deserves’, Nafie 
said. It was an incredible bravado of a type I was surprised to hear from 
someone who was in Kenya to pursue peace with the South. I quickly 
sorted out in my own mind how to react. It was out of the question 
that I would walk away and leave, even though such a possibility might 
have occurred to Mading. After all, this was not a formal meeting. I had 
to say something that would directly reach this man. I told Nafie that 
I had heard so many bad things about him as a person, recounting some 
of the atrocities the regime had been accused of committing: torture at 
ghost houses, disappearances of people never to be heard from again, 
and so on and so forth. Mading attempted to interrupt me, but I refused 
to listen. I continued to describe to Nafie the negative image I had of 
him. I then told him that of all the bad things I had heard about him 
from other people, nothing was worse than what I had just heard from 
him directly at our first meeting. I expected this would be the end of our 
meeting. I was now prepared to leave, but since we were in his place, 
I wanted Nafie to be the one to end the meeting. 

Mading, true to his reputation as a perpetual peacemaker and recon- 
ciler, said something that was meant to calm the atmosphere. I was really 
no longer interested. But when Nafie took the floor again to speak, it was 
a total anticlimax. A man who had been so rude and so cruel in tone, in 
his first utterances, was now the most diplomatic and political speaker 
one could have imagined. Nafie told me that the NIF regime now truly 
wanted peace with the South. ‘Both the SPLA and ourselves have tried 
the military way. None of us has had their way. None of us will have our 
way, no matter how long we go on with this war. The political message 
from the South has reached us in Khartoum. We now want it stated in 
words at the negotiation table’, Nafie went on. There was really nothing 
much else to say. The NIF regime had now indicated that it wanted to 
negotiate peace. 

The impression given by the two warring parties in Sudan, the NIF 
and the SPLA, at this point was that neither really wanted to negotiate 
peace. Each seemed to feel they still had something left in them with 
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which to pursue a military victory against the other, rather than to 
negotiate peace. But the message from the international community 
was also clear. There needed to be peace in Sudan, if only for the sake of 
the innocent civilian population. 

Since the Declaration of Principles was still being drafted by the IGAD 
mediators, no serious negotiations took place between the NIF and the 
SPLA during that first meeting with Nafie in Nairobi. He had to return 
to Khartoum with his delegation to prepare for the next round of meet- 
ings. Unfortunately, it was not Nafie who led the next delegation to 
the IGAD peace talks with the SPLM but Ghazi Salah al-Din Attabani. 
Ghazi signed the Declaration of Principles, which contained the right 
of South Sudan to self-determination, at the next meeting at Machakos. 
Like his counterpart from the South, Salva Kiir Mayardit, who signed 
the Machakos Protocol Number One with him, Ghazi was immediately 
replaced, first by Ali al-Hag Mohamed, then by Ali Osman Mohamed 
Taha, who finally negotiated and signed the 2005 CPA with Colonel 
John Garang de Mabior, the SPLM leader. 


First Visit to Khartoum from Exile 


By early 2004, I had decided that the peace process in Sudan was now 
unstoppable. The international community had ensured, over the 
course of the year 2003, that the peace agreement for Sudan was irre- 
versible. I decided that since there was nothing to prevent me return- 
ing to Sudan ahead of the signing of the peace agreement, I should 
at least visit the country. I made contact with President Bashir, who 
welcomed my return. I went back to Khartoum in April 2004, really 
taking advantage of the peace to simply return to my country as an 
ordinary citizen. Unfortunately, it did not turn out that way. Others 
interpreted my return to Sudan as a political act. President Bashir sent 
a large official delegation, led by several ministers, to receive me at 
Khartoum Airport. The head of the Council of the South, Riek Gai, who 
was in charge of the civil administration of the South at that time, also 
came to the airport to welcome me. This high-level reception raised 
many political questions. What was I up to? Did I want to undermine 
the impact of the forthcoming peace agreement? Even my old politi- 
cal associates, who should have known that I had never had hidden 
political agendas, thought I was up to something. I was also welcomed 
at the headquarters of Bashir’s ruling party, the National Congress 
Party (NCP), just outside Khartoum Airport. This reception at the party 
headquarters gave me the opportunity to publicly clarify that I was 
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back in the country as an ordinary citizen of Sudan, responding to the 
imminent peace agreement. 

Other individuals of the South Sudanese community in Khartoum 
who took part in organising this huge popular welcome for me 
included Brigadier General Galuak Deng, who was by then minister of 
animal resources in the central government in Khartoum. Naturally 
I had many political contacts during the time, nearly one month, I 
stayed in Khartoum. I met most NIF leaders and had useful discus- 
sions with them. President Bashir gave a formal dinner at his official 
residence in my honour, to which he invited his entire government. 
Professor Moses Machar Kachuol, a fellow South Sudanese who was vice 
president of the republic and an old friend and political associate, gave 
a dinner in my honour at his official residence in Khartoum, to which 
he invited all the ‘who’s who’ of South Sudan in Khartoum at the time to 
meet me. 

Although we had already established the South Sudan Democratic 
Forum as a political movement in England, and we had indeed already 
decided that, with peace in Sudan now irreversible, the Forum would 
relocate back to Sudan from England, I was keen that my first return to 
Sudan be kept personal and not be confused with those returning to the 
country as a response to the peace agreement. I went back to England 
to wait for the final outcome of the peace agreement, remaining there 
until the CPA was signed in Nairobi on 9 January 2005. I was not, of 
course, invited to the signing ceremony of the CPA in Nairobi, so I did 
not attend. I then went to Khartoum, as part of the formal delegation 
of the South Sudan Democratic Forum. 

At that point, the Forum had already established contacts both with 
Bashir’s ruling NCP in Khartoum and with the leadership of the SPLM in 
South Sudan, under the leadership of Salva Kiir Mayardit. Unfortunately, 
Colonel John Garang de Mabior had by then met his most untimely 
death in that fateful helicopter crash in Uganda, in July 2005. 

The South Sudan Democratic Forum had quickly registered itself as 
a formal political party in Sudan and was vying for representation in 
the government, both in Khartoum and in the South. The South Sudan 
Democratic Forum was accepted and became represented in both gov- 
ernments during the interim period. 

I personally became involved with the central government of Sudan 
on the urging of the leaders of the two ruling parties, Kiir in Juba and 
Bashir in Khartoum. We discussed with Kiir, on the morning of Colonel 
Garang’s funeral in Juba on 28 July 2005, what I might do. My goal, 
which I was sure Kiir shared, was to make sure the six-year interim period 
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worked. The success of the interim period meant so much for the South; 
it would determine the success of the entire CPA, enabling South Sudan, 
finally, to conduct its referendum on self-determination at the end of 
the period. All seemed to go well, but it was clear to me that the SPLM, 
after the sudden death of Garang, the man who had personally domi- 
nated the movement for so long, was in no position to make rational 
decisions that were in the best interest of South Sudan. Naturally, Kiir 
and Bashir both agreed to my suggestion that I should act only as 
an adviser to the president of the republic in Khartoum, rather than 
take an executive position, a cabinet post, whether in Khartoum or 
in Juba. 

I became an adviser to President Bashir in Khartoum when the first 
government of National Unity of Sudan was set up in July 2005. My 
discussion with Bashir also covered what type of adviser I would be to 
him. What areas would I advise him on? My idea was to clearly define 
my role at the Presidential Palace. We agreed on all these issues. Never 
had I thought that Bashir would appoint so many advisers. Otherwise, 
I might not have accepted the position. But it was also clear that there 
were many parties to be accommodated in this first government of 
National Unity, after the peace agreement with the South. The politi- 
cal balancing act, after the peace agreement, was something Presidents 
Bashir and Kiir could not avoid. 

I had expected that President Bashir, in announcing my appointment, 
would indicate the areas in which I would advise him, which we had 
already agreed in our personal discussions. But the president announced 
my name with a list of five other presidential advisers, without men- 
tioning the areas in which each would advise. I was very disappointed. 
I had not sought a political accommodation and this was now nothing 
but that, pure and simple. 

I was informed of the place and time for the swearing in of the new 
government the next day, but I decided I would not take the oath before 
meeting with Bashir. By not turning up, I had unwittingly triggered a 
minor political crisis. When I went to see the president at his request 
after the swearing in, he was in an unusually agitated state. ‘Bona, here 
I am, relying on your help and on the first day you do this to me?’ I told 
him to calm down, that I simply could not take an oath of an office 
whose functions had not been made public to the people of Sudan. 
Could he, the president of the Republic of Sudan, now tell me why 
he had not announced, together with my appointment, what areas he 
wanted me to advise him on? The matter was quickly resolved, but I now 
had to wait three days to be officially sworn in. 
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This three-day delay created some sense of crisis within the new 
government. From the public opinion point of view, I was now said 
to be refusing to take part in the new government of National Unity. 
But in fact the delay was unavoidable due to the necessity of gathering 
together all the usual constitutional presences at the oath taking — the 
chief justice, the presidential legal and documentary oath registrars, and 
so on. Rumours were rampant for these three days, with everyone in the 
capital, and all the newspapers, offering their own reasons why I had 
failed to take the oath of office. My house became a centre of formal 
and informal queries about what had happened. 

The six years of the interim period following the signing of the CPA 
were characterised by total political upheaval in the government of 
Sudan. The two ruling parties, the NCP in Khartoum and the SPLM in 
the South, could not see eye to eye on a single policy issue. Everything 
became a contest of wills between the two peace partners. The SPLM, 
in particular, made a public issue of every political disagreement. The 
so-called friends of South Sudan, the Western powers who successfully 
brokered the CPA that ended the war in South Sudan, but who never at 
accepted the guts of the NIF regime in Khartoum, seemed to encourage 
the antagonism between Khartoum and Juba. The SPLA forgot that its 
role was to work to normalise the situation in South Sudan, so that the 
South could conduct a smooth and reliable referendum on self-determi- 
nation at the end of the interim period. For most of the first six months 
of that period, the SPLM refused to send its representatives to the border 
demarcation commission, even pulling out of the central government 
for over two months, in protest, at one point. The SPLM took the case 
of Abyei to The Hague, in the Netherlands, for international arbitra- 
tion, which the organisation should have known would produce no 
implementable results. In fact, the six years of the interim period were 
wasted in quarrels between Khartoum and Juba. In the process, South 
Sudan was only shown the figures of how much its 50 per cent share of 
oil revenue amounted to, rather than what was actually done with this 
money for the people of South Sudan. 

In Khartoum, my role as adviser to the president became one of 
calming him down and dissuading him from taking any action that 
might replicate what had led to Nimeiri’ abrogating the 1972 Addis 
Ababa Peace Agreement with the South.” From time to time, President 
Bashir would call me into his office or residence to say that he had had 
enough of the SPLM. ‘It was not working, so why not give it up and do 
something else?’, he would ask me. The problem was that, in the case 
of relations between South Sudan and Northern Sudan, the ‘something 
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else’, unfortunately, is always war. Whenever Bashir called me in to 
express his frustration with the SPLM’s refusal to cooperate, I could only 
tell him - and fortunately, this proved effective — ‘So, Mr President, have 
you now decided to become another President Nimeiri for the Sudan? 
You now want to abrogate the CPA like Nimeiri did to the Addis Ababa 
Peace Agreement of 1972?’ While Bashir would normally not respond to 
such an admonition on the spot, it was nevertheless clear that he always 
weighed it up afterwards. That is how the CPA survived the six years of 
the interim period, until the South voted for its independence in the 
referendum on 9 January 2011. 

The referendum on self-determination, as is now well known, was 
preceded by the presidential and parliamentary elections in 2010. 
President Bashir was the NCP’s candidate for the presidency. The NCP 
was the partner to the SPLM in the 2005 peace agreement. This was 
supposed to be a cardinal agreement between the two parties; an agree- 
ment that the entire South Sudan should have cherished, because it 
contained the possibility of independence for the South, something 
South Sudan had fought for, for so long. But what did the SPLM do? 
They put up their own candidate for the presidency of the Republic of 
Sudan. Granted, the idea was a political ploy - a mere political gim- 
mick. Even the most diehard of the SPLM supporters did not believe 
their presidential candidate, Yasser al-Said Arman, could defeat Bashir. 
But that apart, the decision itself was playing with fire. Supposing the 
SPLM candidate won the presidency. What would that have meant? 
Would it have meant that the SPLM would now have achieved its objec- 
tive of the ‘New Sudan’ and therefore discarded the right of the South 
to self-determination? If not, how would the SPLM have implemented 
the remaining parts of the CPA, on their own, or force the NCP, which 
it would now have defeated in the elections, to continue to implement 
the CPA with them? The way the SPLM did it was clearly tampering 
with the peace agreement. It was a very risky game to play. Anyway, the 
game did not work and Bashir won the presidential elections with over 
two-thirds of the vote, even though, because of the SPLM shenanigans 
in the South, the majority of the votes in the South, in the presidential 
elections, did not go to him. 

The SPLM leadership, of course, specialises in brinkmanship politics. 
An independent observer would be at a loss to find tangible reasons for 
some of the things they do, especially when it comes to their political 
games. Putting up a presidential candidate against Bashir, someone 
with whom the SPLM had signed a peace agreement guaranteeing that 
South Sudan had, for the first time, an opportunity to break away from 
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Northern Sudan, to become an independent country of its own, was 
one of those baffling steps. Of course, there was always a division of 
opinion within the SPLM leadership. Yasser al-Said Arman, the presi- 
dential candidate of the SPLM, is a Northern Sudanese, who claims, like 
the Northern Sudanese from the Nuba Mountains and the Southern 
Blue Nile, that the call for self-determination for South Sudan was 
an agenda of the non-SPLM politicians of South Sudan. What would 
the SPLM have done if, by mere accident of history, or by luck, Said 
had been elected president of the Republic of Sudan and immediately 
proclaimed that the real political agenda of the SPLM was the establish- 
ment of a ‘New Sudan’? Luckily that did not happen and South Sudan 
is now an independent country — thank God. 

After Bashir was overwhelmingly elected president of the Republic of 
Sudan, he called me into his office and said we now needed to plan the 
campaign for ‘the unity of our country’. I had been Bashir’s election 
committee vice chairman. He was shocked when I told him that I could 
not campaign for the unity of Sudan with a clear conscience. In one of 
the most difficult discussions I ever had with President al-Bashir, I told 
him that for more than 50 years Northern Sudan had abused the people 
of South Sudan in unity; that the two parties, Bashir’s own NCP and the 
SPLM, had failed, during the six-year interim period, to give the unity 
of Sudan any chance; that I had been one of the political architects of 
the right of the people of South Sudan to self-determination; that my 
party, the Southern Front, had tabled the right of South Sudan to self- 
determination at the 1965 Round-Table Conference in Khartoum. I per- 
sonally was both the secretary general of the Southern Front and one of 
its delegates to the Round-Table Conference, where self-determination 
was tabled for the first time in the history of Sudan. So concerned was 
the president in this first discussion of self-determination with me that 
he made it a point for us to meet at least once every week from there 
on, to discuss the matter further. I told him, in some of these later dis- 
cussions, that he had allowed himself to be dragged into squandering 
the entire interim period of six years in disagreeing with the SPLM on 
peripheral issues. It would now be wrong for the people of South Sudan 
to forgo this golden opportunity to try their luck alone, as an independ- 
ent people, rather than continue to be marginalised by the political elite 
of Northern Sudan. 

I registered to vote in the referendum on self-determination at my own 
home in South Sudan, a vote that took place on 9 January 2011. I was sure 
Bashir had no doubt how I voted, based on our earlier conversations 
about self-determination. 
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In spite of our many differences of opinion illustrated above, my 
personal relationship with President Bashir remained most cordial. 
He treated me with great respect during the six years that I worked 
with him as one of his advisers. There would be many anecdotes to 
relate, but this is a record of facts for posterity and one need not be 
too prodigious with praise. In most instances, he treated me not as 
the president of the republic would treat one of his subordinates, but 
rather as if I were his elder brother. It was such a contrary behaviour 
to that of another Northern Sudanese leader with whom I had also 
had a very cordial relationship until it broke down in a major politi- 
cal disagreement — President Jaafar Mohamed Nimeiri. With President 
Nimeiri, you were always dealing with someone who wanted you to 
know that he was the boss. With President Bashir, the relationship was 
always human and personal, without that necessarily interfering with 
the right and the duty of the president of the republic to give final 
instructions or even orders. 

On the more practical issues of life and development, I have good 
reasons to be personally grateful to President Bashir for approving and 
supporting the few projects that I put to him in support of the local 
community of South Sudan, from which I hail. These projects now 
remain the only socio-economic development projects that have ben- 
efited the Twic community of Gogrial, in Warrap state of South Sudan. 

It was quite clear at the time that South Sudan was likely to vote for 
its independence in the referendum. But that kind of an eventuality 
should not have stopped the South from taking advantage of central 
government-funded projects in the South. The ownership of such pro- 
jects would naturally revert to South Sudan in the event of the South 
becoming independent. Since the CPA stipulated that both the cen- 
tral government of Sudan and the autonomous government of South 
Sudan needed to use the interim period of six years to make unity 
between the South and Northern Sudan attractive to the people of 
South Sudan, to persuade the people of South Sudan to vote for unity, 
personally I saw that the central government projects in South Sudan, 
if implemented, would become beneficial to South Sudan, whether in 
unity or in separation. 

Although Bashir’s NCP had an extremely difficult relationship with the 
SPLM-led government of South Sudan, it was a good sign that President 
Bashir came to Juba to celebrate with the South, their independence. 
Sudan was the first to recognise the independence of South Sudan. 
I personally thought the leadership of the newly independent Republic 
of South Sudan should show some appreciation, if not gratitude, to the 
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North for at long last accepting the independence of South Sudan in 
peace, rather than unleashing another war. Unfortunately, the leaders 
of the newly independent Republic of South Sudan appear to remain 
beholden to their old links and commitments, which do not seem to 
want to allow South Sudan to get on with its social and economic pro- 
gress and to heal the many old and deep wounds of the war of liberation 
within South Sudan itself. 


7 


The SPLM/A: As Liberators 
and Rulers of South Sudan 


The Sudan People’s Liberation Movement/Sudan People’s Liberation 
Army (SPLM/A) was arguably the best-organised liberation movement 
or army South Sudan ever managed to assemble. It was also the most 
ideologically oriented movement South Sudan ever had. This is due, 
of course, to the extensive experiences of the people of South Sudan, 
which extended back at least five decades before the SPLA came into 
existence. 

When the Anya-Nya liberation movement first started, with the 
August 1955 Torit uprising in Eastern Equatoria (or 1955 mutiny, 
according to Khartoum), it was a spontaneous expression of a political 
grudge by the South Sudanese. There was no plan for what to do and 
how to proceed. True, educated South Sudanese were all disappointed 
with the political process taking place in Khartoum. Sudanisation of 
the civil service posts inherited from the British had just taken place, 
with Northern Sudanese completely taking charge of the country’s 
civil service. There were at least four South Sudanese administrators — 
Clement Mboro, Jervase Yak Ubanyo, Barnaba Toroyo and Lewis Bay - 
who were fully qualified for administrative positions in the civil public 
administration of the new country, for instance. These men were expe- 
rienced sub-mamutrs at the time of Sudanisation, just like most of their 
Northern Sudanese colleagues who benefited from Sudanisation. If the 
North wanted to show some generosity, if not fairness, these four men 
could have been promoted and given districts, or at least sub-districts, 
to run in any part of Sudan, not necessarily only in South Sudan. As it 
was, the promotion of Northern Sudanese administrators was acceler- 
ated so that they could take over the jobs from the British who, as the 
colonial power over Sudan, had agreed to hand over the administration 
of Sudan to the Sudanese. That process of Sudanisation was to lead to 
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the creation of the first national government of Sudan, intended to pre- 
pare the country for independence. South Sudan was not represented 
in the Sudanisation Commission chaired by Mohamed Yousif Abu Akar. 
All commission members were Northern Sudanese. 

After the August 1955 Torit uprising in the South, Northern Sudanese 
decided to promote two of the four South Sudanese left out of the 
Sudanisation of the civil service — Clement Mboro and Jervase Yak 
Ubanyo - to the position of assistant governor. By that time both had 
grudgingly been promoted to assistant district commissioner. The posi- 
tion of assistant governor had never before existed in the administrative 
hierarchy of the Sudanese civil service. An assistant governor was an 
anomaly, confined only to South Sudanese. In the Sudanese civil ser- 
vice, the district commissioner was in charge of a district and was assisted 
by an assistant district commissioner. The governor, meanwhile, was in 
charge of the province and was assisted in that job by a deputy gover- 
nor. An assistant governor, who was junior to the deputy governor but 
senior to the district commissioner, had no real position to occupy. 
Mboro was posted to Port Sudan in Eastern Sudan as assistant governor, 
because the powers that be in Khartoum could only explain that Port 
Sudan on the Red Sea was a commission and not just a district. 

Both Mboro and Yak progressed reasonably in the process, thanks to 
the continued political struggle of the South. Yak, in fact, at one point 
became commissioner (governor) of Khartoum province. The very polit- 
ical Mboro was deputy governor of Darfur in October 1964 when the 
Southern Front nominated him to become the first ever South Sudanese 
minister of the interior, following the overthrow of General Ibrahim 
Abboud’s military regime. Yak was deputy commissioner (deputy gov- 
ernor) of Bahr el Ghazal and, indeed, acting governor in Wau, on 11 
July 1965 when the Sudanese army massacred 76 South Sudanese gov- 
ernment officials at a wedding party in Wau town. When I was being 
prosecuted for having published news of the massacres that were taking 
place at that time in The Vigilant in Khartoum, I asked Yak to appear in 
court as one of my defence witnesses. He denied under oath that he had 
heard of any massacres in Wau. My defence lawyer, Abel Alier, had to 
ask the court to declare Yak a hostile witness, so that Alier could cross- 
examine him as such. 

The SPLM/A became the second military uprising following the 
August 1955 Torit uprising and named itself the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement and the Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLM/ 
SPLA). As a pioneer, the Anya-Nya movement experienced tremendous 
internal and external problems and difficulties. In spite of these, 
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however, the Anya-Nya movement managed to secure a peace agree- 
ment with the central government in Khartoum in 1972. That agreement 
granted South Sudan a self-governing status for the first time in the 
country’s history. That self-government lasted for ten good, peaceful 
years. Arguably, it was the experiences of the Anya-Nya liberation move- 
ment and the success of ten years of peace in South Sudan, as well as the 
political achievements of the autonomous government of South Sudan 
from 1972 to 1983, that made it possible for South Sudan to successfully 
organise the SPLM/A, which finally signed a better peace agreement for 
South Sudan in 2005; a peace agreement that brought full independ- 
ence for South Sudan in 2011. Most, if not all, of the founders of the 
SPLM/A were former leaders, commanders or officers of the Anya-Nya 
liberation movement. 

In May 1983, President Jaafar Mohamed Nimeiri finally abrogated 
the ten-year autonomy of South Sudan, which the South had achieved 
in 1972 as a result of a very difficult 17-year struggle. With ten years of 
reasonably peaceful autonomy behind them, South Sudanese had no 
choice but to take up arms again. General Nimeiri made the classic mis- 
take of most dictators — forgetting that he had bought himself ten years 
in power with the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. The South could not 
accept the loss of its autonomy, the price for peace, which had evaded 
it for the 17 years of its struggle. However, Nimeiri was misled by his 
supporters, both South Sudanese and Northern Sudanese, who let him 
believe that he was so powerful no Sudanese would dare challenge any 
of his decisions. 

As one of the people who opposed Nimeiri’s attempts to abrogate the 
autonomy of the South, I was arrested along with a number of other 
South Sudanese leaders before Nimeiri issued his decree. By the time 
Nimeiri abrogated the autonomy of the South, I had already spent six 
months in his security detention camp. In spite of that lengthy time in 
prison, Nimeiri implicated me in what was taking place in the South 
as a pretext for arresting me. Nimeiri told his chief of national security 
service, General Omer Mohamed al-Tayeb, that I had negotiated with 
Muammar Gaddafi of Libya to obtain the weapons with which the 
SPLA was fighting his regime. There was no love lost between Nimeiri 
and Gaddafi, so this concocted story rang hollow with most people. 
Because I had spent the six months prior to the outbreak of the second 
war with the South in Nimeiri’s prison, there was no way I could have 
helped the South. Nimeiri’s story against me could not stick. I consider 
myself lucky, however. General Tayeb often told me later that Nimeiri 
had wanted to link me to the new SPLA rebellion in the South in order 
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to lynch me. Most of my Northern Sudanese friends, and most people 
in Northern Sudan in fact, held Tayeb responsible for the long prison 
detention to which I was subjected by Nimeiri. But I explained to my 
Northern Sudanese friends, all of whom Tayeb had allowed to visit me 
regularly in prison, that he had had no hand in my arrest and long 
detention and that Nimeiri alone was responsible. 

I was eventually released because the war in the South was intensify- 
ing and Nimeiri thought I might be able to help calm things down. 
Tayeb and his office helped me leave the country. He asked his private 
secretary to organise visas for me to Egypt, Kenya and the United 
States, and advised me not to return to Sudan while Nimeiri was still in 
power. Tayeb told me that because of Nimeiri’s particularly bad attitude 
towards me, he himself, as chief of the Sudanese national security ser- 
vices, could not secure or guarantee my life in the circumstances. 

I was released in April 1984, exactly one year after Nimeiri officially 
abrogated the 1972 peace agreement with the South and one year after 
the war had started again in the South. I went to Cairo, Egypt, from 
Khartoum, the first leg of a trip that was to last more than two years. 
The Egyptian ambassador in Khartoum, Izzat Abdel Latif, had informed 
his government that I was staying at the Marriott Hotel in Cairo. I had 
known all the senior Egyptian leaders, of course, from President Hosni 
Mubarak himself, to his prime minister, General Kamal Hassan Ali. 
It was during Ramadan, the Islamic month of fasting. President 
Mubarak asked Prime Minister Ali to organise a Ramadan breakfast at 
the prime minister’s house in my honour. The president would join 
us. I was moved from the Marriott Hotel to the Meridian Hotel, closer 
to the centre of Cairo and became the official guest of the government 
of Egypt. 

Amongst the many letters of concern for my safety and freedom was 
one from the then British prime minister, Margaret Thatcher. I had 
never met Thatcher personally, but one of her election agents, Richard 
Carrickford, was an old friend of mine. Carrickford had asked Thatcher 
to plead with Nimeiri on my behalf. When Nimeiri received Thatcher’s 
plea, I am told, he went into a rage. ‘How does Mrs Thatcher know 
Bona?’ Besides Thatcher and others, Amnesty International also adopted 
me as a prisoner of conscience and campaigned for my release, as did 
Freedom House in New York, which later published a book about me 
and my political problems with the government of Sudan under Nimeiri 
and later under Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi.! The New York-based Freedom of 
Journalists Organization, under the chairmanship of the well-known 
late CBS News anchorman Walter Cronkite, had also campaigned for my 
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release. Amongst the many international individuals who also joined the 
campaign was the late former prime minister of Britain, Edward Heath. 
Heath personally visited me at my home in Khartoum, only a few days 
after I was released from Nimeiri’s prison. 

Heath had been prime minister of Britain when the 1972 Addis Ababa 
Peace Agreement was signed between the government of Sudan under 
Jaafar Mohamed Nimeiri and South Sudan. I was one of Nimeiri’s entou- 
rage, as minister of culture and information, when Nimeiri paid a state 
visit to Britain in 1974. During their private meeting at N°10 Downing 
Street in London, just before the state dinner, Nimeiri called me in to 
brief Heath about how we had managed to achieve peace. I told him 
I had spent the entire month of November 1971 in London, on the 
request of the then minister of Southern Sudan affairs in the govern- 
ment of Nimeiri, Abel Alier, to prepare for the Addis Ababa negotiations 
that had resulted in the peace agreement. After this meeting Heath 
maintained regular contact with me and later became concerned about 
my safety in Nimeiri’s prison. Hence, his very kind visit to me at my 
house in Khartoum on my release, to ascertain the state of my health 
for himself. Heath later introduced me to Catherine Graham, publisher 
of The Washington Post and Newsweek magazine. While in exile in the 
United Kingdom, following the military coup of June 1989 in Sudan, 
I visited Edward Heath regularly at his Belgravia house in London and 
his home in Salisbury, in Wiltshire, his parliamentary electoral constitu- 
ency, before his death. 

The SPLA war against the North started while I was still in Nimeiri’s 
prison. I did not, therefore, follow the early ups and downs of the new 
South Sudan political and military leadership, particularly the ideologi- 
cal twists and turns. What I learnt later, from sometimes-reliable and 
not-so-reliable sources within South Sudan, was that Colonel John 
Garang de Mabior, who later became the leader of the SPLA and the 
most effective leader of South Sudan at that, was not part of the start- 
up leadership of the South Sudan cause. Indeed, Garang was not part 
of the SPLA movement at all, but he was later invited to lead it because 
he was an educated individual with a considerable military background. 
Garang completed his first university degree at Iowa State University 
in the United States in the early 1970s, then went straight to the bush 
of South Sudan to join the Anya-Nya liberation movement. He was 
absorbed into the Anya-Nya officers’ rank as a first lieutenant. With his 
solid academic credentials, it is said that he was sent to Israel at once 
for military training. At that time, Israel had just become interested in 
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helping the cause of South Sudan, and many young South Sudanese 
Anya-Nya officers, like Garang, were trained there. 

The May 1983 SPLA guns were first fired in Bor town, the capital of 
Jonglei state of South Sudan, by Major Kerubino Kuanyin Bol and his 
Anya-Nya colleagues, who were part of the national army of Sudan. 
Major Kerubino was stationed at Fashalla, in southeastern Upper Nile, 
where he served as the commander of the military garrison. He had 
been to Juba on a duty visit and was returning to Fashalla when he 
took charge of the Anya-Nya Company Number 115 in Bor town, which 
had mutinied against their Northern Sudanese commander. Kerubino 
was joined in his rebellion at Bor by his Anya-Nya colleagues, led by 
William Nyuon Benny and others. Up to this point Colonel Garang 
had remained a loyal officer of the Sudanese army. He and his family 
were on their annual vacation, between Juba and Bor, when they were 
caught up by this latest rebellion in the South. Garang was so close to 
the notorious Northern Sudanese commander of the Sudanese army in 
Juba at the time, Major-General Sediq al-Banna, that the general report- 
edly tried to use Garang to persuade Kerubino to abandon his rebellion. 
But in a twist of political fortunes, Kerubino instead offered Garang the 
leadership of the new South Sudan rebellion, an offer Garang could not 
refuse. He returned to Bor town and collected his family, and all that 
Banna heard after that was news that Garang had himself joined the 
new rebellion in the South as its leader. 

The early phase of the SPLA movement was not easy for the South. 
Colonel Garang was famous for saying that his first civil war in South 
Sudan was ‘with South Sudanese separatists’. At war with Garang, as 
the new leader of the SPLA, were a number of well-known separatist 
veterans of the Anya-Nya war of liberation, including Akuot Atem de 
Mayen and Colonel Samuel Gai Tut. These two men and others were 
not only veterans of the Anya-Nya war, they were very well-known 
separatists. They never believed that Northern Sudan and South Sudan 
could ever be one country, so they kept the banner of separatism of 
South Sudan from the North aloft while they were alive. 

Garang’s real reasons for fighting the long civil war with the North 
were never clear because he never spelt them out. He was a complex 
individual, with very complex motivations. Ideologically he was a left- 
ist, brought up in the pan-African mode of people like Malimo Julius 
Nyerere and their African socialism, which Nyerere tried to implement 
in Tanzania and where Garang received part of his education as a young 
South Sudanese refugee. But he seemed to have been drawn away from 
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his Tanzanian socialist ideas when he first met Yuweri Kaguta Musevini 
of Uganda. Musevini became the leader of Uganda in 1986 and Garang’s 
military ally against Khartoum. 

Garang had been one of a group of 15 young South Sudanese stu- 
dents who went to the US from East Africa in the late 1960s to pursue 
university studies. The students were first admitted to Lincoln College 
in Buffalo, New York, but later dispersed to other schools across the US. 
Garang found himself at Iowa State University. His ideological shifts 
were ongoing and endless. As a serving colonel in the Sudanese army, 
a senior officer at that, Garang returned from America, after obtaining 
his doctorate degree, with a farm tractor, indicating that he had decided 
to farm rather than remain in the army. In the old Sudanese system of 
army and government, it was not possible to combine being an official 
of a state public institution like the army with trade or private business. 
So, returning to Sudan from America with an agricultural tractor meant 
that he had plans other than military service. While serving as a colonel 
in the army headquarters in Khartoum, he also had a part-time teaching 
job at the military college in Omdurman. 

I came to know Garang better after he returned from completing 
his doctorate in America, meeting him often at Abel Alier’s home 
in Khartoum. These were truly times of political upheaval in Sudan, 
particularly in South Sudan. Nimeiri had definitely decided to tamper 
with the Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. At that time all conversation 
amongst intellectual South Sudanese was political. I was very struck by 
the fact that Garang would sit amongst us for long hours, in the midst 
of these rowdy political conversations, and never say a word. One might 
say he was adhering to strict military discipline, since he was still a serv- 
ing army officer. 

When I was finally freed by Nimeiri and had the opportunity to leave 
the country, Garang had already whittled away some of his political 
challengers and was then the undisputed leader of the South Sudanese 
liberation army, the SPLA. It dawned on him that he required a politi- 
cal campaign for his movement around the world. Colonel Mengistu 
Haile Mariam of Ethiopia had truly strengthened Garang’s hand in 
many respects, both militarily and politically. The SPLA, as an army, 
had begun to gain some military ground in South Sudan. I wanted to 
offer my professional services, especially in the field of media, and 
to help with foreign contacts for the cause. Little did I know that 
Garang was not interested in communicating with anyone, especially 
civilian politicians like myself. He was interested only in building 
a military movement. If a civilian of any age wanted to join his 
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movement, that civilian had to be prepared to undergo military train- 
ing. That meant that, as a soldier, one was subjected to military orders 
and nothing else. 

The 1991 Nasir rebellion, led by two of South Sudan’s better-educated 
sons, Riek Machar Teny and Lam Akol Ajawin, and inflicting heavy 
losses on South Sudan, occurred because Garang refused to discuss any 
issues with his own colleagues.’ I had met Akol in March 1991 in Cairo, 
Egypt, where we were both attending the African American Institute 
conference. Because I had established good working relations with 
Garang, Akol requested that I ask the colonel to call a meeting of the 
SPLA high command. Not suspecting anything, I asked Akol whether I 
should mention that the request came from him, but he preferred that 
I not mention him by name. When I met with Garang in Addis Ababa 
two days later, I immediately realised why Akol had not wanted me to 
use his name. After Garang and I had discussed the poor state of affairs 
within the SPLA, I suggested that perhaps he should convene a meeting 
of his high command. His response was immediate and sharp: ‘Who 
wants the meeting of the high command? Is it not Lam Akol and Riek 
Machar?’ I told him that if two of his closest and most senior command- 
ers wanted a meeting, then perhaps he should give it to them. We did 
not discuss it any further, and moved on to other matters. I did not see 
Akol again until after the rebellion at Nasir, in Upper Nile, in September 
1991. I did not realise that because I had advocated for a meeting of the 
SPLA high command in that March meeting with Garang, he suspected 
me of being part of the Nasir rebel group. 

As a result of that action at Nasir, disaster struck South Sudan. The 
nature of South Sudanese political disagreement is worse than anything 
one has seen or heard of anywhere in the world. It is brutal, as it is 
ethnic and primitive. Instead of keeping a level head about the issues, 
the rebels turned the Nasir rebellion into an ethnic Nuer conquest of 
the ethnic Dinka. Untold atrocities were inflicted on any Dinka that the 
Nasir leaders could find. Many young Dinka officers of the SPLA who 
found themselves in Nasir at the time of the revolt were liquidated in 
such a gruesome manner that I dare not describe it in this work. And 
these were Dinka SPLA officers serving under the command of the Nasir 
SPLA rebel leaders. 

The leaders of the revolt ordered their forces to decimate the Dinka 
Bor community in Jonglei. A humanitarian organisation working 
in the Dinka Bor area at that time captured the Nasir revolt atrocities in 
Bor on video, including the killing of more than 5,000 people on a sin- 
gle day. Small male children, abandoned by their parents as terror and 
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disorder struck Bor, were thrown against the trunks of trees and left to 
die. Later, the two warring factions of the SPLA — the mainstream group 
led by Colonel Garang and the Nasir rebel faction — reconciled, without 
so much as an apology to the community that had been so devastated 
for no good reason. 

President Daniel Arap Moi was one of the African leaders who was 
very concerned about the implication of the 1991 Nasir revolt on the 
people of South Sudan and their political cause. I saw President Moi 
regularly whenever I was in Nairobi. When he learned that I had been 
in Nairobi a few weeks after the Nasir revolt, he sent for me to come to 
meet him at the state house, to discuss with me if there was something 
he could do. Both Lam Akol Ajawin and Colonel John Garang were 
also in Nairobi. He invited both of them to the state house. He told me 
that he wanted me to assist him ‘reconcile our feuding brothers’. I told 
him that it would be a difficult task, but that he could try. When he 
convened the meeting and pleaded for reconciliation and asked Lam 
Akol to be the first to speak, Lam told the Kenyan president that he was 
wrong to invite me to the meeting: ‘Bona Malwal is not a neutral per- 
son. He is a John Garang man,’ and just stopped there. Lam said noth- 
ing about reconciliation. The Nasir leadership had apparently made 
their mind up to go to Khartoum to align themselves with the enemy 
against the South. President Moi told Lam that his point was trivial, but 
it was alright that he made it. 

Garang told President Moi that as he had just witnessed at this 
meeting, ‘the house of South Sudan is a divided house; the President 
of Kenya should allow some time before pursuing his reconciliation 
move.’ The meeting ended there. 

Although Colonel Garang had cooled off from suspecting me of being 
part of the Nasir coup against him, he may, perhaps, have been addi- 
tionally reassured by the severe attack on me by Lam Akol. 

A single good SPLA commander could also make a world of differ- 
ence for the local community during the 21-year-long war in South 
Sudan. When Salva Kiir Mayardit became the SPLA commander of 
his native province of Bahr el Ghazal, for instance, he made dramatic 
improvements there in the way he imposed discipline on his troops. 
Kiir’s transfer to Bahr el Ghazal by the commander-in-chief of the SPLA, 
Colonel Garang, was something of a humiliation and a punishment. All 
of the commanders who had been transferred to Bahr el Ghazal before 
him, including at least two from among the sons of that province, had 
failed. Kiir was by then number two to John Garang in the leadership 
of the SPLA. He was expected to be at the SPLA command headquarters, 
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close to Garang, wherever that headquarters might be. Garang used to 
joke that ‘the SPLA headquarters was wherever he personally was’. That 
would also have been the case with Kiir, Garang’s number two. But in 
the SPLA world, there was no system. Whatever Colonel John Garang 
de Mabior decreed was the system. The SPLA has been running South 
Sudan since 2005 and still there is no system. 

Bahr el Ghazal was facing two very daunting problems. Firstly, the 
regime in Khartoum had armed the Baggara Arabs, the Rezegat of 
Southern Darfur and the Misseria Arabs of Southern Kordofan. They 
were told to raid the Dinka communities of Northern Bahr el Ghazal, 
Aweil and Gogrial, and to keep for themselves whatever they looted. 
This meant that the Arabs could capture Dinka women and children 
and use them as slaves. Secondly, the entire Bahr el Ghazal was suffer- 
ing one of the worst famines in its history - the 1998 famine. In the 
face of these two disasters, Garang was sure that his deputy, Salva Kiir 
Mayardit, would fail, and that he would then be able to point the finger 
of blame at this native son. 

Kiir was in part paying the price for having refused to accept the order 
of his commander-in-chief not to have anything to do with people 
like myself. Kiir’s transfer to Bahr el Ghazal occurred following a bitter 
exchange between the two top SPLA leaders about me. 

After Garang refused to respond to any of four letters I sent him after 
leaving Nimeiri’s prison in 1984, I decided to proceed to New York 
to take up my appointment as a senior research fellow at Columbia 
University. My reason for wanting to communicate with Garang was 
to see if he thought I might be of some help to the movement, espe- 
cially in the field of media. After all, I was at that time one of the very 
few trained South Sudanese media people. Most South Sudanese were 
offended by Nimeiri’s abrogation of the peace agreement with the South 
and were willing to join the struggle for the cause of their country and 
people. I was not an exception, particularly since the war of liberation 
started while I was in Nimeiri’s prison as part of that cause. 

Colonel Garang’s condition for joining the SPLA was that everyone 
must take up arms and be trained as a soldier. This was his way of con- 
trolling everything. He did not listen to the opinions of others. Most 
South Sudanese wanted to be part of the struggle against the North, 
and the story of how individuals of my generation and even older 
were treated as soldiers by the SPLA can be better related by those who 
decided to join the SPLA. My commitment to the cause of the people of 
South Sudan was never weakened by the response, or lack of response 
I received from the leadership of the movement. I spent two years at 
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Columbia University, where I wrote and published a small book, Sudan: 
Second Challenge to Nationhood.* 

In the meantime, Nimeiri was overthrown in April 1985 in a popular 
uprising. I ended my stay abroad and returned to Sudan in April 1986. 
With two media colleagues and friends, Mahgoub Mohamed Salih and 
the late Ahmed Mahgoub, I established a newspaper, The Sudan Times, 
in Khartoum and became its publisher and editor-in-chief. The civil war 
in the South by this time had intensified. The SPLA was not only threat- 
ening to capture the entire South, but had even attempted to occupy 
some peripheral areas of Northern Sudan as well. The SPLA had in fact 
captured and briefly occupied the towns of Kurmuk and Gissan in 
Southern Blue Nile. The Sudan Times reported these events in Khartoum 
in a tone and language that disturbed the Khartoum government but 
pleased the SPLA. 

The Sudan Democratic Gazette was born in October 1989 and was 
published until I suspended it in April 2004, when my political disagree- 
ments with Garang became a sort of detraction from the cause. For 14 
and a half years, the Sudan Democratic Gazette made its contribution to 
the struggle of the people of South Sudan. 

Perhaps the best acknowledgement of the contribution made by the 
paper was when Garang asked me to allow it to become the mouthpiece 
of the SPLM. This suggestion was made before our political fallout. ‘If 
the good work the Sudan Democratic Gazette is doing can be associated 
with the movement’, Colonel Garang asked me, ‘do you not think it 
will be a good thing?’ I simply told him in a very polite way that the 
Sudan Democratic Gazette was effective and respected because of its 
independence. If I associated this publication with the movement, it 
would then become an SPLM propaganda publication; it would lose its 
effectiveness. We had established a good working relationship at that 
point and he took my statement well. 

Although Garang eventually understood my personal stand on the 
cause of South Sudan, relations between us never really became normal 
before his death in a horrendous helicopter crash in July 2005, only 
three weeks after taking the oath of office as the first South Sudanese 
to truly occupy the number two position in the government of Sudan. 
Colonel Garang became first vice president of Sudan in July 2005, 
following the signing of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) in 
Nairobi, Kenya, on 9 January 2005. Under the CPA, he also became the 
first truly autonomous head of the government of South Sudan — a quasi- 
head of state of South Sudan. The CPA stipulated that the South would 
spend the six-year interim period, between 9 July 2005 and 9 July 2011, 
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functioning almost as an independent state from the North in order to 
prepare itself for statehood in case the referendum on self-determina- 
tion, enshrined in the CPA, resulted in a vote for an independent South. 
The accidental sudden death of Colonel Garang deprived South Sudan 
of a test of his administrative abilities and skills to prepare his country 
for statehood. 

One of his early decisions as the head of the government of South 
Sudan, in July 2005, was to retire Salva Kiir Mayardit and a large num- 
ber of senior SPLA officers whom Garang did not want in his govern- 
ment and army. Not only was Kiir reinstated by the SPLA leadership as 
head of the South Sudan interim government and movement following 
Garang’s death, but Kiir himself also reinstated into service everyone 
in the SPLA whom Garang had retired. Since then, Kiir has been con- 
fronted with many difficulties, including the presence of a faction 
within the SPLM/SPLA who consider themselves John Garang’s kitchen 
cabinet and therefore the inheritors of his power. Not only have they 
undermined Kiir’s leadership, believing him to be weak and unassum- 
ing, they are also known to defy most of his decisions. 

One of the quiet jokes of the politics of South Sudan under the leader- 
ship of Salva Kiir is that Colonel Garang continues to rule South Sudan 
from his grave. Unfortunately, though, Garang’s would-be decisions are 
in fact made by ‘Garang Boys’. These decisions show no concern for the 
welfare of the ordinary citizen of South Sudan, who has been waiting 
for eight years already, at the time of writing, and is still waiting, for 
a real peace dividend after a long war in which they endured so much 
suffering, far greater even than the one who carried the gun. 

In 1990, only one year after I left Sudan following the overthrow of 
the parliamentary government there, I was rather keen that the SPLA 
diversify its East Africa relationships. The Ethiopian leader, Colonel 
Mengistu Haile Mariam, had done a great deal for the cause of South 
Sudan and was truly continuing to do so. But the cause of South Sudan 
could not be consolidated with one country, from my point of view. I 
felt that expanding to the rest of East Africa, if not the entire African 
continent, was important for the cause. 

It was true that the SPLA was already accepted in much of left-wing 
Africa - Uganda, Zimbabwe, Libya, even Ghana. But this was not 
enough for a movement that had aspirations to liberate and rule an 
entire people. More problematic was the fact that the SPLA had no 
contact with the Western world, which had come to regard the SPLM as 
a communist movement because of its base in Mengistu’s communist 
Ethiopia. Mengistu had become an unabashed, diehard communist. 
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I had established contact with an old Kenyan friend from the Nimeiri 
regime days in Khartoum, Bethwel Kiplagat. He had become the first 
secretary general of the Sudan Council of Churches, based in Khartoum, 
after the signing of the 1972 Addis Ababa Peace Agreement. As Nimeiri’s 
minister of culture and information, I had close contact with Kiplagat, 
who had by then returned to Kenya and become the permanent sec- 
retary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Kenya, in Nairobi. Kiplagat 
was also very close to President Daniel arop Moi of Kenya. Every time 
I was in Kenya and met Kiplagat, he also arranged for me to meet with 
President Moi, and the subject of allowing the SPLA to set up offices in 
Kenya always came up. The Kenyans were willing and ready, but John 
Garang was always reluctant. 

Garang’s closest allies, Yoweri Musevini of Uganda and Mengistu 
Haile Mariam of Ethiopia, both neighbours of Kenya, were not very 
keen on Kenya. The two leaders, and perhaps much of Africa, regarded 
Kenya as the bastion of Western influence on the continent. Garang 
still had leftist ideas in his own head. But the interests of South Sudan 
were much more important than the ideological ideas of an individual 
leader. I persisted in trying to persuade Garang to take Kenya’s overtures 
seriously. 

Garang eventually relented and opened an SPLA office in Nairobi. 
That office proved far more useful to the SPLA leadership than I realised. 
The leadership was now very busy trying to cut me off from my contacts 
in Kenya to make it possible for them to gain access to Kenya, but they 
never quite succeeded. Through Bethwel Kiplagat and later General 
Lazaro Sumbeywo, who had became President Moi’s office director, I 
continued to see the president whenever I was in Nairobi. 

Garang’s political difficulties with me were understandable, and they 
were not personal. He had structured the SPLM as a one-man domain 
and refused to allow for differences of opinion on anything he pro- 
claimed. The political agenda was the liberation of the whole of Sudan, 
under the name ‘New Sudan’. This slogan became entrenched in the 
SPLA when the citizens of the Nuba Mountains and the Southern Blue 
Nile, the Angasina people, joined the SPLA. The ‘New Sudan’ became 
the cause for which those South Sudanese took up arms under the lead- 
ership of Colonel Garang. South Sudan thus lost its political cause, at 
least among the SPLA rank and file. 

Garang was often quoted as reassuring the South Sudanese who had 
taken up arms under him - to fight for the liberation of the whole of 
Sudan - that, since the war of liberation for the whole Sudan started in 
South Sudan, if there were separatist South Sudanese soldiers fighting 
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with him, then ‘when the SPLA captures Kosti town in Northern Sudan 
on the White Nile, on the borders between Northern Sudan and South 
Sudan, those South Sudanese separatists can stop at Kosti’. This was 
clearly a clever ploy by a clever leader of a movement that had come to 
know that his word to his fighting men could not be contradicted easily. 
So, the slogan of ‘New Sudan’ gained momentum within the command 
structure of the SPLA. 

Surprisingly, individuals one knew as separatist South Sudanese 
nationalists became diehard ‘New Sudanese nationalists’ under the 
SPLA. The ‘New Sudan’ slogan became more deeply entrenched once 
the citizens of the Nuba Mountains and the Angasina hills of Southern 
Blue Nile became effective fighting members of the SPLA. The slogan 
was used as an effective blackmailing weapon by the South Sudanese 
within the SPLA once the citizens of the Nuba Mountains had fought 
with South Sudanese within the SPLA and captured territory within 
South Sudan. At one point, the Nuba soldiers of the SPLA controlled 
entire territories of South Sudan. The whole Western Equatoria region, 
for instance, was at one point occupied by SPLA soldiers from the Nuba 
Mountains of Southern Kordofan in Northern Sudan. 

My personal concerns about ‘New Sudan’ sloganeering were many. 
First, where was the cause of South Sudan in all this? The people of 
South Sudan started their political movement against Northern Sudan 
long before the peoples of the Nuba Mountains and the Angasina hills 
even became aware of their political cause. Indeed, the Sudanese army 
had long used the soldiers from the Nuba Mountains and Darfur as 
the main force with which to overcome the political aspirations of the 
people of South Sudan. 

Ever since the 1947 Juba conference, when the British colonial 
authorities in Khartoum informed the leaders and elders of South 
Sudan that they — the British — had decided to annex South Sudan to 
Northern Sudan to form one country, the cry of South Sudanese had 
been self-determination. It was expressed in various forms since 1947 
but was properly and politically articulated by the Southern Front in 
the mid-1960s and finally achieved on 9 January 2011, in a national 
referendum. 

Neither John Garang de Mabior, nor any other South Sudanese politi- 
cal leader, had the right to water down that long struggle of the people 
of South Sudan for self-determination and replace it with a ‘New Sudan’ 
slogan. 

As for the peoples of the Nuba Mountains and Southern Blue Nile, once 
they became politically enlightened and realised what was going on in 
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Sudan, they decided to join hands with South Sudanese to fight against 
a common opponent, the Arab rulers of Sudan from Khartoum. At this 
point, it was right for the people of South Sudan to forgive them for the 
atrocities they had inflicted in the name of the North. Most politically 
minded and enlightened South Sudanese are Christians. Christianity 
values forgiveness. Jesus Christ himself said, about those who persecuted 
him, when he prayed to God: ‘Father, forgive them; for they do not know 
what they are doing.’ Clearly, the peoples of the Nuba Mountains and 
Southern Blue Nile, and later the people of Darfur, did not know what 
they are doing when they took up Northern Sudanese arms from the 
government in Khartoum and fought the South. 

But once the marginalised people of Northern Sudan had realised 
that the political cause of the people of South Sudan was right —- par- 
ticularly once they realised that they needed to take up arms to fight 
for their own cause and wanted to do so by joining hands with South 
Sudan, which was continuing to struggle for self-determination — it was 
not right for the South Sudanese leadership of the SPLA to concede 
unity of Sudan to the peoples of the Nuba Mountains and Southern 
Blue Nile. The SPLA leadership should have made it clear to them 
that South Sudan had been fighting for self-determination since 1947. 
The peoples of the Nuba Mountains and Southern Blue Nile should 
have defined what they themselves wanted to fight for. It would have 
become a question of two distinct groups, with two distinct and sepa- 
rate political agendas, joining hands to fight a common opponent - 
Northern Sudan - to concoct a ‘New Sudan’ agenda the way it was done 
by the SPLM leadershup under Colonel John Garang, was denying the 
groups their separate and very distinct political aspirations. As it now 
transpires, the Nuba Mountains and Southern Blue Nile continue to 
hold the SPLA hostage to their cause, because they were once one move- 
ment with one agenda. 

The two Sudans, North and South, have an extensive common 
border between them, 1,937 kilometres long. Such a border can only 
be peaceful if there are normal relations and mutual respect between 
the countries. As a country that has peacefully separated from Sudan, 
South Sudan should not offer itself as a catalyst for regime change in 
Khartoum. The South should leave that role to distant powers that 
have no borders with Sudan. Besides, South Sudanese leaders must 
know that not every Northern Sudanese political leader has accepted 
the separation of the South from the North, including some of the 
leaders of the SPLM-North, who are friends with the SPLM rulers 
of South Sudan today. The South simply cannot know how a new 
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political leadership of Sudan would behave towards the newly inde- 
pendent state of South Sudan tomorrow. South Sudan should only 
wait to deal with what the change in Khartoum brings to relations 
with the South, and deal with it there and then, rather than South 
Sudan prompting a change of regime in Khartoum. 

It took a long time for my personal relationship with Colonel Garang 
to normalise, and when it did, we achieved a certain level of coop- 
eration; I leave it to posterity to judge its value. I do not know what 
Garang had against me personally, and given his unfortunate death in 
a helicopter crash in July 2005, probably I will never know. It is unlikely 
that Garang kept detailed records of what transpired between him and 
others, including me, because he was a man so seriously engaged in the 
pursuit of the war of liberation against the North, he may not have had 
the time to keep such records. And even if he had kept them, given the 
lack of confidence the present rulers of South Sudan have engendered in 
the South Sudanese population towards their politicians and rulers, it is 
not likely that anyone trusts these leaders with the truth. 

In one of my many conversations with Garang, I asked whether he 
was planning to establish communism - or at least the milder type of com- 
munism, socialism — in South Sudan. In fact, I told him that I had heard 
it was his policy to inculcate communism in the minds of the young 
and angry South Sudanese who were joining the SPLA to fight to liber- 
ate their country from the North. 

Colonel Garang’s answer to my question about communism was not 
categorical. After all, he had already been connected to well-known 
communists, socialists and left-wing leaders of the region, whose sup- 
port he had relied on in the pursuit of his military objectives. The com- 
munist military leader of Ethiopia, Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariam, 
on whose support the SPLA leadership had relied, at least in the early 
stages of the struggle, was someone who would see right through any 
attempt to mince words about communism. Under Mengistu, Ethiopia 
became the bastion of communism in Africa. South Sudanese, desper- 
ate for the support they needed to pursue their own political objectives, 
readily obliged him, and so Mengistu’s support in the early days of the 
SPLA was crucial to its survival in the struggle against the North. 
The title ‘comrade’ became an easy badge of glory to wear amongst the 
SPLA soldiers of Sudan. There were other matters, as well, on which the 
South had to yield ground in order to obtain Mengistu’s political and 
military support. 

The SPLA leadership, with or without conviction, decided to adopt 
the slogan of ‘New Sudan’. It was a political act which almost eclipsed 
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the cause of the people of South Sudan. Most South Sudanese did not 
realise this at the beginning, or if they did, they did not seem to mind! 
The end seemed to justify the means. Garang proved very crafty on this 
point. Since he is no longer with us, we may never know whether he 
genuinely believed in a united Sudan in his lifetime. However, he had 
led South Sudanese to believe that everything, including separation 
itself, was dependent on the military quest for ‘New Sudan’. 

The slogan of ‘New Sudan’ continued to complicate the cause of 
South Sudan for a long time. Within the Sudanese opposition to the 
regime in Khartoum, the National Democratic Alliance (NDA), of which 
the SPLA became a member in the early 1990s, was set up as a single 
Sudanese opposition to the National Islamic Front (NIF) military regime 
in Khartoum. The NDA was not at all happy that the SPLA leadership 
negotiated peace for the South alone with Khartoum. If the interna- 
tional community had not intervened to mediate peace for the people 
of South Sudan, under the auspices of the Intergovernmental Authority 
for Development (IGAD), South Sudan may not have gained its inde- 
pendence. Because of the devastation caused by the war, in which up to 
3 million South Sudanese died from the war itself and from war-related 
causes, the international community had to intervene. It was clear that 
neither the government in Khartoum, nor the leadership, of the SPLA 
under Colonel Garang, wanted an end to the war. Both leaderships, 
being military, thought they had a chance to inflict a military victory 
on the other. War could only come to an end on the military terms of 
one, not of both. 

The government of the United States and its West European allies 
played a major role in bringing the war in South Sudan to an end. The 
Americans inspired the Europeans to support the IGAD peace process. 
Khartoum, in particular, was very reluctant to listen to the West, hav- 
ing already been subjected to stinging sanctions by the United States. 
The regime in Khartoum, under General Omer Hassan Ahmed al-Bashir, 
had seized political power in a military coup on 30 June 1989, declaring 
in the process that it wanted to impose a strict Islamic fundamentalist 
system of government on the entire country, including South Sudan, 
which was not Islamic. The regime in Khartoum then further incurred 
the wrath of the West when it allied itself with Islamic terrorist move- 
ments and regimes, including al-Qaeda and Iran. The United States 
sought to convince its Western allies in Europe to work for a change 
of regime in Khartoum. But the US also spent more than anyone else 
on humanitarian relief in South Sudan - somewhere between US$400 
and $600 million a year on food relief to South Sudan during the last 
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years of the Sudanese civil war, before peace was achieved.’ This sum of 
money would have made a huge impact if it had been spent on physi- 
cal, socio-economic development of South Sudan. For all these reasons, 
and also because they had come to realise that the Sudanese opposition 
was not politically capable of overthrowing the regime in Khartoum 
any time soon, the West opted for peace in the South. If it had been real- 
istic, perhaps the West would have cooperated with Khartoum to bring 
about peace and to implement it. But the West preferred to embark on 
the peace process. 

Political games, especially dishonest political games in Sudan, have 
no end. True, the Western powers wanted a peace agreement between 
the NIF regime in Khartoum and the SPLA. The West did not see a role 
for an ineffective Sudanese NDA opposition in this peace process. The 
NDA was merely a distraction, as far as the West was concerned. On 
the other hand, the NDA allies were not honest with one another. After 
having agreed to negotiate peace with Khartoum, the NDA wanted 
Colonel Garang, in practical terms the most effective leader of the NDA 
because he had an army, to include the NDA in the negotiating team. 
In other words, the peace agreement, when it came to that, could have 
been a peace agreement between the government in Khartoum and 
the united Sudanese opposition, South and North. Garang, who had 
been given the privilege of naming a commander of the NDA forces 
in Eastern Sudan and had indeed named one of his kitchen cabinet 
boys, Pagan Amum, to be the field commander of these forces, told 
the NDA that they should rest assured that he, John Garang de Mabior, 
would not sign any peace agreement with the NIF regime in power in 
Khartoum ever. Colonel Garang soon signed the CPA with Khartoum; 
became Sudan’s first vice president of the republic in the process; and 
left the rest of the NDA in opposition to what was now his own govern- 
ment in Khartoum. From the South Sudanese political point of view, 
perhaps, it served the NDA right that it was left out in the cold by the 
CPA. Each of the political parties of the NDA had had the opportunity 
to sign a peace agreement with the SPLA before the NIF came to power 
in Sudan and failed. 


How Garang Finally Made it to America 


To get Colonel John Garang de Mabior to visit the United States as 
leader of the SPLA, in the beginning, was hard work. It took a long time 
and involved the efforts of many of his friends, American and other- 
wise. No one individual can claim exclusive credit for it. 
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The Americans had labelled Garang a communist whom they did not 
want visiting their country, despite his having studied in the US for 
many years, including attending a military training course as an army 
officer. In that instance the US was fulfilling the terms of its military 
relations with the Nimeiri regime, having lured it away from an earlier 
close relationship with the communist Soviet Union. Garang, having 
been absorbed into the Sudanese army as a junior officer after the 1972 
Addis Ababa Peace Agreement between Khartoum and the South, was 
among those to receive training in the US. 

As leader of the SPLA, Garang seemed to have embraced communism 
wholeheartedly. This appears to have been an unspoken condition 
demanded of him by Mengistu as a price for Ethiopia’s support for the 
SPLA. When it became clear that the United States would not grant 
Garang a visa to visit, those of us campaigning for it had to think of 
another way to achieve it. 

By then my long-time friend, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, the former 
minister of state for foreign affairs of Egypt, had become United Nations 
Secretary-General. I always visited Boutros-Ghali in New York when 
I was in the US. When I asked him to invite Garang to the United 
Nations, he agreed to do so. At first, he made a joke: ‘Bona, do you 
want to destroy the United Nations? Have you ever seen or heard of a 
rebel leader coming to the UN?’ I told my friend that I wanted him to 
invite the leader of the cause of my people and not a rebel leader. We 
laughed it off. Garang arrived in the United States on the invitation 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, his first visit since he 
started the SPLA movement in 1983. It was by then around the middle 
of the 1990s, so the SPLA had already been fighting Khartoum for more 
than ten years. 

Boutros-Ghali wanted me to attend his meeting with Garang, but I 
declined. I wanted Garang to reveal his mind to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, who had kindly invited him there, without the 
burden of my being a witness. After their meeting ended, Boutros-Ghali 
asked to see me. I was very surprised to learn that he had not been 
impressed by Garang, although I should not have been surprised at all. 
Garang at that time was espousing his idea of three intersecting circles 
to explain how the united ‘New Sudan’ would eventually come about. 
This theory of the three circles was not at all impressive to any serious 
individual. 

I left Garang and his entourage in one of the United Nations recep- 
tion rooms when I went to see Boutros-Ghali in his office on the 38th 
floor. As I was led into the office, he did not waste time or mince his 
words. He told me: ‘Bona, you should join the SPLA.’ He went on to 
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say that Garang had not articulated the cause of South Sudan as well as 
I always had to him. I was not really very surprised, nor was I unduly 
concerned. I knew what had gone on at the meeting between Garang, 
the leader of the SPLA and the man whom I had come to know was 
fighting for his ‘New Sudan’, and my friend Boutros Boutrous-Ghali, 
Secterary-General of the United Nations, whom I had been trying to 
convert to the cause of the people of South Sudan - self-determination. 
In a sense, Boutros-Ghali had met the leader of the liberation of my peo- 
ple at the wrong time, when Garang was obsessed with his intersecting 
circles, which he perceived would merge into one circle at some point 
to become his ‘New Sudan’. 

Boutros-Ghali always told me in our conversations about Sudan that 
the Egyptian political establishment had not forgiven his family for his 
father’s signature about the future of Sudan. He became Egypt’s minister 
of state for foreign affairs while I was Sudan’s minister of culture and 
information. As personal friends, we had close relations that we both 
hope contributed to the good relations that evolved between our two 
governments and countries at that time. Before he became a minister 
in Cairo, I invited him as an academic and a scholar journalist to one 
of the first Afro-Arab conferences the government of Sudan ever organ- 
ised under my Ministry. His personal contribution to the conference in 
Khartoum was outstanding. 

After Garang’s meeting at the United Nations in New York, my American 
friend, Herman Cohen, who was then Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs in Washington, saw to it that he was allowed to travel from 
New York to Washington to make some political contacts. Because the gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot deny an entry visa to an individual 
with previously arranged business with the United Nations in New York, 
such visas are sometimes restricted to the New York area. But in the case of 
Garang and his entourage, no such restrictions were imposed. 

Extensive meetings were held in Washington with the US Congress 
as well as many academic, intellectual and think tank institutions 
around the capital. Following that visit the US withdrew its earlier travel 
restrictions on Garang. Indeed, Francis Mading Deng Kuol and myself, 
through our American friends, began to organise several trips to the US 
each year for Garang. 

It is not my intention here to assess the value of the many visits to 
America by the leader of the South Sudan liberation movement. From 
what I personally witnessed, however, there were many missed opportu- 
nities for the cause of South Sudan during these visits. One such worth 
recording was during President Bill Clinton’s first term. At that time, the 
new Clinton administration had decided to withdraw the US troops sent 
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by the previous president, George H. W. Bush, from Somalia. The Somali 
rebels had just ambushed a force of American marines in the centre of 
Mogadishu, the capital of Somalia, killing several of them. The Somalis 
made a tea party of their exploit in the centre of Mogadishu, in what was 
intended as a public humiliation of America. The American forces were 
in Somalia to deliver relief aid to the needy Somali population. President 
Clinton decided to withdraw all the American forces from Somalia, indi- 
rectly opening a window of weapons opportunity for the needy SPLA. 

By that time Khartoum was hosting the most wanted terrorist in the 
world, Osama bin Laden. Although the US had not really decided at that 
point to aid the SPLA, the withdrawal of American forces from Somalia 
seemed to be a test of what might be possible. Another personal friend 
of mine, Ambassador Frank Wisner,® had just been appointed by Clinton 
as Deputy Secretary of Defense in Washington. Wisner telephoned me 
in Oxford and asked me to travel to Washington to meet him without 
delay. When I arrived the next day and met with Wisner at his home, 
he offered to me the weapons and equipment of the US troops in 
Somalia. He told me that such weapons would normally be destroyed 
there in Somalia, rather than returned to the US. ‘Does South Sudan 
need them?’, Wisner asked me. I essentially replied that while I was sure 
the South needed them, it was not my call. I had to refer the matter 
back to Colonel Garang, the leader of the South Sudan movement and 
commander-in-chief of the SPLA. Only he could decide what he wanted 
and what he did not. I flew the next day from Washington to Kampala, 
Uganda, where Garang was at the time. It transpired that he had his 
own ideas and wanted to use the opportunity to go to Washington 
to discuss the question of the American arms in Somalia with Wisner. 
Arrangements were made for us both to return to Washington. Once 
again, I went to Wisner’s home when we arrived in Washington, but 
he said we would have to come to his office at the Pentagon the next 
morning. Apparently Wisner felt the matter was urgent, as the US 
marines’ departure from Somalia was imminent and the question of the 
weapons had to be resolved quickly. Were the weapons to be destroyed 
in Somalia, or given to South Sudan? Having assumed that a guerrilla 
army fighting in South Sudan would of course take the weapons, Wisner 
had made an appointment with President Clinton immediately follow- 
ing ours so that he could inform him of our decision. Unfortunately for 
Wisner and myself, and perhaps for South Sudan as well, this proved to 
be a squandered opportunity. 

This meeting also occurred during the period when Garang was 
obsessed with his three circles. The leader of the SPLA spent one long 
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hour explaining to Wisner what his circles would do for Sudan. Clearly, 
Wisner was not interested. I had no ability to intervene, and time was 
ticking away from all of us. In the end, Wisner told Garang it was clear 
he had not made up his mind about the weapons and that he had to 
go, because President Clinton was expecting him in the White House. 
Wisner added that they would, of course, have to destroy the weapons 
there, in Somalia. 

As the meeting was about to end, Garang came up with what he 
considered a brilliant solution to what he thought was an American 
problem, rather than being some help to the cause of the war of libera- 
tion for South Sudan. He first asked Wisner what the monetary value 
of these used American weapons in Somalia was. With some disgust, 
Wisner replied that they were used weapons and were not normally 
given a monetary value, which was why it would have been easy to 
give them to South Sudan instead of destroying them in Somalia. But he 
added that if Garang wanted to know the rough monetary value of the 
weapons, it was roughly US$500 million. Garang retorted: ‘Then, why 
do you not give us the US$500 million, instead of the used weapons? 
We will buy our own weapons elsewhere with that money.’ Wisner sat 
back in his chair and told Garang, ‘Dr John, I am not giving you mili- 
tary aid or economic aid. This is not my decision. My decision is to offer 
to you as a friend, the used weapons that the United States army never 
returns to America, when its troops return from a foreign military mis- 
sion. I thought South Sudan might use these second hand weapons, but 
good American weapons. But, you obviously do not need them. Thank 
you and I must go.’ The US deputy secretary of defence got up and left 
us in his office. That was the end of the meeting. There was no follow- 
up conversation like we usually had after such meetings, in which we 
would convene wherever Garang was staying in Washington to review 
the meeting and evaluate its results. These types of missed opportuni- 
ties were multiple and need not all be recited, since, in the end, South 
Sudan did become free and independent. The concern was always for 
the attainment of one’s freedom. The independence of South Sudan is 
here and what should now concern us, and all South Sudanese, is how 
to secure and maintain that hard-fought independence. 

My personal relationship with Garang, while civil for much of the 
period, was not exactly friendly. Indeed, there were times when he 
could not contain himself and asked those he regarded as his subordi- 
nates to either get rid of me or refrain from contact with me. Two of 
my friends - the current president of the Republic of South Sudan, Salva 
Kiir Mayardit and the late Justin Yac Arop — endured the most pressure 
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in this regard because their contact with me was so visible. There were 
many more who suffered and endured hardship as a result of associat- 
ing with me, but perhaps the only saving grace was the fact that, as far 
as I can recall, not one life was lost as a result. Colonel Garang tried to 
isolate me, even from my own community. 

After the area of my birth served as the front line in the war against 
the North for many years, it was not only ignored, but was left to fend 
for itself, when the SPLA was capable of doing something about it. In 
2004, when the political differences between Garang and myself were 
at their height and my community, the Twic Mayardit community of 
Gogrial in Northern Bahr el Ghazal, dared to elect me as their com- 
munity leader in what was largely an SPLA-liberated or controlled area, 
Garang had to make a trip to Twic. This was the first time he ever set 
foot in this very front-line area of the long war. Normally, the colonel 
would talk to the ordinary citizens of the community in public rallies. 
But the secret objective of such a visit would be told to the leaders of the 
community in private meetings, sometimes even in one-to-one meet- 
ings, so that the leader’s concerns about the people he wanted to get rid 
of did not become public knowledge. Garang always gave himself space 
to be able to deny his role in any possibly criminal events and to blame 
them on his subordinates. 

During his visit to Twic in June 2004, Garang asked individual Twic 
community leaders how it was possible for the Twic community of Bahr 
el Ghazal to elect someone like me as their community leader, when the 
community knew that I was not a member of the SPLA? Most leaders 
gave the answer they thought was best: that the decision to elect me as 
community leader, in an SPLA-liberated area, was an attempt to force 
me to become a member of the SPLA in order to work with Garang for 
the good of the community. One spiritual leader of Twic, Ajingdit, son 
of the legendary Twic spiritual leader Cyerdit, told Garang during their 
private meeting that my election as the Twic community leader was a 
past event and that Garang, as leader of the entire country, should not 
dwell so much on it. 

The individual who really bore the brunt of association with me, and 
who faced it head on, was President Salva Kiir Mayardit, who was con- 
fronted by Garang on the issue as his deputy. Garang wanted Kiir to dis- 
sociate himself from me. He claimed I was an Arab agent, someone who 
wanted to destroy the SPLA as a movement. How could the number two 
leader of the movement associate himself with such an individual? The 
matter had reached such a level that Garang strongly implied to Kiir 
that it was an order from the commander-in-chief to him. Kiir not only 
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refrained from carrying out the order of his commander-in-chief, but 
debated the matter with him head on. 

I had already been living in exile in the United Kingdom for many 
years. Not only was I personally working to support the cause of the 
movement, through the media and otherwise, I had no connection 
with Khartoum whatsoever. In spite of these facts, Garang ordered Kiir 
to refrain from any contact with me. In what was truly a confronta- 
tional discussion, Kiir asked Garang to consider me an elder from Kiir’s 
own community of Gogrial, just like Abel Alier is an elder from Garang’s 
area of Bor. Could he, Kiir, ever ask Garang to dissociate himself from 
Alier, a respected elder from Bor, even if he, Garang, was Kiir’s num- 
ber two? Leaked information from this discussion between the two 
top SPLA leaders about me had it that Kiir pointed out that Garang 
always sent his own car to pick up Alier at the airport and bring him to 
Garang’s home when Alier visited Kenya from Khartoum, the capital of 
the enemy the SPLA was fighting against. How could Garang ask Kiir 
not to meet the exiled Bona Malwal, when Bona visited from England 
and not from Khartoum? This disagreement was never resolved. Kiir 
simply refused to accept Garang’s orders not to meet me. Not only that, 
being the quiet and secretive person he was known to be, there was 
much Kiir did not reveal that I could simply read from his behaviour. 

It was obvious that Kiir was extremely protective of me because he 
feared some mischief by Garang’s henchmen. In the later years of my 
dispute with Garang, I never went to any part of South Sudan during 
the war of liberation without Kiir at my side. Whenever I planned to 
arrive in Nairobi from London, on my way home, I would inform Justin 
Yac Arop, who was in charge of the SPLA office in Nairobi. Yac would 
inform Kiir, regardless of where he was or what he was doing, and Kiir 
would drop everything and join my mission. It became clear to every- 
body that Kiir was protecting me. His insistence that he would not sever 
relations with me contributed in part to the serious chasm between the 
two leaders of the SPLA, Salva Kiir Mayardit and Colonel John Garang. 

True to my principle of not disrupting the struggle of the people of 
South Sudan, of which the SPLA struggle had become the symbol, I did 
not want any splits within the SPLA. Kiir knew this, and even Garang 
himself came to realise it after it was proven to him that I had not been 
involved with the 1991 Nasir revolt. But I would never have expected 
Garang not to believe that I was not personally involved with what 
Salva Kiir Mayardit was doing. 

My regular trips to Bahr el Ghazal and other parts of South Sudan in 
Kiir’s company during the war became more frequent from 1998 for 
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several reasons. Firstly, Garang had transferred Kiir to Bahr el Ghazal 
to command the SPLA forces there. The timing of this transfer clearly 
indicated that Garang intended Kiir to fail in his own area, so that the 
people of Bahr el Ghazal could blame Kiir and not the leadership of the 
SPLM under Garang. Bahr el Ghazal was experiencing a brutal famine 
that had devastated much of the province. It was up to Kiir, and others 
from Bahr el Ghazal like myself, to help the people there if they could. 
Obviously, Garang’s political tactics and moves implied that he did not 
believe Bahr el Ghazal could help itself. Secondly, the Sudanese army 
was engaged in a scorched earth campaign in Bahr el Ghazal. Villages, 
particularly in the northern areas of Bahr el Ghazal, Aweil and Gogrial, 
were being raided on a daily basis. Khartoum had trained, armed and 
unleashed the Baggara Arabs, the Messiria of Southern Kordofan and 
the Rezegat of Southern Darfur, who were authorised to loot and cap- 
ture what they could from the Dinka of Bahr el Ghazal. It was at this 
time that the enslavement of captured South Sudanese women and chil- 
dren was pursued in earnest. If Kiir had failed to halt the Sudan govern- 
ment army raids into Bahr el Ghazal, not only would he have failed as 
the commander of the SPLA in his own province, but Bahr el Ghazal’s 
population would in fact have been decimated. It was time for the sup- 
porters of the SPLA from Bahr el Ghazal, including Kiir and myself, to 
do something to save the situation there. 

In one of my many conversations with Garang about the situation 
in Bahr el Ghazal at that time, he told me that if the people the area 
of allowed their numbers to be decimated, this was up to them. ‘What 
kind of people would allow themselves to be decimated from the surface 
of the earth?’, Garang asked me. 

Garang’s original solution to the problems facing the people of Bahr 
el Ghazal, which they rejected, was to move the entire Dinka popula- 
tion of Northern Bahr el Ghazal in Aweil and Gogrial to the thick jungle 
on the border between Sudan and the Central African Republic. How a 
guerrilla army like the SPLA could have moved and relocated the entire 
population of Northern Bahr el Ghazal, some 5 or 6 million people, he 
did not say. This would have been one of the most extensive movements 
of people and livestock ever undertaken in the world. The logistics of 
such a proposition were incalculable. Being livestock-owning people, 
the Dinka of Northern Bahr el Ghazal rejected the offer. The jungles 
of the Central African Republic are known to be densely infested with 
tsetse flies carrying a disease deadly to livestock, the principal wealth of 
Northern Bahr el Ghazal. Garang held this decision against the politi- 
cal leadership of Bahr el Ghazal. He told me several times, whenever 
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the subject of the fate of the people of Bahr el Ghazal came up, that I 
was one of the people responsible for the rejection of his plan to move 
the Dinka people to the borders with the Central African Republic. His 
plan clearly had not taken into consideration the opinion of those who 
regard this area as their own — the Fertit population of Western Bahr el 
Ghazal and the ethnic communities of the Central African Republic on 
the other side of the border. 

The land that borders the Central African Republic belongs to the 
Fertit ethnic communities of Western Bahr el Ghazal. It was highly 
unlikely that those communities would take kindly to the resettlement 
of a huge Dinka population on their land. Thick with forest, the land 
that Garang suggested the Dinka should move to provides a very rich 
livelihood for the Fertit communities who own it - hunting, fishing, 
honey and wildlife. Already, through the Garang-led war of liberation, 
the Fertit communities of this area were busy killing the Dinka popula- 
tion in Wau town, to liberate that town from the Dinka. True, the Fertit 
action against the Dinka was instigated by Khartoum, to keep the Fertit 
away from the South Sudan war of liberation. Although the population 
of Greater Bahr el Ghazal is now cooperating and living peacefully in 
Wau town, having given ownership of the town of Wau to the Fertit 
community alone, the way Khartoum did it means that the political 
leadership of Greater Bahr el Ghazal as a whole had to be extremely 
sensitive and careful about community relationships in Wau town. 

South Sudanese are already witnessing the havoc caused by land 
ownership in Juba, the capital of the independent Republic of South 
Sudan. There are still unresolved disputes between the migrant ethnic 
groups of South Sudan and the indigenous groups of South Sudanese in 
Juba town over the land they were forced to migrate to during the war. 
This land is now being claimed back by its original owners. In Greater 
Equatoria, in general, the local Dinka population from Bor, in Jonglei, 
continues to be confronted with problems of resettlement. These com- 
munities are constantly being asked to return to the area of their native 
origin. Jonglei remains one of the still-to-be-pacified lands of South 
Sudan, security-wise. It is difficult to ask a population from an area like 
Bor to return home simply because the war with yesterday’s external 
enemy has ended. War is war and security, or the lack of it, is the same, 
whether the threat to security is from an external enemy or is internal. 

In Bahr el Ghazal during the war, we devised several ways of dealing 
with the devastation wrought by Khartoum and its Baggara Arab mili- 
tias. The local SPLA commander in each particular area had to decide 
for himself how to approach the problems; there was no question of 
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central command, even in a particular area like Bahr el Ghazal. After 
Garang transferred Kiir to Bahr el Ghazal as the overall commander of 
the SPLA forces in the area, Kiir attempted, with a degree of success, 
to unify Bahr el Ghazal under his own command. Even in that he was 
not entirely successful. Wherever one of the Garang Boys served as the 
local SPLA commander or administrator, Kiir’s orders were obstructed. 
I witnessed a very good example of such obstruction in the Mapourdit 
area of Lakes, in southeastern Bahr el Ghazal. I arrived with Kiir and 
Justin Yac Arop to stay the night at Mapourdit area because Christian 
Solidarity International (CSI), the Swiss-based Christian humanitarian 
and human rights organisation, was to deliver food and medicine to 
the SPLA hospital at Akot the next day. Kiir wanted to witness how the 
supplies were distributed, not only to the SPLA but to the needy local 
civilian population as well. 

The Akot area of Lakes was one of those most severely affected by the 
famine in Greater Bahr el Ghazal in 1998. The local hospital at Akot 
was single-handedly manned and administered by Dr Stephen Anyiek, 
a brilliant young doctor who had done great things in this very isolated 
field hospital. Patients from all over Greater Bahr el Ghazal travelled on 
foot, from as far away as Aweil and Gogrial, to be treated at Akot. We 
found Dr Anyiek in the most high-spirited mood one had witnessed 
throughout the war. He received the CSI food and medicine with much 
gratitude. Having witnessed this single-handed feat by Dr Anyiek, the 
CSI promised to continue to fly food and medicine in to Akot. 

Commander Kiir realised that the civil community of Northern Bahr el 
Ghazal could not be adequately protected by the SPLA forces who were 
confronting the Sudanese army, so he decided to set up a local defence 
force. He called this extra small force ‘Gel Weng’ or ‘Tit Weng’. Both 
terms in the Dinka language mean protecting the cattle. In addition to 
capturing and enslaving women and young children, the Baggara Arab 
militia in Northern Bahr el Ghazal also looted Dinka cattle — hence the 
name Gel Weng or Tit Weng. 

Kiir realised that, with war against the Sudan army intensifying, he 
could not afford to set aside a unit of the mainstream SPLA to protect 
the local population. The population had to put up their own local 
force for the protection of their families and their property. In fact, the 
demand for setting up Gel Weng was made by the population. Kiir only 
complied with the demand and provided them with the weapons and 
some SPLA officers from the area to command, lead and train this force. 

Kiir appointed Angok Cyerdit to command the ‘Gel Weng’ force in 
Twic Mayardit area. This force succeeded in ending the Messiria Arab 
raids for slaves and cattle in the entire area almost immediately. 
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Unfortunately, the success of the ‘Gel Weng’ or ‘Tit Weng’ forces, par- 
ticularly in Northern Gogrial, did not please Garang. His spin doctors 
within the SPLA put out propaganda to the effect that Kiir, supported 
by Bona Malwal, had now set up a counter force to the SPLA called 
‘Gel Weng’. They convinced Garang that this force was preparing to 
overthrow Garang and instal Kiir in his place as the new leader of the 
SPLA. Vicious propaganda of this type was readily accepted within 
the SPLA, especially when it was sanctioned by Garang himself. 

Throughout the entire period of its existence under Garang’s leadership, 
the SPLA was rife with anti-Garang rebellions and failed rebellions. This 
is what typically happens to armed rebellions that are tightly controlled 
from the top and that have lasted for a long time, as the SPLA had. 
Garang and his cohorts within the SPLA accused anyone who did not 
agree with him or who criticised any of his policies of being pro-Northern 
Sudan and of planning a pro-Northern Sudan rebellion against him. 
Because a few of the rebellions had in fact ended up aligning themselves 
with Khartoum, accusing anyone who attempted a coup against Garang 
of collusion with the North became just a matter of course. 

Areas from which the leaders of these attempted coups or rebellions 
hailed were not only targeted by the SPLA, but were also consciously 
and deliberately maligned politically. One such area was the Twic area 
of Northern Gogrial in Bahr el Ghazal. The success of the campaign 
depended on the recruitment of locals to do the maligning. The Twic 
Mayardit community was deliberately targeted because one of the early 
coups against Garang was staged by Commander Kerubino Kuanyin Bol, 
who hailed from Twic Mayardit. 

Garang used to tell me in private, when he was in a relaxed mood, 
that in the military, ‘One should never share glory with others. Military 
glory is always personal.’ Unfortunately, either Kerubino was not edu- 
cated enough to learn not to share power -in which case Garang never 
would have become the leader of the SPLA in the first place — or else he 
was indeed too good, or too kind and considerate, when he decided in 
1983 to pass on the fruits of his military hard work - the triggering of 
the newest rebellion of South Sudan - to Garang. In terms of human 
lives lost, the price of the 1983 rebellion and the emergence of the 
SPLM/A has been extremely costly for South Sudan. A non-exhaustive 
list of the victims of SPLM/A internal atrocities includes: 


1. Samuel Gai Tut; 

2. Akuot Atem de Mayen; 
3. Abdalla Chuol; 

4. Joseph Oduho; 
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. Kerubino Kuanyin Bol; 
. Martin Majier Gai; 

. Benjamin Bol Akok; 

. Victor Bol Ayuolnhom; 
. Francis Ngor Makiech; 
10. Martin Kejiburo; 

11. Dr Luka Snagasa; 

12. Dr Carlo Madut Deng; 
13. Thuc Jakok; 

14. Bol Manguak; 

15. John Smbur; 

16. Yang Paul; 

17. Wilson Kur Chol; 

18. Thon Ayil; 

19. Yousif Kur; 

20. William Nyuon Beny; 
21. Galario Modi; 

22. Malath Joseph Lueth; and 
23. Yousif Kiir. 


Oo ONAN 


Salva Kiir Mayardit’s organising and arming of Gel Weng in Northern 
Bahr el Ghazal put an end to the rampaging raids of the Baggara Arab 
militias in the region, and to the enslavement of captured children and 
women and the looting of Dinka cattle. 

The last raid of the Twic Mayardit community of Northern Gogrial by 
the Messiria Arabs occurred in the presence of Commander Pieng Deng 
Kuol, at the end of his trip to deliver the weapons Kiir had procured for 
arming the ‘Gel Weng’. The Messiria militia made a raid on Abiendau, a 
village market only two miles east of Wunrok, the closest to a SPLA-held 
town in Twic. I was at Wunrok at the time. The Messiria militia made a 
daring attack on Commander Kuol’s SPLA convoy, managing to capture 
the tank in which Kuol had been travelling. The SPLA commander liter- 
ally made it back with his life to Wunrok on foot. He had lost everything, 
from weapons to personal belongings; all were in the captured tank. 

Non-military people like myself were surprised at the way the Baggara 
Arab militia goaded and teased the SPLA. Were the Arabs spoiling for 
another battle? The Messiria drove off in Kuol’s tank, moving back 
northwards. But they did not get far before the tank’s engine broke 
down and refused to start. In an indication of how daring they were, 
they proceeded to tow the tank away using Arab horses. If they had feared 
that Kuol would pursue them to recapture his tank, they would have 
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travelled further northward, perhaps up to Mayen Abun, some 12 miles 
from Wunrok, or beyond, because they knew that Kuol’s military camp 
was at Wunrok. As it transpired, the Arab militia stayed the night at 
Ajoong, four or five miles from Kuol’s camp. The Baggara Arab militia 
got away with their loot, towing Kuol’s own tank all the way up to 
Abyei, some 70 miles from where they captured it. 

Kiir set out to prevent any further humiliations to the SPLA after 
this, planning and organising how to equip his forces with the help 
of the local SPLA commanders and administrators in the area — Aweil 
and Twic. Commander Kuol had to return to his regular command 
post, far away from the possibility of any further raids or humiliation 
by the Baggara Arabs. 


The Slave Redemption Programme 


By that point, CSI had initiated a programme for the redemption of 
slaves from the Baggara Arabs. This was a process in which the CSI put 
up funds to pay a certain amount of money per slave to the slavers. 
The slaves would then be considered redeemed and would return to 
their relatives. Colonel Garang and his cronies managed to distort this 
slave redemption process, either because they did not like it, or perhaps 
because they did not benefit from it materially. 

The Slave Redemption Programme became very popular in Aweil and 
Twic. It was the only way for people to recover loved ones who had 
been captured from the South and driven into slavery in the North, 
since the SPLA had not been able to prevent the slave raids up to that 
point. I personally encouraged this process of slave redemption for the 
political and media message it sent to the outside world about the use of 
slavery in Sudan as a weapon of war in the hands of the North. 

I was among those who accompanied the CSI slave redeemers who 
had travelled from Europe to perform this noble human act. Once we 
arrived at the locality of the redemption process, in Northern Bahr el 
Ghazal, I did not become involved locally in the process in any way. 
But just this act of accompanying those who had redeemed the slaves 
became a political and propaganda weapon in the hands of Garang and 
his SPLA cronies, who accused me of having myself redeemed the slaves 
for my own material gain. To complete the smear campaign, they also 
accused Kiir of joining with me in the slave redemption. Garang and his 
SPLA cronies wanted to convince the world that slavery did not exist in 
Sudan, that it was merely a story concocted by Bona Malwal and Salva 
Kiir Mayardit for their own material gain. 
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The CSI Slave Redemption Programme was a purely humanitarian pro- 
gramme. The organisation raised funds in the US and Europe for this pur- 
pose. If the Baggara Arabs, the slavers of the children and women of South 
Sudan, wanted to be paid in US dollars, the foreign currency in which the 
redemption funds came into South Sudan, the CSI had no problem with 
that. All the CSI wanted was to redeem South Sudanese slaves, in whatever 
currency the Baggara Arabs demanded. As we were aware that we should 
not allow the slavers to receive a double benefit for their crime, the local 
SPLA commanders of Aweil and Twic, where redemption was taking place, 
persuaded the CSI to exchange the redemption money into local Sudanese 
currency and to pay the Arabs in local currency. This plan worked beau- 
tifully. The local SPLA commanders raised the funds in local Sudanese 
currency and exchanged them for the CSI’s US dollars. It was this foreign 
currency that Kiir and the local SPLA commanders used to provide their 
local forces with whatever they needed from abroad at that time. 

Clearly some of that foreign currency was used to buy second-hand 
Toyota pickup trucks from Kenya, which were then mounted with SPLA 
machine guns. John Garang did not like the fact that the commander of 
his forces in Bahr el Ghazal, Salva Kiir Mayardit, was arming and equip- 
ping the SPLA forces in Bahr el Ghazal without his approval. Garang 
had no reason to fear his own SPLA forces because neither Salva Kiir nor 
Bona Malwal were planning anything against him. However, perhaps 
Khartoum did have reason to worry after learning that Kiir had come to 
Twic with a huge SPLA force with heavy weapons mounted on Toyota 
trucks. I testify to having seen at least 19 trucks moving with Kiir in 
Northern Bahr el Ghazal at that time — a huge force. The slavery raids 
by the Baggara Arab militia and by the Sudanese national army had to 
stop at once. It had become a good force for deterrence. 

The local SPLA commanders and commissioners employed some 
ingenious methods to protect the citizens of Northern Bahr el Ghazal. 
In Aweil East and West, for instance, the local commander of the SPLA 
successfully used peaceful tactics rather than those of war. 

Commander Paul Malong Awan negotiated and reached an arrange- 
ment with the local Arab traders from Southern Kordofan and Southern 
Darfur to open a market at Waar Awar, which the SPLA commander 
undertook to protect. 

I visited Waar Awar with Commander Malong several times during 
the war and famine and appreciated the ingenuity of this commander, 
who was supposed to be fighting the very Arabs with whom he had 
negotiated. I found more than 300 petty shops at Waar Awar, owned 
and operated by Arab traders. They were full of goods, particularly 
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foodstuffs. All the goods came from the North, by whatever means that 
were open to the traders: lorries, horses, donkeys and camels. Not only 
did these Arab traders bring goods and food for the local population, 
who would have been hard up without this type of trade, they paid 
taxes to Commander Malong, which he then used to feed and supply 
his local SPLA forces. 

Malong never announced that he was setting up the market, or 
sought approval for it from his superiors. He knew they never would 
have agreed to such a thing. So he simply did it. Since this became a 
successful, popular and celebrated act, the leaders of the SPLM/A simply 
nodded their approval. 

Generally speaking, Northern Bahr el Ghazal enjoyed relative peace 
during the war, especially after Kiir had taken the time to reorganise and 
equip his SPLA forces. He had to exhibit force to his opponents in the 
North in order for some peace to come to the area. The ‘Gel Weng’ had 
been trained, armed and stationed along the River Kiir, better known 
on the political maps of Sudan as the Bahr al-Arab — the Arab River, so 
named by the British colonial powers because the Baggara Arabs, the 
Messeira and the Rezegat, come to graze and water their livestock during 
the dry season on the border between South Sudan and Northern Sudan. 
By then Kiir had beefed up his own command force with the nearly two 
dozen open-top Toyota pickup trucks, mounted with machine guns. 

Kiir guided South Sudan through an extremely turbulent six-year 
interim period; was elected president of South Sudan in 2010; success- 
fully supervised the referendum on self-determination; raised the flag 
of an independent South Sudan; and is now, at the time of writing, two 
years into the presidency of an independent South Sudan. This is quite 
a record for someone most people have always underrated. Salva Kiir 
Mayardit became the founding president of an independent Republic 
of South Sudan on 9 July 2011. With the help and guidance of God, he 
has proven that he was a leader in his own right all along, one who did 
not need the guidance of Bona Malwal, or anyone else, to lead South 
Sudan to its independence and nationhood. 

The success of Kiir’s programme of organising, disciplining, arming 
and equipping the SPLA forces in Bahr el Ghazal in the 1990s had a far- 
reaching impact on the lives of everyone in Bahr el Ghazal. Not only 
did the Arab militia raids into Bahr el Ghazal stop, but humanitarian 
relief began to flow smoothly into the area. Previously it had not been 
possible to deliver and distribute humanitarian relief safely in any part 
of Northern Bahr el Ghazal. The Arab militia would interrupt and loot 
any relief supplies, or burn the food at will. 
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Justin Yac Arop and I once very narrowly escaped being captured by 
the Arab militia at Maper Akwar as we were observing the distribution 
of food from the United Nations World Food Programme (UNWFP) to 
the community. By that time, the area had become more or less secure 
thanks to Kiir’s military reorganisation of the SPLA. Yac and I had 
worked hard to convince the UNWFP at Lokochokio in Kenya to drop 
food at Maper and other airdrop spots in Twic. This was the first drop of 
its kind and we were keen that the distribution of this food go well. A 
small SPLA force was stationed north of Maper airstrip at Anyuon when 
the drop was being made. Apparently the Arab militia, learning that 
food had been dropped at Maper the previous day, wanted to disrupt 
the distribution, either to loot the food for themselves or to burn it in 
order to deny it to the local Dinka community. 

As we were attentively watching the food distribution, a Dinka man 
shouted to us that the Arab militia were attacking. We got into our 
open-top Toyota pickup and tried to drive off. The Arab militia had 
already heard that Kiir had mounted weapons on Toyota cars with 
which to kill the Arabs. As our car moved, the Arabs turned their horses 
around and sped away from us, towards the North. We were saved and 
the relief food was spared for the needy local population of the area. 
After a short pause, the distribution of food resumed. 

Before the SPLA forces in the area were reorganised, disciplined and 
rearmed, the Baggara Arab militia ruled the territory with both venge- 
ance and impunity. Less than two months earlier, before Kiir arrived 
with his SPLA forces, the Baggara Arab militia had devastated the entire 
Twic Mayardit area. One of the most horrendous attacks on the local 
Twic population occurred at Aweng, just east of Maper. The Arabs took 
women, children and anything else they could carry away with them. 
The local population had to flee into the Toich (unstable floating 
islands of reeds and thick grass) and the river. Families perched on the 
small floating and unsecured islands of reeds, the only safe haven they 
could find. 

I had to beg a visiting US Congressional delegation to accompany 
us in visiting these displaced people. This team of US senators and 
congressmen was led by Senator Robert Fisk of Tennessee, who is also 
a medical doctor. Senator Fisk had to perform rudimentary surgery 
on the wounded without anaesthesia to remove Arab militia bullets. 
I later made a very special point to visit Senator Fisk at his home in 
Washington DC, to thank him for his deep humanitarian concern and 
for going with us to visit our people in the worst possible spot and at 
the hour of their extreme need. 
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The bravery with which the people of South Sudan have endured 
their suffering, during the long years of two wars with Northern Sudan, 
makes it absolutely incumbent on whoever leads South Sudan in the 
future to do the best they can for these people. It so happens, by an act 
of providence, that it is Salva Kiir Mayardit who today leads the coura- 
geous people of South Sudan. All eyes are on him to use the resources 
heaven has provided to South Sudan to allow the people to enjoy some 
of the dividends of peace. 

Another very brave individual who made, and continues to make last- 
ing humanitarian contributions to the people of the Nuba Mountains 
in Southern Kordofan in Northern Sudan and the Twic Mayardit 
community is Bishop Macram Max Gassis of the Catholic diocese of 
Al Obeid, in Northern Sudan. While in exile, rather than sit idle as a 
refugee, Bishop Gassis initiated extensive humanitarian assistance to 
the parts of his diocese of Al Obeid that are adjacent to South Sudan, 
managing an efficient relief operation that offered aid to the people 
in the Nuba Mountains and Abyei — the areas under the control of 
the SPLA. This operation offered good opportunities for the Twic 
community, in that Bishop Gassis made the Twic area the base for his 
relief operations. Finally, the bishop of the diocese of Wau, Monsignor 
Rudolph Deng Majak, decided to give Bishop Gassis responsibility for 
the Twic part of his Wau diocese, since he himself could not reach it 
during the war. This non-South Sudanese Catholic bishop of Al Obeid 
did an impressive job in Twic and the entire SPLA-liberated area of his 
diocese of Al Obeid. 

Bishop Gassis first went to Twic in the early 1990s to determine 
what he could do for his old diocese, since part of it was then under 
SPLA control. He set up base at Turalei, the Twic county headquar- 
ters, where he built an impressive Catholic church compound, and 
rehabilitated Mayen Abun, the first Catholic mission station in Twic, 
established in 1947 by the Comboni Fathers. I have always been 
proud of the name Mayen Abun - in Dinka, Mayen means brown 
bull, and Abun means church or mission or priest. I was one of the 
young children of Twic who were part of the opening of Mayen 
Abun in 1947 as the first primary school for the entire Twic Mayardit 
community. 

When Bishop Deng assigned Bishop Gassis the responsibility of look- 
ing after that Twic part of Wau diocese, I was pleased to offer him what- 
ever support I could as a member of the Twic community. He quickly 
rehabilitated Mayen Abun, first opening it as a primary school teacher- 
training centre, to provide teachers for the mushrooming number of 
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self-help schools that the Twic community was planning to open. The 
exiled bishop of the diocese of Al Obeid located his operational base 
at Turalei, not only because it was now the Twic county headquarters 
under the SPLA, but more importantly because Turalei and the other 
Twic areas east of it had large Ngok Dinka communities from Abyei. The 
bishop opened one of the most successful primary schools at Wunlit, 
just north of Turalei. The teaching in these schools is based on the East 
African educational systems of Kenya and Uganda. 

More importantly, Bishop Gassis built one of the most impressive 
hospitals in the entire South Sudan at Turalei. This hospital is now 
operated with the support of his Bishop Gassis Relief Fund, which he 
founded in America and Europe. 

With the support of, and collaboration with CSI in Switzerland, 
which had campaigned tirelessly against slavery in Sudan during the 
war and which spearheaded and funded slave redemption in Sudan, 
Bishop Gassis set up a class at Mayen Abun Primary School, in Twic 
county, to teach and rehabilitate the children who were redeemed from 
slavery and reunited with their families. 

While the civil war has resulted in the independence of South Sudan 
from the North, it appears that Bishop Gassis and his diocese of Al 
Obeid are back to square one. The Nuba Mountains and Abyei parts of 
his diocese are locked in a new civil war with Khartoum at the time of 
writing. Gassis is currently running a relief operation in the border area 
between South Sudan and the Nuba Mountains, to aid the displaced 
civilian communities. 

By the time I left the country in 1989, it was already clear that Colonel 
Garang had no problem with how I was doing my professional work for 
the cause. I had, after all, established The Sudan Times in Khartoum in 
1986 and had been taking on the government of the day in its pages. 
I regularly published news of the atrocities that were being committed 
by the Sudanese army in the South. I did not say much in The Sudan 
Times about the SPLA, the South Sudan guerrilla army that was being 
led by Garang at that point, even though the SPLA had really begun to 
do well on the war front in South Sudan. 

I decided to set up the Sudan Democratic Gazette in the United 
Kingdom, if for no other reason then at least to become an active 
member of the opposition to a regime in Khartoum that had declared 
its hand very clearly at the time of taking power. Certain individuals 
facilitated the development of a working relationship between Garang 
and myself, fully aware that I would not become a card-carrying mem- 
ber of the SPLA. One such individual who made a difference, even in my 
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attitude to the leader of the SPLA, was Francis Mading Deng Majok Kuol 
Arop. Mading and I had worked together over the years on matters to 
do with the cause of the people of South Sudan. My debate with Mading 
about the leadership of the cause of the people of South Sudan at that 
time, particularly about Garang, was always only academic. We both 
knew that we needed to try to manouevre the colonel towards the cen- 
tral cause of the people of South Sudan and away from ideology. With 
the ideological background of a student from Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, 
and now as a leader of the movement of South Sudan, supported by the 
communist regime of Mengistu Haile Mariam of Ethiopia, it was never 
difficult to read Garang on his ‘New Sudan’ slogan. But, whatever the 
ideological question, the fact that he managed to put together a formi- 
dable fighting force for the cause of South Sudan was an inspiration, 
even to those of us who had serious ideological questions about the 
‘New Sudan’ agenda. 

It was in Garang’s nature to avoid discussing issues he knew were 
difficult. On the question of communism, for instance, when I acc- 
used him of trying to ideologically divert the cause of South Sudan, 
Garang told me he was simply trying to channel the anger of the 
people of South Sudan into a war-fighting machine. On the question 
of the separation of the South from the North, he told me what I later 
learned was his stock answer to all the separatists of South Sudan - 
that they could stop at Kosti after liberating South Sudan. This was 
a very clever way of postponing the discussion of a problem that, in 
the end, never arose. When the CPA came and Garang had not yet 
reached Kosti, self-determination for the South became the goal. The 
South voted overwhelmingly, in January 2011, for a separate inde- 
pendent state. 

It was regrettable and most unfortunate that Garang did not live to 
witness South Sudan’s overwhelming vote for independence. Ideology 
and differences of opinion apart, I believe Colonel Garang did more in 
his lifetime than any other South Sudanese, alive or dead, for South 
Sudan. He would have been a deserving father of the newly independ- 
ent state of South Sudan if he had worked for it in the same way his 
successor, Salva Kiir Mayardit, has done. 

After our initial meetings, it was very clear that Garang and I had noth- 
ing in common politically - no ideological affinity, no political party 
affiliation, nothing. But we both understood that we belonged together, 
as a people. What affected the life and the well-being of one, also affected 
the life and the well-being of the other. I had ruled out in my own mind 
ever becoming a member of the SPLM, because being a member under 
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Garang meant taking part in the hero worship of the colonel. In spite of 
this very clearly drawn position, we maintained a decent relationship. 

It was not always smooth sailing, however. In a few instances we had 
to cross swords in public. One such memorable moment occurred in the 
United States, when I accompanied him on his first visit to Washington 
as leader of the SPLM. The ‘New Sudan’ issue had been controversial 
throughout the two decades of the last civil war between South Sudan 
and Northern Sudan. Few people, both within Sudan and abroad, could 
understand how the South could forgo its right of self-determination, 
which could very conceivably result in an independent separate state of 
South Sudan, and expend the lives of so many of its young people fight- 
ing for what was clear to all was an unachievable goal: ‘New Sudan’. 
This ‘New Sudan’ agenda was definitely responsible for prolonging the 
civil war in Sudan for as long as 21 years. If the agenda had been geared 
towards the cause of South Sudan - self-determination, for instance — it 
would have been possible to go for early negotiations that would have 
recognised the right of the South to self-determination, as became 
the case at Navaisha, Kenya, more than 20 years later. What the ‘New 
Sudan’ agenda did was prolong the war, because the war had become a 
struggle for power between the old Sudan and the ‘New Sudan’. 

Relations between Colonel Garang and myself were gradually normal- 
ised over a long period in which we frequently worked together, and the 
colonel became persuaded to the fact that I was a supporter of the SPLA, 
even though I was not a card-carrying member. From time to time other 
people managed to convince Garang that I did not support him. This 
was a behaviour engrained in the manner in which the people around 
the leader did not want an independent opinion, regardless of its origin, 
to influence him. 

Garang accused me, for instance, of having helped plan the 1991 Nasir 
revolt, along with Riek Machar and Lam Akol, simply because I had 
tried to persuade him to convene a meeting of his SPLA high command 
to discuss the internal organisational issues about which the rebel com- 
manders were complaining before they revolted. 

As the news of the coup against the colonel was announced by the 
BBC, in August 1991, it was reported to me that Garang stated emphati- 
cally that I was one of the people behind the Nasir plot. It so happened 
that the Nasir coup was staged on the eve of the Adare conference of 
South Sudanese intellectuals in Ireland, which Mading and I had 
organised to rally support for the SPLA in Western Europe and America. 
Although the Adare conference had denounced and condemned the 
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Nasir revolt, with my own signature on that document, Garang did not 
believe I had not been part of the plot until much later. Only my per- 
sistent denunciation of the Nasir coup in the pages of the Sudan Demo- 
cratic Gazette finally persuaded him. 

One of the non-South Sudanese leaders who was very concerned 
about the 1991 rebellion within the SPLA was President Daniel Arap 
Moi of Kenya. President Moi and his assistants, Bethwel Kiplagat and 
General Lazaro Sumbeywo, had worked with me over the years dur- 
ing which Garang was committed to working only with Ethiopia and 
Uganda. Colonel Garang finally had to revise his attitude towards 
Kenya, but only after the Mengistu government had been overthrown 
and the large number of South Sudanese who were in Ethiopia at the 
time had fled to Kenya across the borders. 

The movement of South Sudanese refugees between Ethiopia and 
Kenya might have been easier and better organised had Garang not 
been so stubborn about relations with Kenya to begin with. It had been 
clear for some time that Mengistu had few friends in the Horn of Africa 
and beyond. Even though the Ethiopians who were opposed to the 
Mengistu regime — the Ethiopian Tigrayan Liberation Front under Meles 
Zenawi and the Eritrean Liberation Front under Isaias Afroweki — were 
themselves leftists, both saw the need to tone down their communist 
ideology and rhetoric, in order to obtain some support from the West 
with which to topple Mengistu. 

For the United States and the West in general, overthrowing Mengistu 
in Ethiopia was more important than any communist ideology of which 
his opponents might be suspected. For the Sudanese government in 
Khartoum, regardless of who the leader was — Nimeiri, Mahdi or Bashir — 
the Mengistu regime in Addis Ababa was always an enemy to be rid of 
at all cost. Under Nimeiri, who belatedly became perhaps the closest 
friend of the West amongst all the Sudanese leaders just mentioned, 
Sudan was already a border supply line to Eritrea and Ethiopia. Western 
aid - economic, humanitarian and even military — was already flowing 
to Ethiopia through Sudan. 

By 1991, the Americans were definitely coordinating clandestine 
operations into Ethiopia from Khartoum. By this time the Americans, 
the Ethiopians and the Eritreans all agreed that Garang’s South Sudan 
liberation movement had to go along with Mengistu, who had strongly 
supported Garang’s movement. But it must be said that even as they were 
coordinating the overthrow of Mengistu, the Americans cared very much 
about what would happen to the South Sudanese refugees in Ethiopia. 
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One afternoon I received a call in Oxford from the State Department 
in Washington. At the other end of the line was Secretary Herman Cohen, 
the US Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs. He told me he was 
on his way to London that same night and wanted me to meet him at 
his hotel the following morning. Secretary Cohen told me that matters 
were moving very speedily in the Horn of Africa and he wanted me 
to go to Addis Ababa immediately to tell Colonel Garang to relocate 
from Ethiopia. I left for Addis Ababa the next day. Fortunately, Colonel 
Garang was there. He knew I was coming with an urgent message. I 
met him the day I arrived and gave him Cohen’s message. I was rather 
disappointed that he did not seem to take it seriously. His response was 
that nothing would ever topple Mengistu. But, naturally, Garang had 
his own lines of communication and must have sensed something. He 
left the same day for Harare, Zimbabwe. 

As was Garang’s practice, he left no instructions with anyone in Addis 
Ababa. He just took off. I, of course, needed to return to the United Kingdom 
where I was residing. Time had run out for everyone. I had no chance to 
report back to Secretary Cohen, but he had not expected me to. The turn 
of events in Ethiopia was the answer. Within 72 hours, Sudanese military 
tanks and armour had driven the Tigrayans and the Eritreans into the 
heart of the Ethiopian capital, Addis Ababa. Colonel Mengistu had taken 
off on one of his military planes and flown to Harare, Zimbabwe, where 
he remains a refugee at the time of this writing. 

Zimbabwe has no common borders with South Sudan, and Colonel 
Garang still had a liberation to pursue in Sudan. It became necessary to 
develop another communication line to South Sudan. Kenya was there 
and willing to oblige. Colonel Garang finally set up sanctuary in Nairobi. 


The Leadership of Salva Kiir Mayardit 


Lieutenant General Salva Kiir Mayardit, the founding president of the 
newly independent Republic of South Sudan, and I come from the same 
district in South Sudan, Gogrial, in northeastern Bahr el Ghazal prov- 
ince. Kiir comes from Awan Chan Nyial section of the Rek Dinka of 
Gogrial. I come from the Twic Dinka, also of Gogrial. Kiir is much 
younger than I am, and before the SPLA war of liberation we did not 
really share a personal connection. But the relationship we developed 
while Kiir was one of the top leaders of the SPLA became very deep and 
personal. In a sense, he has suffered more personally than I have from 
that connection. 

I first met Kiir in 1964, when he was a young junior secondary school 
pupil at Kuajok Intermediate School in Gogrial. But we were not introduced 
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to each other then. I had just returned to Sudan from my studies 
in the United States and had gone to Gogrial to visit my family. While there 
I paid a visit to the headmaster of Kuajok Intermediate School, Gaspere 
Redi, a former teacher of mine at Bussere Intermediate School. Redi was 
pleased to see me and to hear that I had just returned from studying in 
the US. He gathered all the students in the school hall to introduce me 
to the children, clearly happy to have me there and making a big deal 
of my having just returned from studies in America. In a way, the head- 
master wanted my presence at his school to serve as encouragement to 
the students. I did not meet Kiir again until well after he had become 
the deputy chairman to Colonel Garang and the deputy commander-in- 
chief of the SPLA. This time I was introduced to Kiir in Nairobi by Justin 
Yac Arop, my close friend and political protégé. 

Yac had joined the SPLA by agreement between him and myself, 
because I had never done anything in my political life without him 
knowing and vice versa. So, when he experienced terrible problems and 
difficulties inside the SPLA and wanted to quit, it was I who insisted that 
he stay in the movement. There were, by then, many young people from 
Twic in the SPLA, most of whom had joined specifically because Yac 
would be their elder and leader in the organisation. It would have been 
wrong for him to abandon these youngsters. Yac saw the point and per- 
severed. He introduced me to Kiir on one of my first visits to the SPLA- 
liberated areas of South Sudan. By then Yac was the head of the SPLA 
political office in Nairobi. I had introduced him to President Moi and 
Vice President George Saitoti, another dear personal friend, who died 
in a helicopter crash in Nairobi. Yac was doing a good job for the SPLA 
in Nairobi, even though the head of that office changed hands many 
times, with Yac returning time and again when those who replaced him 
proved to be ineffective in the role. 

Yac told me that Kiir was a very good person and that he was facing 
terrible problems in his relationship with Garang and those around 
Garang. Yac knew there was little I could do to help Kiir but asked me 
for my personal support of him. 

When Kiir became the leader of the SPLA following Garang’s death 
in July 2005, I sought to offer him my services and experience to help 
him set up and run a credible government for South Sudan - an effec- 
tive interim period for a country that, as we South Sudanese all knew, 
was likely to vote for its independence from the North after the 2011 
referendum on self-determination. Kiir seemed to welcome this help, 
not just from me but from any South Sudanese who knew something 
and was willing to offer assistance. But unfortunately his feeling was 
not shared by the small and limited number of SPLA members who 
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became known as ‘Garang Boys’, who felt they did not need to share 
power in South Sudan with anybody. This small group not only saw me 
as someone who wanted to grab all, or at least part, of their power, but 
even more importantly, they saw me as someone who wanted to help 
Kiir succeed. Salva Kiir, to this group of Garang Boys, had to fail, because 
if he succeeded it would mean that any South Sudanese leader could 
replace Garang. This was unacceptable. Only the Garang Boys could suc- 
cessfully replace their late leader. The new leadership of South Sudanese 
had to come from among their group, supposedly well groomed by 
Colonel Garang himself before his death. 

Of course, Colonel Garang had never run a state before. There was no 
point of reference for him on this. But with Garang dead, they wanted 
to create the impression that only they knew what the late leader knew; 
only they could interpret what was in the mind of their dead leader — 
even the words he had not even uttered before he died. After all, it was 
they, these young people, who were close to Garang. Kiir had not been 
anywhere near their leader, so he must not be allowed to succeed, even 
though he had succeeded to the leadership after Garang died. 

The group has continued its policy of trying to ensure Salva Kiir fails 
up to the time of writing. Having succeeded in preventing him from 
building his own political base as the leader of South Sudan, every 
failure of the government of South Sudan is now blamed on Kiir’s weak 
leadership. 

This group of Garang Boys interpreted any help offered by any South 
Sudanese to the new leader of South Sudan as an attempt to take power 
away from them. At the beginning of the interim period, in July 2005, 
because Garang had just died and the entire political situation looked 
dangerously fluid, most South Sudanese wanted to rally around Kiir as 
the new leader. To many South Sudanese, including me, this was the 
period that would make or break South Sudan. Given my close personal 
relationship with Kiir, there was no reason for me not to offer to help. 

To function in Khartoum as first vice president of the republic Kiir 
needed first to be introduced to the media in Sudan — which is, in effect, 
the media in Khartoum. The members of the Sudanese media - members 
of any media for that matter — are very jealous of their individual interests 
and do not want to be slighted. I suggested that Kiir invite the heads of 
the various Sudanese media institutions to a Friday breakfast with him, 
his first Friday in Khartoum, at the presidential guest house where he was 
residing, and left him with a list of those who should be included. The 
breakfast went very well for Kiir. He is by nature a polite, soft-spoken and 
very courteous man. Many positive comments in the Sudanese media 
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about the new leader appeared in the Sudanese media the next day and 
continued throughout the following week. It was then time to look 
into the internal mechanisms of South Sudan — how to bring the South 
Sudanese closer together in national unity. 

When the CPA was signed, South Sudan was far from united politi- 
cally. The world leaders who orchestrated the peace negotiations wanted 
something doable and quick. The world did not look at, or did not even 
care, whether or not South Sudanese were united politically. The world 
just wanted peace for the South — period. Colonel Garang was the most 
prominent military leader of South Sudan, controlling vast sections of 
the territory of South Sudan. But the SPLA, Garang’s armed movement, 
was by no means the only armed group in South Sudan at the time. 
Rather than leave the SPLA to fight it out with the other armed groups of 
South Sudan, and perhaps defeat them, which was always plausible but 
not guaranteed, it was better for the leader of the SPLA, which had now 
become Salva Kiir Mayardit, to make unity overtures to the other groups 
within South Sudan. 

The problem in South Sudan is that those who regard themselves as 
Garang Boys do not really reconcile with any other group in any seri- 
ous way, unless that other group simply agrees to be absorbed into the 
SPLM and become followers of the Garang Boys. For instance, Paulino 
Matip Nhial and Governor Taban Deng Gai endured many disagreements 
between them and problems between their two groups up to the time 
of Paulino Matip Nhial’s death in 2012. Nor is the problem between the 
Garang Boys and the other political groups in South Sudan confined 
only to Bentiu or the Unity province of South Sudan; it encompasses 
the whole of South Sudan. 

When Kiir set up the government of South Sudan, after the 2005 
CPA, he initially complied with its terms. He also initially complied 
with how the South was to be represented in the central government of 
Sudan in Khartoum. Unfortunately, as the implementation of the CPA 
began, the Garang Boys began to question the role of the other politi- 
cal parties of the South and to roll back the others’ participation. The 
point was reached when even those representatives of the SPLM itself 
in Khartoum and in Juba, who saw their role in government as more 
than simply partisan, had to be removed. Individuals like Lam Akol 
Ajawin, who became the first South Sudanese minister of foreign affairs, 
representing the SPLM at the time, had to be removed from government 
because he was not considered to have been carrying out his party’s 
policies in government. No coalition government anywhere in the 
world can work and succeed without cooperation between the coalition 
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partners. For Sudan, the CPA was the basis of the coalition between 
the two parties who had signed the agreement in 2005, General Omer 
Hassan Ahmed al-Bashir’s National Congress Party (NCP) and Salva Kiir 
Mayardit’s SPLM. Unfortunately, the two worked at cross purposes dur- 
ing the entire six years of the interim period. 

Rather than implement an agreed agenda in government, the two 
CPA partners, the SPLM in the South and the NCP in the North, became 
political antagonists, unable even to agree on the interpretation of 
the terms of the CPA. For instance, the CPA clearly indicated that the 
two parties to the agreement work together in government during the 
interim period to make the unity of Sudan, attractive to South Sudanese 
when they came to vote in their referendum on self-determination. 
What such a clause in the CPA really meant was that the central govern- 
ment in Khartoum, which was a joint government of the two parties 
to the peace agreement anyway, should have implemented a number 
of development programmes in the South in order to make unity 
attractive. Not that I personally believed that, at that stage, anything 
that came from the North that late in the day would have persuaded 
anybody in the South to vote for the unity of Sudan. The North had 
already lost its case for unity with the South, in the manner in which it 
had treated South Sudan and its people throughout the nearly 60-year 
history of an independent Sudan. Nevertheless, it was necessary for 
the SPLM leadership to be seen to be complying with the terms of the 
CPA. Otherwise, non-compliance by the South invited the North to do 
the same. Fortunately the international community succeeded, during 
the full six-year period of the interim government, in holding the two 
parties to the main terms of the peace agreement, until South Sudanese 
managed to vote for their independence on 9 January 2011. 

Throughout the six years of the interim period, from July 2005 to 
January 2011, the SPLM argued that the CPA only required the North 
to make unity attractive to the South and that the North had failed to 
do that. The problem for Kiir, of course, as head of both the SPLM as a 
ruling party and as head of the government in the South, was that all 
the negatives of the relationship with the North hinged on him. On 
some of the points of disagreement, he played a positive role and indeed 
acted positively. The best example was the disagreement over the oil, or 
energy, portfolio. 

The two parties had agreed that they would choose portfolios in 
an alternating manner. In other words, when the NCP chose the first 
portfolio in the economic sector, the SPLM would choose the next 
Ministry in the same sector. The NCP chose the Ministry of Finance 
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and Economic Planning to begin with. Finance and oil were grouped in 
the same economic sector. It was then the turn of the SPLM to choose 
from the same economic sector. When the SPLM chose the Ministry 
of Energy, the NCP said they wanted that Ministry for themselves as 
well. This created a crisis in the middle of forming the first national 
government under the CPA. After nearly a week, with no progress in 
the formation of the first government after the peace agreement, Kiir 
very graciously conceded the Ministry of Energy to the NCP as well. 
The North now had two very important ministries concerning the 
national economy. Those in the South, who were continually being 
negative, saw this action by Kiir as a serious weakness of leadership on 
his part. In fact, if the truth be told, it demonstrated to the entire world 
that he was a reasonable leader who would not permit the formation 
of the first national government of the peace agreement to collapse 
and the South lost very little by not having one of these two important 
ministries. 

According to the CPA, both the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry 
of Energy had to be supervised by two separate commissions. There 
was the Finance Commission and the Oil Distributing Commission 
in the CPA. Both of these commissions had equal representation 
between the North and the South - 50/50. Besides, the party that did 
not get the portfolio of any of these two economic ministries would 
appoint a minister of state. So, the SPLA appointed two ministers of 
state of their own, one to the Ministry of Finance and the other to the 
Ministry of Energy. It goes without saying that in the circumstances dis- 
cussed here, the two ministers of state at the ministries of finance and 
energy and any minister of state of the South elsewhere in the new gov- 
ernment of national unity had an implied veto. A national minister of 
the North could not do or decide anything without the consent of the 
minister from the South in that Ministry. Such a unilateral action by 
a minister from the North would have triggered a political crisis between 
the two ruling parties. And so nothing of the sort occurred during the 
six-year interim period, at least nothing that was made public. 

As someone who was committed to the correct implementation of 
the CPA, President Bashir told me he was very satisfied with the role 
Lam Akol Ajawin played in the implementation of Sudan’s foreign 
policy after the CPA, calling him the best foreign minister he had ever 
appointed since becoming president of Sudan some 17 years before the 
CPA. Akol also told me Bashir had confided in him that it was through 
my persuasion that he had appointed him foreign minister representing 
the SPLM. 
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Any Sudanese, South or North, who witnessed Akol’s performance 
as minister of foreign affairs could be proud of it. Furthermore, during 
Akol’s tenure, South Sudan gained significant representation in the Min- 
istry. More than 150 South Sudanese diplomats, 90 of them at the level of 
ambassador, were newly recruited into the foreign service of Sudan. Gone 
were the days when South Sudanese university graduates who wanted to 
enter the foreign service had to pretend they knew nothing about the 
political cause for which South Sudan was fighting. When selected, such 
South Sudanese diplomats continued to declare themselves indifferent 
to the cause of their people in order to remain in the foreign service. 
Akol made these diplomatic appointments in the very early stages of his 
tenure as minister, and they now grace the foreign service of the newly 
independent state of South Sudan. But Akol’s efficiency and political 
shrewdness unfortunately became his political undoing. 

The Garang Boys, the rulers of South Sudan, resented Akol’s success 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. They insisted that Kiir dismiss Akol 
and replace him with one of their group. Kiir resisted for some time but 
eventually had to dismiss Akol in order not to risk causing a split within 
his own political party ranks. 


The International Role in the Achievement of the CPA 


In international politics, it is not easy for the contestants of any politi- 
cal situation to easily recognise the role of others, especially when the 
others are outsiders. But in the attainment of peace in Sudan under the 
CPA, it is necessary to acknowledge that, without international inter- 
vention, South Sudan and Northern Sudan might never have arrived at 
peace with one another. That is not to say that the objective of peace 
has yet been achieved. Up to the time of this work, the two parties 
remain locked in a war scenario, with each finding the most trivial of 
excuses to either blame, or indeed even to attack the other. 
Nevertheless, the 2005 Navaisha Peace Agreement was only possible 
because of the intervention of the Western bloc powers. The United 
States in particular was at the forefront of peace intervention in Sudan. 
The US had been spending anything between US$300 and $400 mil- 
lion each year on humanitarian relief alone during the long war. This 
included huge US contributions to international humanitarian agencies, 
like the World Food Programme (WFP), the World Health Organization 
(WHO) and the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). Washington, 
in the end, felt that the resources being spent on relief in South Sudan 
during the war might better be utilised for the development of that 
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country in peacetime. The young rulers of South Sudan now complain 
that the US is spending much less on development assistance for South 
Sudan than it had done on relief aid during the war. After more than 
20 years of war, with no clear winner in sight, the Americans thought 
it would be better to pursue peace. The issues that had led to war were 
pretty much clear by then, after all. So, in spite of the unwillingness 
of the two Sudanese parties, the government of Sudan and the leader- 
ship of the SPLM, to pursue peace in good faith, enough pressure was 
mounted on the Horn of Africa regional organisation, IGAD, to pursue 
the peace process in Sudan in earnest. The president of Sudan, Omer 
Hassan Ahmed al-Bashir, had - perhaps half-heartedly — invited the 
IGAD leaders at their founding conference in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in 
September 1994 to help Sudan bring about peace. By November 1994, 
enough pressure had been brought to bear on the Sudanese parties to 
pursue peace that it was not possible any more to wriggle out of the 
peace process; not with the international pressure for peace that was 
building up on the two warring parties. 

It was clear to those pushing for peace in Sudan that the two Sudanese 
parties were by then fully exhausted by the war and that neither had the 
ability to inflict any serious military damage any longer. Peace had to 
be pursued. In order to avoid being bogged down in arrangements for 
the usual preconditions of a serious peace process, like a ceasefire, the 
IGAD peace process commenced in earnest in Kenya while skirmishes 
between the two sides continued. 

Ali Osman Mohamed Taha, first vice president of Sudan, who finally 
led Sudan’s peace process, had distinguished himself to the Western 
European peace team as the lead man for the regime in Khartoum. Taha 
was enticed to join the peace process with just a single promise from 
the West: to lift sanctions on Khartoum and to normalise relations with 
the government. Khartoum now accuses the West of having reneged 
on its promise once peace had been achieved in South Sudan, con- 
tending that it was deceived by the West when it agreed to peace with 
South Sudan. 

Colonel John Garang was undoubtedly the man for the South. He was 
the towering leader of the SPLA, whose word no one in his movement could 
question. He was given a series of political, military and economic incen- 
tives to lead his political side at the peace talks. One of the most important 
promises from which South Sudan now suffers was that John Garang alone 
would lead the South and that he could pick and choose whomever he 
wanted from the South to join him in government. Garang died very 
prematurely as far as the politics of South Sudan and the peace process 
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with the North were concerned. South Sudan now smarts under the fail- 
ures of a one-party system, known the world over. 

Western intervention in the peace process definitely made that peace 
possible in Sudan. But only a fool could have believed that the Western 
powers had no interest in Sudan other than to bring peace to South 
Sudan. The West, in particular the United States, had already struggled 
a great deal with Khartoum. As part of that struggle, one of the principal 
objectives of the US was to see the back of the NIF regime in Khartoum — 
they wanted a regime change. For that reason the United States was 
happy for Garang to become Sudan’s first vice president under the CPA. 
It was easier to work for a change of regime when one knew whom to 
replace the old regime with. The SPLA had to play a leading part in 
that regime change. Yes, it was conceivable that a change of regime 
was possible in Khartoum. But was it conceivable that if there was a 
regime change, assuming it came from within, the North ever would 
have accepted that a South Sudan first vice president of the Republic of 
Sudan, Colonel John Garang de Mabior, for instance, would take over 
the presidency of the Republic of Sudan? 

One would think that, with the benefit of the oil reserves of South 
Sudan, the first seven years — six years of the interim period of the CPA; 
one year of the elections and the referendum on self-determination; and 
now, almost two years since South Sudan proclaimed its well-deserved 
independence — the debate in South Sudan today should not really be 
about where the resources have gone, but rather about how much has 
been done and how much more is left to do. The failures of the last 
eight years, a period equivalent to almost two parliamentary terms in 
most democracies, are pathetic and sad. If one has failed to ground one’s 
country’s development in eight years, one should be brave enough to 
admit that failure. Some South Sudanese blame individuals for the hor- 
rendous failures that have occurred. But the truth of the matter, which 
the South Sudanese as a people and as a country have not realised, is 
that the SPLM as a system has failed to establish a political organisation 
that is capable of running South Sudan. 

If a change does befall South Sudan, especially if it is a change away 
from the political system that is ruling the country today, there will 
be little to show for their time in power. I realise, of course, that the 
SPLM leadership does not believe anyone in South Sudan can replace 
them. There are rather pathetic and sad examples to cite. For instance, 
if the SPLM leadership was keen to share something with their South 
Sudanese community, they should not have housed the South Sudan 
government ministers in the expensive hotels of Juba for eight years 
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instead of establishing government accommodations for them. The 
amount spent to house a minister in one of those hotels for one year 
would have paid for the construction of a house. Multiply eight years 
by all the ministers who have lived in the hotel for all that time, at one 
house per minister per year, then how many houses would the govern- 
ment of South Sudan have today? And would this not have been a good 
infrastructural development for South Sudan as a new country? Another 
of the public complaints about the SPLM-led government of South 
Sudan is that only a few ministers and senior government officials are 
seen in Juba from time to time. Most ministers appear to be continually 
travelling abroad. That in itself is a costly affair. Most of the families of 
the ministers are still living abroad. These ministers make the excuse 
that most of their children still live in exile - in Europe, the United 
States, Canada and Australia, for instance — because they are attending 
schools in these countries. But the South Sudanese ask, how can these 
people be our leaders when their wives and children are not part of us? 
The ministers give the somewhat credible excuse that there are not yet 
schools and medical services in South Sudan for their children to return 
to. But who is supposed to provide these facilities for South Sudan, if 
ministers use the lack of such facilities in South Sudan as an excuse to 
spend public money to travel to and fro, to where their children and 
wives live abroad? And naturally, they travel first class at the expense 
of the government of South Sudan. And these ministers have been in 
power continuously for eight years. 

Ministers of South Sudan also frequently travel aboard for medical 
treatment at the expense of the government. This is a very expensive 
item in the government’s budget. Even malaria, Africa’s endemic disease, 
forces ministers to travel to Nairobi, Kenya. If the government ministers 
of South Sudan had cared at all to share with their own people, a frac- 
tion of the resources that have been squandered on travel and medical 
treatment abroad, they could have established at least one good hospital 
in Juba specialising in all the branches of endemic diseases that afflict 
South Sudan. If there was such a single medical facility in Juba town, 
the capital of South Sudan, it would provide a sense of sharing with the 
community, because these ministers’ excuse for travelling abroad for 
malaria treatment is that there are no medical facilities in Juba. Who 
is supposed to provide those medical facilities, if not the government? 

Given their standard of living, the government ministers of South 
Sudan are not sick people and they are not in the hospital every day. If 
a medical facility of the type I have just described was built in Juba, it 
could cater not only for the ministers but also for the people of South 
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Sudan at large. Nothing demonstrates more strongly than this example, 
the failure of the government to care for its people. Because ministers 
and their undersecretaries and directors can travel abroad at the expense 
of the government for medical treatment, even for extremely rudimen- 
tary illnesses and diseases like malaria, little wonder that no one cares 
about providing local medical facilities. 

One of the main responsibilities of any state — new, like the Republic of 
South Sudan, or old — is to look after the ordinary citizens of the state and 
to ensure their welfare. Unfortunately for the state of South Sudan, pub- 
lic responsibility and the very expensive tastes of those who hold public 
responsibility has become a burden on the poor citizen. The leaders of the 
government of South Sudan sadly have already established, through their 
attitude and behaviour, a social sectarian line between themselves and the 
citizens of the country they are responsible for running. 

On the political front, it is surprising that no one within the SPLM 
thinks it is a national responsibility to improve relations with all of 
South Sudan’s neighbours, especially with Northern Sudan. While it is 
true that the countries of East Africa - Uganda, Kenya and Ethiopia — are 
all our good neighbours, it is foolhardy not to recognise that Northern 
Sudan remains the most important neighbour to South Sudan. This is 
not just because we were yesterday one country with Northern Sudan. 
More importantly, that our border with Northern Sudan is longer than 
almost all our borders with all our other neighbours put together. 
Therefore, it ought to be of paramount concern to the government in 
Juba to maintain good relations with the North. Therefore, it ought 
to be of paramount concern to the government in Juba to maintain 
good relations with the North. The Republic of South Sudan borders 
six countries as follows: (1) Northern Sudan, or the Republic of Sudan: 
2,184km border with the Republic of South Sudan; (2) Federal Republic 
of Ethiopia: 989km border; (3) Republic of Kenya: 232km border; (4) 
Republic of Uganda: 435km border; (5) Democratic Republic of Congo: 
639km border; and (6) Central African Republic: 989km border. It is 
incumbent on South Sudan to pay better attention to these borders. 
Little wonder that the Uganda rebels — the Lord’s Resistance Army - are 
wreaking havoc on the innocent South Sudanese population of Western 
Equatoria. 

South Sudan’s border with Sudan is 2,184km long, with a population 
on both sides of the border of at least 10 million people. This border is 
straddled by both nomadic peoples with their livestock and by agricul- 
tural pastoralism. These two are traditionally the main causes of border 
conflict. Neither Northern Sudan nor South Sudan has the ability to 
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police or guard such a border with any armed force. It is the respon- 
sibility of the state to play down and manage any problems that arise 
between the two countries over the borders, not to stir up war hysteria 
over every small dispute. 

The South was supposed to share power in Khartoum with the party 
that signed the peace agreement with them, the NCP. It was impossible 
to know, during the six-year interim period, whether General Bashir 
would honour the Navaisha Peace Agreement, including the referen- 
dum on self-determination. From that point of view, it was necessary for 
the SPLM leadership to keep its guard sharp and alert. But after the ref- 
erendum on self-determination was carried out and the South decided 
on its independence, it was incumbent on the leadership of the SPLM 
to cooperate with President Bashir and his party at all costs. True, many 
outstanding issues remained that needed resolution with Khartoum. 
The South needed to pursue those. But the most important issue, the 
main point for which the South had fought all its life, was to be free 
from the North. The South is now independent and needs to pursue 
the establishment of an independent South Sudan, which Northern 
Sudan should be able to perceive as no longer a troublemaker. Instead, 
the behaviour of the SPLM leadership over the still outstanding issues 
between the South and the North have not inspired hope for peaceful 
coexistence between the South and the North. 

One of the unfortunate moves by Juba that gave Khartoum reason to 
doubt the South’s good intentions was the dispute over the flow of oil 
through the pipeline of Khartoum. Again, this was an incredible blun- 
der by the SPLM leadership in the South. There is no doubt that the 
South was right on every count on the oil dispute. Khartoum admitted 
as much. It was, however, absolutely in the best interest of South Sudan 
to allow the oil to continue to flow to the markets through the North, 
while working out its own alternatives. Instead, in April 2012, the South 
closed down the flow of its oil through the Northern pipeline, the only 
source of revenue for the South, without an alternative route. In other 
words, the government of South Sudan was shutting itself down. This 
was done because someone in Juba had a funny notion that shutting the 
oil down would result in Khartoum’s collapse within days. Personally, I 
would say the South is the worst off, because the government of South 
Sudan, not to speak of its economy, had been 100 per cent dependent 
on the oil revenue. It is said that the South literally depended on the 
oil for 98 per cent of its earnings. This means that everything the South 
Sudan government did depended on that oil revenue. The North is not 
the same. The North has at least two other sources of revenue to depend 
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on. It has small earnings on other exports, including gum arabic and 
livestock, as well as grants from its Arab neighbours. Indeed, reports 
from around the world during the period when Sudan’s oil exports were 
shut down indicated that the government in Khartoum had received 
loans and grants worth nearly US$10 billion from Saudi Arabia, the Gulf 
states of Qatar and Kuwait, and the United Arab Emirates. South Sudan 
was still struggling at the time of writing, nearly six months after it 
had closed down the pipeline, to borrow US$3 billion on international 
financial markets, at the commercial rate. Good leaders of good govern- 
ments first consider the implications and the consequences of their 
actions, not only on the government, but also on their people, before 
going ahead. 

The South is still planning to commence building another oil pipeline 
through Kenya - with no money yet in hand and no plans yet drawn 
up. Such a project will take four to five years to materialise, not to men- 
tion the question of who will pay Kenya’s charges for such a project. 
There is an African saying that blood is thicker than water. So there may 
not be a problem with Kenya, similar to the one the South is confront- 
ing with Khartoum, but who ever said that brothers do not quarrel? This 
time around, the government of South Sudan should weigh its options 
very carefully before taking the plunge. 


Postscript 


This work is about what the newest country of the world, the Republic 
of South Sudan, endured when it was part of the Republic of Sudan, 
from 1 January 1956, before it became independent on 9 July 2011. 
This account is therefore dominated by relationships between South 
Sudan and Northern Sudan over a period of 50 years before the former 
gained its independence. But it was always part of the debate that, at 
least from a foreigner’s point of view (and ‘foreigner’ included Northern 
Sudanese), the main reason for keeping South Sudan under an external 
power and not allowing it its independence was that the South Sudanese 
were a bunch of divided ethnic communities that cannot govern them- 
selves alone. They needed to be under a stronger foreign hand. 

So the British, the last European colonial power in both Northern 
Sudan and South Sudan, decided to amalgamate South Sudan with 
Northern Sudan, to be ruled by the North as a colony, not sharing 
power with the North whatsoever. The British handed over state power 
to Northern Sudan on 1 January 1956, even though, on 16 August 
1955, four months before independence, the South Sudanese unit of 
the Sudan Defence Force staged a violent rebellion at Torit, in Eastern 
Equatoria, in South Sudan, in protest against the British decision. The 
16 August 1955 rebellion by the South continued until March 1972, in 
spite of independence. It was ended only by a peace agreement made at 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, which granted South Sudan autonomy. By 1983, 
when the regime which signed the autonomy agreement with the South 
abrogated that autonomy, the South went back to war with the North 
for 21 long years, forcing the North to recognise the right of the South 
to self-determination, under the 2005 Comprehensive Peace Agreement 
(CPA), signed in Kenya on 9 January 2005. On 9 January 2011, the South 
exercised that right and voted overwhelmingly for its full independence 
from the North. 

For nearly nine years, at the time of writing, the movement which 
fought and won the support of the people of South Sudan for their 
independence - the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement and the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Army (SPLM/SPLA) - who therefore became the rul- 
ers of the infant state of South Sudan, have been overtaken by both 
power and greed for wealth. On 15 December 2013, as the people of 
South Sudan were preparing to celebrate their second Christmas as an 
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independent people, Commander Riek Machar Teny — a SPLM leader who 
is led by the remarkably naive illusion that he has been preordained by 
his Nuer ethnic spiritual leader, Ngundeng, to become the ruler of South 
Sudan, because he is left-handed and has a gap between his upper front 
teeth — attempted to seize power in Juba by a military coup. Misleading a 
large number of uneducated unenlightened young Nuers, who now call 
themselves the ‘White Army’, because they are said to spray themselves 
with white ashes. Mr Machar’s failed attempt to seize power in the young 
Republic of South Sudan in Juba by force has left destruction in Juba, 
the capital of South Sudan, as he fled Juba to Bor, the capital of Jonglei 
state, which is now in total ruin because of the repeated fighting between 
the army of the young Republic of South Sudan and Mr Machar’s white 
Nuer tribal army. For eight long years of the nine years South Sudan 
has lived as a nation, Mr Machar had been vice president of the new 
Republic of South Sudan. But he does not think that he shares any blame 
for failure during this period. 

Where Riek Machar Teny has now led the young republic is still dif- 
ficult to assess at the time of writing. The events of 15 December 2013 
in Juba took place as I was concluding the contract with the publish- 
ers of this book — hence this short postscript. Riek Machar Teny, the 
self-proclaimed Nuer ruler of South Sudan, has done it again. He now 
calls it a war to the finish, between the Nuer and the Dinka. But, in 
effect, Mr Machar is not fighting the Dinka. If he has finally admitted 
that he is leading the Nuer white army to take over the power of South 
Sudan, foretold for him by the late Nuer spiritual leader, Ngundeng, 
then he should state the real facts of his political cause. 

Riek Machar Teny wants to take over the power of South Sudan from a 
popularly elected first president, Salva Kiir Mayardit, who just happens 
to be ethnically a Dinka. Salva Kiir was elected by more than 98 per cent 
of the electorate of South Sudan, including the ethnic Nuer community 
in the 2010 first general elections in the free South Sudan. He was not 
elected to the presidency because he is a Dinka, but because he was a 
South Sudanese war hero, unlike Riek Machar Teny. 

This, of course, is not the first time that Riek Machar Teny has visited 
destruction on South Sudan. In August 1991, he led a rebellion within 
the SPLA against Colonel John Garang de Mabior, the late founding 
leader of the SPLM/SPLA, another Dinka, who was leading a war of lib- 
eration for South Sudan. With all his education, Riek Machar Teny seems 
so blinkered by his Ngundeng-foretold rule of the South that every step 
he takes to achieve Ngundeng’s prophecy leaves behind untold destruc- 
tion in South Sudan. 
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In his 1991 revolt, Riek Machar Teny left Colonel John Garang 
de Mabior, the leader he wanted to overthrow, in Torit, in Eastern 
Equatoria, and positioned himself at Nasir, in Upper Nile, some 400 
miles away, to secure himself by distance from the man he wanted to 
overthrow. When this ill-thought seizure of power failed, Riek Machar 
Teny first killed all the SPLA Dinka officer colleagues who were under 
his command in Nasir. These SPLA officers, Riek Machar Teny’s war com- 
rades and colleagues, were thrown alive into boiling barrels of water. 
Then, Riek Machar Teny marched his Nuer army to Bor, the Dinka com- 
munity where Colonel John Garang hailed from. Over a single 24-hour 
period, Riek Marchar Teny’s forces massacred more than 5,000 Dinka 
Bor people. There are gruesome stories about this 1991 Bor massacre, 
and live video footage showing young male Dinka boys being thrown 
against a tree trunk to die. 

It is difficult to see, even if he was the cleverest and the most efficient, 
educated Nuer there is, how Riek Machar Teny can rule South Sudan 
again, with so much South Sudanese blood on his hands. The question 
now, really, is how the Dinka and the Nuer leadership of South Sudan 
are going to sort out this war he has brought about. For their own sakes 
and for the sake of the future of South Sudan, it is the Nuer and the 
Dinka leadership alone that must resolve this situation. The rest of 
the leadership of South Sudan may help, but it is the Nuer and the Dinka 
who must lead in finding the way out. 

Prompted by their usual urge to save innocent lives and to find a 
political compromise, even where a political solution is not appar- 
ent or clear, the international community, represented by the Horn 
of Africa regional organisation, the Intergovernmental Authority for 
Development (IGAD), which has a duty and a responsibility to inter- 
vene on such regional matters, has already struck upon the type of 
political notion that, if followed, would perpetuate internal dissen- 
sion in South Sudan. The IGAD wants to find a compromise between 
the SPLM government of South Sudan, led by President Salva Kiir 
Mayardit, and the rebel Riek Machar Teny, which should ensure that 
the latter again becomes part of the SPLM government of South Sudan, 
even before he can account for the lives of tens of thousands of South 
Sudanese who have died as a result of two bloody rebellions staged 
by him. The IGAD and its international supporters have in fact effec- 
tively intervened in the internal affairs of the independent Sovereign 
Republic of South Sudan, as more than just peace mediators, when 
they insisted that the president of the Republic of South Sudan release 
the political leaders who had been arrested because they are suspected 
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of having collaborated with Riek Machar Teny in his coup attempt in 
Juba on the night of 15 December 2013. 

By insisting that the coup suspects be released, even before a final investi- 
gation into the coup attempt are concluded, IGAD, in effect, was saying 
that there was really no attempt against the elected government of 
South Sudan on the night of 15 December 2013. However, the IGAD 
know that there was not only shooting but the killing of thousands 
of innocent South Sudanese in Juba on that and the following night, 
when someone attempted to seize power by force of arms in Juba. The 
Sovereign Government of South Sudan has called it a coup attempt and 
is continuing to investigate, so that the people of South Sudan and the 
world at large can know the facts. Ultimately, whatever IGAD chooses 
to call this bloody incidence of 15 and 16 December does not matter. 

Why did IGAD insist that the suspects be released before the inves- 
tigations were concluded? Furthermore, after the government of South 
Sudan had succumbed to IGAD’s undue pressure and released seven of 
the coup suspects, these suspects were sent to Kenya, supposedly for 
security and safety, where they were received by the president of the 
Republic of Kenya at the state house in Nairobi and were then paraded 
and celebrated in the Kenyan media almost as heroes. IGAD had clearly 
taken sides regarding the 15 December coup attempt in South Sudan. 

The IGAD mediation’s rather hidden attitude to what had happened 
in Juba soon became apparent. The ineffectiveness of the leadership of 
President Salva Kiir Mayardit, his very soft and loose management 
of the SPLM/SPLA administration in Juba, had become obvious to 
friends and foes of South Sudan alike. Everyone wanted to seize the 
opportunity of the events of 15 December to achieve their hidden 
agendas. The IGAD mediating team did not seem to care that the South 
Sudanese electorate had overwhelmingly mandated Salva Kiir Mayardit 
to run the affairs of their country for five years until 2015. Anyone who 
wanted to resolve the 2013 December troubles, whether or not they 
agreed it was a coup attempt against an elected president, had to respect 
that mandate of the people of South Sudan. To suggest that the elected 
president of South Sudan could be dethroned by attempting to ask him 
to resign before completing his electoral mandate was an insult to a 
people who had shown, perhaps even more than most people in the 
continent, that they do not take insults from whichever quarter. 

Unfortunately, an anti-Dinka movement has come to believe that 
the IGAD mediators have a mandate to replace the elected government 
of South Sudan and to replace it with them, unelected as they are. 
Everybody is in Ethiopia pleading with the IGAD mediators to replace 
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the elected institutions of South Sudan - the president of the republic, 
the parliament of South Sudan, the elected governors of the ten states of 
South Sudan and the ten parliaments of the ten states of South Sudan. 
For, if you only replace the elected central constitutional system of 
South Sudan, the new unelected system will not respect what remains 
of the elected system anywhere else in the country. It is an overthrow 
of the constitution of South Sudan, period. 

Unfortunately, Equatoria, this rather unusual, indeed non-existing 
constitutional being in South Sudan, has now got onto the bandwagon 
of Riek Machar Teny, hoping to defeat and overthrow the Dinka that 
Equatoria has always hated. There is a clear Dinka hate campaign now 
on in South Sudan. Even the elected governors of Equatoria have sent a 
delegation to Ethiopia to plead for the IGAD mediators to decree a new 
federal arrangement for South Sudan - Equatoria’s new way of hoping 
to get rid of the Dinka from Juba, the land of Equatoria which happens 
to be also the capital of South Sudan from which no South Sudanese 
ethnic community can be excluded. This is now a hate campaign which 
will make it very difficult, if not impossible to find a solution to the 
current problem, the failed attempt to overthrow the legitimate system 
of South Sudan. 

The Dinka have land and space from which to seek to survive and 
should not be expected to give away power to those who hate the 
Dinka! One gives away power to someone or those one does not think 
hate one. The Dinka have been described, or indeed insulted, as a fool- 
ish majority. But even a fool recognises death when they see it. Will the 
Dinka be so foolish to cede power to those they know hate the name 
Dinka? Can the Dinka be so foolish to offer their lives as a solution, in 
order to provide a second Rwanda of Africa? 

It is the leadership of the ethnic Nuer community of South Sudan who 
must now first come out to say, clearly, that it is not right for any aspiring 
political leader of any ethnic community of South Sudan to kill innocent 
defenceless citizens and to expect to be rewarded with the political leader- 
ship of the country. The South Sudanese expect the ethnic Nuer political 
leadership to tell Riek Machar Teny, even before he is judged by South 
Sudanese law, whether or not he is innocent of all the atrocities that have 
been committed in his name, that he no longer qualifies to be considered 
as one of the future South Sudanese political leaders to rule that country. 
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